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N° 85. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 17.5.9- 



I. ) NE of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
present age is the multiplication of books. Every 
day brings new advertisements of literary under- 
takings, and we are flattered with repeated promises 
of growing whe on easier terms than our progeni- 
tors. 

How much either happiness or knowledge is 
advanced by this multitude of authors, it is not 
very easy to dicide. 

He that teaches us any thing which we knew 
not before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a 
master. 

He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing 
ways, may very properly be loved as a benefactor; 
and he that supplies life with innocent amuse- 
ment, will be certainly caressed as a pleasing com- 
panion. 

But few of those who fill the world with books 
have any pretensions to the hope either of pleasing 
or instructing. They have often no other task 
than to lay two books before them, out of which 

Vol. IX. B 
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they compile a third, without any new materials o^ 
their own, and with very little application of jiidg*^ 
ment to those which former authors have supplied,^ 

That all compilations are useless I do not assert^ 
Particles of science are often very widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comprehension have inciden- 
tal remarks upon topicks very remote from the 
principal subject, which are often more vahiable 
than formal treatises, and which yet arc not kuowa 
because they are not promised in the title. He that 
collects those under proper heads ib vcr)- laiulably 
em}»loyed, for though he exerts no great abiliticB 
in the work, he facilitates the progress uf others^ 
and by making that easy of attainment which i^ 
already written, may give some n\ind, more vigo- 
rous or more adventurous than his own, leisure for 
new thoughts and oiiginal designs. 

But the collections poured lately from the press 
have been seldom made at any great expcncc of time 
or inquiry, and therefore only serve to distract 
choice without supplying any real want. 

It is observed that a corrupt society has many laws; 
I know not whether it is not equally true, that art 
ignorant age has many hooks. When the treasures of 
ancient knowledge lie imexamincd, and original 
authors are neglected and forgotten, compilers and 
plagiaries are eiicouraged, who give us again what 
we had before, and grow great by setting before 
us what our own sloth had hidden from our view. 

Yet are not even these writers to be indiscrimi- 
nately censured and rejected. Truth, like beauty, 
varies its fashions, and is best recommended by dif- 
ferent dresses to diiFerent minds; and he that recalU 
the attention of mankind to any part of learning 
which time has left behind it, ma/ be truely said 
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to advance tlie literature of his own ag«. As the 
manners of nations vary, new topicks of persuasion 
become necessary, and new combinations of ima« 
gery are produced; and he that can accommodate 
himself to the reigning taste, may always have 
readers who perhaps would "Ot have looked upoa 
better performances. 

To exac^ of every man who writes that he should 
say something new, would be to reduce authors to 
a small number; to oblige the most fertile geniug 
to say only what is new would be to contract his 
volumes to a few pages. Yet, surely, there ought 
to be some bounds to repetition; libraries ought no 
more to be heaped for ever with the same thought! 
differently expressed, than w^ith the same books 
differently decor?ted. 

The good or evil which these secondary writers 
produce is seldom of any long duration. As they 
owe their existence to change of fashion, they com- 
monly disappear when a new fashion becomes pre^ 
valent. The authors that in any nation last mm 
age to age are very few, because there are very few 
that have any other claim to notice than that they 
catch hold on present curiosity, and gratify some 
accidental desire, or produce some temporary con- 
venicncy. 

But however the writers of the day may despair 
of future fame, they ought at least to forbear any 
present mischief. Though they cannot arrive at 
eminent heights of excellence, they might keep 
themselves iiarmless. They might take care to in- 
form themselves before they attempt to inform 
others, and exert the little influence which they 
laavc for honest purposes. 

32 
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But such is the p/esent state of our literature^ 
that the ancient sage, who thought a great boek a 
great evil^ would now think the multitude of books 
a multitude of evils. He would consider a bulky 
writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm of pam* 
phleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters 
of human life, and would make no other diffirentc 
between them, than between a beast of prey and a 
flight of locusts. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

SXK, 

1 AM a young lady newly married tb a young 
gentleman. Our fortune is large, our minds are 
vacant, our dispositions gay, our acquaintances nu- 
merous, and our relations splendid. We consi- 
dered that marriage, Hke life, has its youth ; that 
the first year is the year of gaiety and rcvtl, and 
resolved »to see the shows and feel the joys of Lon- 
don before the increase of our family should con- 
line us to domestick cares and domestick pleasuiv^j. 
Little time was spent in preparation ; the coach 
was harnessed* and a few days brought us to Lon- 
don, and we alighted at a lodging provided for us 
by Miss BMy Trife, a maiden niece of my hus- 
band's father, where we found apartments on 
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cecond floor, which my cousin told us would serve 
us till we could please ourselves with a more com- 
modious and elegant habitation, and which she 
bad taken at a very high price, because it was not 
worth the while to make a hard bargain for so 
thort a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till my new 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired; but 
Miss TVj^^bad so industriously given notice of our 
arrival to all her acquaintance, that I had the mor- 
tification next day of seeing the door thronged with 
painted coaches and chairs with coronets, and was 
obliged to receive all my husband's relations on a 
«ecoiid floor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by some ad- 
vantage: the elevation of my apartments furnished 
a subject for conversation, which, without some 
such help, we should have been in danger of want- 
ing. Lady Stately told us how many years had 
passed since slie climbed so many steps* Miss Airy 
ran to the window, and thought it charming to see 
the walkers so little in the street; and Miss Gentle 
went to tiy the same experiment, and screamed to 
find herself so far above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to remove, and 
therf'fore all gave me advice about a proper choice. 
One street was recommended for the purity of its 
air, ano: her for its freedom from noise, another for 
its nearness to the park, another because there was 
but a step from it to all places of diversion, and 
another, because its inhabitants enjoyed at once the 
town and country. 

I had civility enough to hear every recommen- 
dation with a look of curiosity while it was made> 

B3 
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and of acquiescence when it was concluded, but ii> 
my heart felt no other desire than to be free fixim 
the disgrace of a second floor, and cared little where 
I should fix, if the apartments were spacious and 
splendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and Miss Trifle wa» 
dispatched to find a lodging. She returned in the 
afternoon, with an account of a diarming place, to 
which my husband went in the morning to make 
the contract. Being young and unexperienced, 
he took with him his friend Ned Quielt a gentle- 
man of great skill io rooms and furniture, who 
sees, at a single glance, whatever there is to be com- 
mended or censured. Mr Quid, at the first view 
of the house, declared that it could not be inhabit- 
ed, for the sun in the afteniooii shone with full glare 
on the windows of the dining-room. 

Miss Tri^ went out again and soon discovered 
another lodging, which Mr Quick went to survey, 
and found, that, whenever the wind should blow 
from the east, all the smoke of the city would be 
driven upon it. 

A magnificent set of rooms was then found in 
one of the streets near Westminster-Brid^re, which 
Miss Trijie preferred to any which she had yet seen ; 
but Mr Quicki having mused upon it for a time, 
concluded that it would be too much exposed in 
the morning to the fogs that rise from the river. 

Thus Mr Quick proceeded to give us every day 
new testimonies of bis taste and circumspeclio!! ; 
sometimes the street was too narrow for a double 
Jange of coaches; sometimes it was an obscure 
place, not inhabited by persons of quality. Some 
places weredirty,and some crowded; in some houses 
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the furniture was ill-suited, and in others the stairs 
were too narrow. He had such fertility of objec- 
tions that Miss Trifle was at last tired, and desisted 
from all attempts for our accommodation. 

In the mean time I have still continued to see 
my company on a second ffoor, and am asked twenty 
times a day when I am to leave those odious lodg- 
ings, in which I live tumult uously without pleasure^ 
and expensively without honour. My husband 
thinks so highly of Mr Quiciy that he cannot be 
persuaded to remove without his approbation ; and 
Mr QuicJ^ thinks his reputation raised by the mul- 
tiplication of difficulties. ' 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse ? I 
find my temper vitiated by daily disappointment, by 
the sight of pleasures which I cannot partake, and 
the possession of richer which I cannot enjoy. Dear 
Mr IcJierj inform my husband that he is trifling 
away, in superfluous vexation, the few months 
which custom has appropriated to delight ; that ma*- 
trimonial quarrels are not easily reconciled between 
those that have;no children ; that wherever we settle 
he must always find some inconvenience; but no- 
thing is so much to be avoided as a perpetual state 
of inquiry and suspence. 

I am. Sir, 

Y®ur humble servant, 

PsGOY Heartless* 
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UF what we know not, we can only judge by 
what we know. Every novelty appears more 
wonderful as it is more remote from any thing with 
which experience or testimony have hitherto ac- 
quainted us; and if it passes further beyond the no* 
tions that we have been accustomed to form, it be- 
comes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge ii 
Tcry narrow, that national manners are formed by 
chance, that uncommon conjectures of causes pro- 
duce rare effects, or that what is impossible at one 
time or place may yet happen in another. It it 
always easier to deny than to inquire. To refuse 
credit confers for a moment an appearance of su- 
periority, which every little mind is tempted t( 
assume when it may be gained so cheaply as b 
withdrawing attention from evidence, and dcclii 
ing the fatigue of comparing probabilities. Tl 
most pertinacious and vehement demonstrator m 
be wearied in time by continual negation; and 
credulity, which an old poet, in his address to I 
leigh, call? th^ wit of fools y obtunds the argum 
which it cannot answer, as woolsacks deaden 
rows though they cannnot repel them. 

Many relations of travallers have been slight' 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have co!- 
cd their veracity ; and it may reasonably be 
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gined, that many ancient historians are unjustly sus- 
pected of falsehood, because our own times afford 
nothing that resembles what they tell. 

Had only the writers of antiquity informed us 
that there was once a nation in which the wife lay 
down upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes 
%vith those of her husband, we should have thought 
it a tale to be told with that of Endymion's com- 
nerce with the Moon. Had only a single travel- 
ler related that many nations of the earth were black, 
we should have thought the account of the Negroes 
an d of the Phcmtx equally credible. But of black men 
the numbers are too great who are now repining un- 
der English cruelty, and the custom of voluntary 
cremation is not yet lost amongthe ladies of India; 

Few narratives will either to men or women ap- 
pear more incredible than the histories of thd 
^ma%ons; of female nations of whose constitution 
it was the essential and fundamental law, to exclude 
men from all participation either of publick afiairs 
or domestick business ; where Female armies march- 
ed under female captains, female farmers gathered 
the harvest, female partners danced together, and 
Female wits diverted one another. 

Yet several ages of antiquity have transmitted ac- 
counts of the Ama%ons of Caucasus ; and of the 
^mascons of America, who have given their name 
to the greatest river in the world, Coudamine lately 
found such memorials, as can be expected among 
erratick and unlettered nations, where events are re- 
corded only by tradition, and new swarms settling 
in the country from time to time, confuse and efface 
all traces of former times* 
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To die with husbands, or to live without thi 
are the two extremes which the prudence and i 
^ deration of European ladies have, in all ages, e 
ally declined ; they have never been allured to de 
by the kindness or civility of the politest natic 
nor has the roughness and brutality of more sav: 
countries ever provoked them to doom their n 
associates to irrevocable banishment. The Be 
mian matrons are said to have made one st 
struggle for superiority, but instead of banish 
the men, they contented themselves with condei 
ing them to servile ofEces ; and their constitui 
thus left imperfect, was quickly overthrown. 

There is, I think, no class of English woi 
from whom we are in any danger of AmavLOi 
usurpation. The old maids seem nearest to ii 
pendence, and most likely to be animated by 
venge against masculine authority; they often sp 
of men with acrimonious vehemence, but it is 
dom found that they have any settled hatred aga 
them, and it is yet more rarely observed that t 
have any kindness for each other. They will 
easily combine in any plot ; and if they she 
ever agree to retire and fortify themselves in caj 
or in mountains, the sentinel will betray the pa 
in spite, and the garrison will capitulate u 
easy terms, if the besiegers have handsome 8w< 
knots, and are well supphed with fringe 
lace. 

The gamesters, if they were united, would m 
a formidable body; and since they consider i 
only as beings that are to lose their money, t 
might live together without any wish for the < 
ciousness of gUantary or the delights of divcrsi 
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conversation. But as nothing would hold them to« 
gether but the hope of plundering one another, 
their government would fail from the defect of its 
principles, the men would need only to neglect 
them, and they would perish in a few weeks by a 
civil war 

I do not mean to censure the ladies of England 
as defective in knowledge or in spirit, when I sup- 
pose them unlikely to revive the military honours 
of their sex. The character of the ancient Anui' 
zons was rather terrible than lovely; the hand 
could not be very delicate that was only employed 
in drawing the bow and brandishing the battle- 
axe ; their power was maintained by cruelty, their 
courage was deformed by ferocity, and their ex- 
ample only shews that men and women live best 
together. 
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VV HEN the philosophers of the last age were 
first congregated into the Royal-Society, great ex- 
pectations were raised of the sudden progress of 
useful arts; the time was supposed to be near, when 
engines should turn by a perpetual m.otion, and 
health be secured by the universal medicine; when 
teaming should be facilitated by a real character, 
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and commerce extended by ships which could reach 1 
their ports in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The So- 
ciety met and parted without any visible diminu- 
tion of the miseries of life. The gout and stoue 
were still painful, the ground that was not ploughed 
brought no harvest, and neither oranges nor grapes 
would grow upon the hawthorn. At last, those 
who were disappointed began to be angry ; those 
likewise who hated innovation were glad to gain 
an opportunity of ridiculing men who had depre- 
ciated, perhaps with too much arrogance, the know- 
ledge of antiquity. And it appears from some of 
their earliest apologies, that the philosophers felt 
with great sensibility the unwelcome importunities 
of those who were daily asking, " What have ye 
done?" 

The truth is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been suffei*ed to promise ; and * 
the question could only be answered by general 
apologies and by new hopes, which, when they 
were frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same 
vexatious inquir)'. 

This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other miuds. He that in the b.Uer part of 
his life too strictly inquires what he has done, can 
very seldom receive from his own heart such an ac- 
count as will give him satisfaction. 

We do not indeed so often disappoint others as 
ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 
^ill allot us, and with elevations to which we are 
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never expected to rise ; and when our days and years 
have passed away in common business, or common 
amusments, and we find at last that we have suf- 
fered our purposes to sleep till the time of action 
is past, we are reproached only by our own reflec- 
tions; neither our friends nor our enemies wonder 
that we live and die hke the rest of mankind; that we 
live without notice, and die without memorial; they 
know not what task we had proposed, and there- 
fore cannot discern whether it is finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what 
he has left undone, will feel the effect which must 
always follow the comparison of imagination with 
reality ; he will look with contempt on his own 
unimportance, and wonder to what purpose he 
came into the world; he will epiiie that he shall 
leave behind him no evidence of his having been, 
that he has added nothing to the system of life, 
but has glided from youth to age among the crowd, 
without any eflfort for distinction. 

Man is seldom willing to let fall th'* opinion of 
his own dignity, or to believe that he does^ little 
only because every individual is a very little being. 
He is better content to want diligence than power, 
and sooner confesses the depravity of his will than 
the imbecility of his nature. 

From this mistaken notion of htiman greatness 
it proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great advances in wivsdom so loudly declare that 
they despise themselves. If I had ever found any* 
of the self contemners mHch irritated or pained by 
the consciousness of their meanness, I should have 
given them consolation by observing, that a little 
more than nothing is as much as can be expected 

Vol IX. C 
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from a being, who, with respect to the multi"^ ^^^ 
about him, is himself little more than not>:^/„. 
Every man is obliged, by the Supreme Mast ^^z- ^ 
the universe, to improve all the opportimiti^^ / 
good which are afforded him, and to keep in coi 
tinual activity such abiliues as are bestowed upo 
him. But he has no reason to repine, though h 
abilities are small and his opportunities few. H 
that has improved the virtue, or advanced the haj,,^ 
piness of one fellow-creature, he that has asce^^ 
tained a single moral proposition, or added one us^ 
ful experiment to natural knowledge, may be coa* 
tented with his own performance, and, with respect 
to mortals like himself, may demand, like j^uj^ustus^ 
to be dismissed, at his departure, with applause. 
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Epict. 

JrlOW evil came into the world ; for what reason 
it is that life is overspread with such bjuiidlcss va- 
rieties of misery ; why the only thinking boing of 
this globe is doomed to think merely to be wretch- 
ed, and to pass his time from youth to age in fear- 
ing or in suffering calamities, is a question which 
philosophers have long asked, and which pliilusu- 
phy could never answer. 
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Religion informs us that misery and sin were 
produced together. The depravation of human 
will was followed by a disorder of the harmony of 
nature ; and by that providence which often places 
^ntitodes in the neighbourhood of poisons^ vice 
was checked by misery, lest it should swell to uni* 
versal and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though we can 
easily conceive it possible, and may therefore hope 
to attain it, yet our speculations upon it must be 
general and confused. We can discover that where 
there is universal innocence, there will probably be 
universal happiness ; for why should afflictions be 
permitted to infest beings who are not in danger of 
corruption from blessings, and where there is no 
use of terror nor cause of punishment ? But in a 
world like ours, where our senses assault us, and 
our hearts betray us, we should pass on from crime 
to crime, heedless and remorseless, if misery did 
not stand in our Way, and oiur own pains admonish 
us of our folly. 

Almost all the moral good which is left among 
us, is the apparent effect of physical eviL 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined 
how each of these duties would be practised if there 
were no physical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the for- 
bearance of pleasure; and if pleasure was not fol- 
lowed by pain, who would forbear it? We see every 
hour those in whom the desire of present indulgence 
overpowers all sense of past and all foresight of fu- 
ture misery. In- a remission of the gout, the drunk- 

C2 
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ard returns to his wine, and the glutton to his 
feast ; and if neither disease nor poverty were felt 
or dreaded, ev'cry one would sink down in idle sen- 
suality, without any care of others, or of himself. 
To eat and drink, and lie down to sleep, would be 
the whole business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or the system of social duty, may 
be subdivided into justice and charity. Of justice 
one of the Heathen sages has shewn, u-ith gn»at 
acutcness, that it was impressed upon mankind 
only by the inconveniences which injustice had 
produced. " In the first ages," says he, " men 
*^ acted without any rule but the impulse of de- 
•* sire ; they practised injustice upon others, and 
•* suffered it from others in their turn ; but in time 
** it was discovered, that the pain cf suffering 
<* wrong was greater than the pleasure of doing it ; 
** and mankiiid, by a general compact, submitted 
•* to the restraint of laws, and resigned the plea- 
** sure to escape the pain.*' 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it 
could have no place if there were no want ; for of 
a virtue which could not be practised, the omission 
could not be cul]>able. Evil is not only the occa- 
sional but the eiHcient cause of charity ; we are 
incited to the reHef of miser)- by the consciousness 
that we have the same nature with the sufferer, 
that we are in danger of the same distresses, aud 
may sometimes implore the same assistance. 

Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mind 
towards the Supreme Being, and extension of the 
thoughts of another life. The other life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 
have recourse to an invisible power, but that all 
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Other subjects have eluded their hopes. None 
would fix their attention upon the future, but that 
they are discontented with the present. If the 
senses were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they 
would always keep the mind in subjection. Rea- 
son has no authority over us, but by its power to 
warn us against evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccu- 
pied, religion is impressed upon them, and the first 
years of almost all who have been well educated 
are passed in a regular discharge of the duties of 
piety. But as we advance forward into the crowds 
of life, innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, 
and innumerable cares distract our attention ; the 
time of youth is passed in noisy frolicks ; manhood 
is led on from hope to hope, and from project to 
project ; the dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebria- 
tion of success, the ardour of expectation, and the 
vehemence of competition, chain down the mind 
alike to the present scene, nor is it remembered 
how soon this mist of trifles must be scattered, and 
the bubbles that float upon the rivulet of life be 
lost for ever in the gulph of eternity. To this 
consideration scarcely any man is awakened but by 
some pressing and resistless evil. The death of 
those from whom he derived his pleasures, or to 
whom he destined his possessions, some disease 
which shews him the vanity of all external acquisi- 
tions, or the gloom of age, which intercepts his 
prospects of long enjoyment, forces him to fix his 
hopes upon another state, and when he has con- 
tended with the tempests of life till his strength 
fails him, he flies at last to the shelter of religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, expe- 

C3 
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rience too certainly informs us ; but it it no let* 
certain that of what virtue there is, misery produces 
far the greater part. Physical evil may be there* 
fore endured with patience, since it is the cause of 
moral good ; and patience itself is one virtue by 
which we are prepared for tliat state in which evil 
shall be no more. 
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JT is a complaint which has been made from time 
to timcy and which seems to have lately become 
more frequent, thut English oratory, however for- 
cible in argument, or elegant in expression, it? defi- 
cient and inefficacious, because our speakers want 
the grace and energy of action. 

Among the niunerous projectors who are desirous 
to refine our manners, and improve our faculties, 
some are willing to supply the deficiency of our 
speakers. We have had more than one exhortation to 
study the neglected art of moving the passions, and 
have been encouraged to believe that our tongues, 
however feeble in themselves, may, by the help of 
our hands and legs, obtain an uncontroulable do- 
minion over the most stubborn audience, animate 
the insensible, engage the careless, force tears from 
the obdurate, and money from the avaricious. 

If by sleight of h«uid» or nimbleness of foot-, all. 
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these wonders can be performed^ he that sliall ne« 
gleet to attain the free use of his limbs may be just- 
ly censured as criminally lazy. But I am afraid 
that no specimen of such effects will easily be 
shewn. If I could once find a speaker in Change- 
Alley raising the price of stocks by the power of 
persuasive gestures, I should very zealously recom- 
mend the study of his art ; but having never seen 
any action by which language was much assisted, I 
have been hitherto inclined to doubt whether my 
countrymen are not blamed too hastily for their 
calm and motionless utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their 
speech with action ; but why should their example 
have more influence upon us than ours upon them ? 
Customs are not to be changed but for better. Let 
those who desire to reform us shew the benefits of 
the change proposed. When the Frenchman 
waves his hands and writhes his body in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, or the Neapoli- 
tan, who teUs the hour of the day, shews upon big 
fingers the number which he mentions ; I do not 
perceive that their manual exercise is of much use, 
or that they leave any image more deeply impressed 
by their bustle and vehemence of communication. 

Upon the English stage there is no want of ac- 
tion ; but the difficulty of making it at once vari- 
ous and proper, and its perpetual tendency to be- 
come ridiculous, notwithstanding all the advantages 
which art and show, and custom and prejudice, can 
give it, may prove how little it can be admitted in- 
to any other place, where it can have no recom- 
mendation but from truth and nature. , 

The use of English oratory is only at the bar, 
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in the parliament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our laws nor the representatives of oar 
people would he much affected by laboured gesti- 
culation, or believe any man the more because he 
rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spretd 
abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thump* 
ed his breast, or turned his eyes sometimes to the 
cieling and sometimes to the floor. Upon men in* 
tent only upon truth, the arm of an orator has lit* 
tie power ; a credible testimony, or a cogent arw 
gument, will overcome all the art of modulatioOf 
and all the violence of contortion. 

It is well known that, in the city which may 
be called the parent of oratory, all the arts of 
mechanical persuasion were banished from the court 
of supreme judicature. The judges of the jtreo* 
pagus considered action and vociferation as a foolish 
appeal to the external senses, and unworthy to be 
practised before those who had no desire of idle 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to disco^ 
ver right. 

- Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve inquiry. It is certain that the senses 
are more powerful as the reason is weaker ; and 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra-* 
dually take possession of his heart. If there be 
any use of gesticulation, it must be applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who v^rill be more affected by ve- 
hemence than deUghted by propriety. In the pal- 
pit little action can be proper, for action can il- 
lustrate nothing but that to which it may be refer-» 
red by nature or by custom, H^ that imitates by 
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his hand a motion which he described, explains it 
by natural similitude ; he that lays his hand on his 
breast, when he expresses pity, enforces his words 
by a customary allusion. But theology has few 
topicks to which action can be appropriated ; that 
action which is vague and indeterminate will at last 
settle into habit, and habitual peculiarities are 
quickly ridiculous. 

It is perhaps the character of the English to de- 
spise trifles; and that art may surely be accounted 
a trifle which is at once useless and ostentatious, 
which can seldom be practised with propriety, and 
which, as the mind is more cultivated, is less power- 
ful. Yet as all innocent mean» are to be used for 
the propagation of truth, I would not deter those 
who are employed in preaching to common congre- 
gations from any practice which they may find per- 
suasive ; for, compared with the conversion of sin- 
ners, propriety and elegance are less than nothing. 
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IT is common to overlook what is near, by keep- 
ing the eye fixed upon something remote. In the 
same manner present opportunities are neglected, 
and attainable good is slighted, by minds busied in 
extensive ranges, and intent upon future advantages^ 
Life, however short, is made still shorter by v^ra&te 
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of time, and its progress towards happiness, thougli 
naturally slow, is yet retarded by unnecessary la- 
bour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is anivcr* 
«ally confessed. To fix deeply in the mind the 
principles of science, to settle their limitations, and 
deduce the long succession of their consequences ; 
to comprehend the whole compass of complicated 
systems, with all the arguments, objections, and 
solutions, and to repositc in the intellectual trea- 
sury the numberless facts, experiments, apoph- 
thegms, and positions, which must stand single ia 
the memory, and of which none has any perceptible 
connexion with the rest, is a task which, though 
undertaken with ardour and pursued with diligenoey 
must at last be left unfinished by the frailty of our 
nature. 

To make the way to learning either less short or 
less smooth, is certainly absurd ; yet this is the ap» 
parent effect of the prejudice which seems to pre- 
vail among us in favour of foreign authors, and of 
the contempt of our native literature, which thii 
excursive curiosity must necessarily produce. Every 
man is more speedily instructed by his own lan- 
guage, than by any other ; before we search the 
rest of the world for teachers, let us try whether 
we may not spare our trouble by finding them at 
home. 

The riches of the English language are mucli 
greater than they are commonly supposed. Many 
useful and valuable books lie buried in shops and 
libraries, unknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and finds an 
easy spoil of wit and learning. I am fiar from in* 
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tending to insinuate, that other languages are not 
necessary to him who aspires to eminence, and 
whose whole life is devoted to studv ; but to him 
who reads only for amusement, or whose purpose 
is not to deck himself with the honours of litera- 
ture, but to be qualified for domestick usefulness, 
and sit down content with subordinate reputation, 
we have authors sufficient to fill up all the vacancies 
of his time, and gratify most of his wishes for 
information. 

Of our poets I need say little, because they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom their country 
has done justice. We consider the whole succes- 
sion from Spenser to Pope, as superior to any names 
which the continent can boast ; and therefore the 
poets of other nations, however familiarly they may 
be sometimes mentioned, are very little read, ex- 
cept by those who design to borrow their beauties. 

There is, I think, not one of the liberal arts 
which may not be competently learned in the Eng- 
lish language. He that searches after mathemati- 
cal knowledge may busy himself among his own 
countrymen, and will find one or other able to in- 
struct him in every part of those abstruse sciences. 
He that is delighted with experiments, and wishes 
to know the nature of bodies from certain and vi- 
sible effects, is happily placed where the mechani- 
cal philosophy was first established by a public in- 
stitution, and from which it was spread to all other 
countries. 

The more airy and elegant studies of philology 
and criticism have little need of any foreign help. 
Though our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few opportunities for grammatical researches. 
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yet we have not wanted authors who have consi- 
dered the principles of speech ; and with critical 
writings we abound sufficiently to enable pedantry 
to impose rules which can seldom be observed, and 
vanity to talk of books which are seldom read. 

But our own language has, from the Reforma- 
tion to the present time, been chiefly dignified and 
adorned T)y the works of our divines,* who, consi- 
dered as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly left all other nations far behind 
them. No vulgar language can boast such trea- 
sures of theological knowledge, or such multitudes 
of authors at once learned, elegant, and pious. 
Other countries and other communions have authors 
perhaps equal in abilities and diligence to ours ; but 
if we unite number with excellence, there is cer- 
tainly no nation which must not allow us to be su-» 
perior. Of morality little is necessary to be said, 
because it is comprehended in practical divinity, 
and is perhaps better taught in English sermons 
than in any other books ancient and modern. Nor 
shall I dwell on our excellence in metaphysical spe- 
culations, because he that reads the works of our 
divines will easily discover how far human subtilty 
has been able to penetrate. 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by the 
form of our constitution ; and all the mysteries of 
government are discovered in the attack or defence 
of every minister. The original law of society, 
the rights of subjects, and the prerogatives of 
kings, have been considered with the utmost nice- 
ty, sometimes profoundly investigated, and some- 
times familiarly explained. 

Thus copiously instructive is the English Ian- 
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guage ; and thus needless is all recourse to foreign 
writers. Let us not therefore make our neighbours 
proud by soliciting help which we do not want, nor 
discourage our own industry by difficulties which 
we need not suffer. 
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Whatever is useful or honourable will be 
desired by many who never cjan obtain it ; and that 
which cannot be obtained when it is desired, arti- 
fice or folly will be diligent to counterfeit. Those 
to whom fortune has denied gold and diamonds 
decorate themselves with stones and metals, which 
have something of the show, but little of the va- 
lue ; and every moral excellence or intellectual 
faculty has some vice or folly which imitates its 
appearance. 

Every man wishes to be wise, and they who can- 
not be wise are almost always cunning* The les^ 
is the real discernment of those whom business or 
conversation brings together, the more illusions 
are practised, nor is caution ever so necessary as 
with associates or opponents of feeble minds. 

Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from 
open day. He that walks in the sunshine goes 
boldly forward by the nearest way ; he sees thafe 

Vol. IX. D 
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where the path is straight and even he may pro- 
ceed in security, and where it is rough and crook- 
ed he easily compHes with the turns, and avoids the 
obstructions. But the traveller in the dusk fears 
more as he sees less ; he knows there may be dan- 
ger, and therefore suspects that he is never safe, 
tries every step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks 
at every noise lest violence should approach him. 
Wisdom comprehends at once the end and the 
means, estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cau- 
tious or confident in due proportion. Cunning 
discovers little at a time, and has no other means 
of certainty than multiplication of stratagems and 
superfluity of suspicion. The man of cunning al- 
ways considers that he can never be too safe, and 
therefore always keeps himself enveloped in a mist, 
impenetrable, as he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or 
curiosity. 

Upon this principle Tom Double has formed a ha- 
bit of eluding the most harmless question. What 
he has no inclination to answer, he pretends some- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to divert the in- 
quirer's attention by some other subject ; but if 
he be pressed hard by repeated interrogation, he 
always evades a direct reply. Ask him whom he 
likes best on the stage ; he is ready to tell that 
there are several excellent performers. Inquire 
when he was last at the coffee-house ; he replies, 
that the weather has been bad lately. Desire him 
to tell the age of any of his acquaintance ; he 
immediately mentions another who is older or 
younger. 

Will Pu%%le values himself upon a long reach. 
He foresees every thing before it will happen, 
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though he never relates his prognostications till the 
event is past. Nothing has come to pass for these 
twenty years of which Mr Puzzle had not given 
broad hints, and told at le^st that it was not 
proper to tell. Of those predictions, which every 
conclusion will equally verify, he always claims the 
credit, and wonders that his friends did not under- 
stand them. He supposes very truly that much 
may be known which he knows not, and therefore 
pretends to know much of which he and all man* 
kind are equally ignorant. I desired his opinion 
yesterday of the German war, and was told, that 
if the Prussians were well supported, something 
great may be expected ; but that they have very 
powerful enemes to encounter ; that the Austrian 
' general has long experience, and the Russians are 
hardy and resolute; but that no human power is in- 
vincible. * I then drew the conversation to our own 
affairs, and invited him to balance the probabiHties 
of war and peace. He told me that war requires 
courage, and negociation judgment, and that the 
time will come when it will be seen whether our 
skiU in treaty is equal to our bravery in battle. 
To this general prattle he will appeal hereafter, 
and will demand to have his foresight applauded^ 
whoever shall at last be conquered or victorious. 

With Ned Smuggle all is a secret. He believes 
himself watched by observation and mahgnity on 
every side, and rejoices in the dexterity by which 
he has escaped snares that never were laid. Ned 
holds that a man is never deceived if he never 
trusts, and therefore will not tell the name of his 
taylor or his hatter. He rides out every morning 
for the air J and pleases himself with thinking that 
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nobody knows where he has been. When he dines 
with a friend, he never goes to his house the nearest 
way, but walks up a bye-street to perplex the 
scent. When he has a coach called, he never tells 
him at the door the true place to which he is go- 
ing, but stops him in the way that he may give 
him directions where nobody can hear him. The 
price of what he buys or sells is always concealed. 
He often takes lodgings in the country by a wrong 
name, and thinks that the world is wondering 
where he can be hid. All these transactions he re- 
gisters in a book, which, he says, will some time 
or other amaze posterity. 

It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try to 
procure reputation only by objections, of which, if 
they are once admitted, the nullity never appears, 
because the design is laid aside. This false feint of 
wisdom, says he, is the ruin of business. The whole 
power of cunning is privative ; to say nothing, and 
to do nothing, is the utmost of its reach. Yet 
men thus narrow by nature, and mean by art, are 
sometimes able to rise by the miscarriages of bra- 
very and the openness of integrity ; and by watch- 
ing failures and snatching opportunities, obtain 
advantages which belong properly to higher cha- 
racters. 
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Sam softly was bred a sugar-baker ; but 
succeeding to a considerable estate on the death of 
his elder brother, he retired eaiiy from business, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country-house 
near Kentish-town. Sam^ who formerly was a 
sportsman, and in his apprenticeship used to fre*- 
quent Bamet races, keeps a high chaise, with a 
brace of seasoned geldings. During the summer 
months, the principal passion and employment of 
Sam^% life is tq visit, in this vehicle, the most emi- 
nent seats of the nobility and gentry in different 
parts of the kingdom, with his wife and spme se- 
lect friends. By these periodical excursions Sam 
gratifies many important purposes. He assists the 
several pregnanciesof his wife; he shews his chaise 
to the best advantage ; he indulges his insatiable 
curiosity for finery, which, since he has turned 
gentleman, has grown upon him to an extraordinary 
degree ; he discovers taste and spirit ; and, what is 
above all, he finds frequent opportunities of dis- 
playing to the party, at every house he sees, his 
knowledge of family connection. At first, Siim 
was contented with driving a friend between Lon- 
don and his villa. Here he prided himself in point- 
ing out the boxes of the citizens on each side of 
the road, with an accurate detail of their respective 
failures or successes in trade ; and harangued on 
ibc several equipages that were accidentally pass- 
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ing. Here, too, the seats interspersed on the sur- 
rounding hills, afforded ample matter for Sam's 
cUrioUs discoveries. For one, he told his compa- 
nion, a rich Jew had offered money ; and that a 
retired widow was courted at another, by an emi- 
nent dry-salter. At the same time he discussed 
the utility, and enumerated the expences, of the 
Islington turnpike. But Sam's ambition is at pre* 
sent raised to nobler undertakings. 

When the happy hour of the annual expedition 
arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with 
Ogihy's Book of Roads y and a choice quantity of 
cold tongues. The most alarming disaster which 
can happen to our hero, who thinks he throws a 
whip admirably well, is to be overtaken in a road 
which affords na quarter for wheels. Indeed, few 
men possess more skill or discernment for concert- 
ing and conducting a party of pleasure* When a 
seat is to be surveyed, he has a peculiar talent in 
selecting some shady bench in the park,. where the 
company may most commodiously refresh them- 
selves with cold tongue, chicken, and French rolls; 
and is very sagacious in discovering what cool 
temple in the garden will be best adapted for drink 
ing tea, brought for this purpose, in the afternoon, 
and from which the chaise may be« resumed with 
the greatest convenience. In viewing the house 
itself, he is principally attracted by the chairs and 
beds, concerning the cost of which his minute in- 
quiries generally gain the clearest information. An 
agate table easily diverts his eyes from the most 
capital strokes of Rubens, and a Turkey carpet has 
more charms than a Titian, Sam^ however, dwelk 
with some attention on the family portmits, parti* 
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cularly the most modern ones ; and as this is a to- 
pick on which the housekeeper usually harangues in 
a more copious manner, he takes this opportunity of 
improving his knowledge of intermarriages. Yet* 
notwithstandng this appearance of satisfaction, Sam 
has some objection to all he sees. One house has 
too much gilding ; at another, the chimney-pieces 
are all monuments ; at a third, he conjectures that 
the beautiful canal must certainly be dried up in a 
hot summer. He despises the statues at Wilton, 
because he thinks he can see much better carvine 
at Westminster Abbey. But there is one general 
objection which he i» sure to make at almost every 
house, particularly at those which are most dis- 
tinguished. He allows that all the apartments are 
extremely fine, but adds, with a sneer, that they 
are too fine to be inhabited. 

Misapplied genius most commonly proves ridi- 
culous. Had Santj as Nature intended, contentedly 
continued in the calmer and less conspicuous pur- 
suits of sugar-baking, he might have been a re- 
spectable and useful character. At present he 
dissipates his life in a specious idleness, which nei- 
ther improves himself nor his friends. Those ta- 
lents which might have benefited society, he ex- 
poses to contempt by false pretensions. He af» 
fects pleasures which he cannot enjoy, and is ac- 
quainted only with those subjects on which he has 
no right to talk, and which it is no merit to under- 
stand. 
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It is common to find young men ardent and dili- 
gent in the pursuit of knowledge ; but the pnigress 
of life very often produces laxity and indifference ; 
and not only those who are at liberty to chuse 
their business and amusements, but those likewise 
whose professions engage them in literary inquiries, 
pass the latter part of their time without improve- 
ment, and spend the day rather in any other enter- 
tainment than that which they might find among 
their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity is 
sometimes imputed to the insufficiency of learning* 
Men are supposed to remit their labours, because 
they find their labours to have been v^n ; and to 
search no longer after truth and wisdom, because 
they at last despair of finding them. 

But this reason is for the most part very falsely 
assigned. Of learning, as of virtue, it may be aff 
finned, that it is at once honoured and neglected* 
Whoever forsakes it will for. ever look after it with 
Ipn^ng, lament the loss which he does not endea- 
vour to repair, and desire the good which he wants 
resolution to seize and keep. The idler never ap- 
plauds his own idleness, nor does any man repent 
of the diligence of his youth. 

So many hindrances may obstruct the acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for woA« 
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dering that it is in a few hands. To the greater 
part of mankind the duties of life are inconsistent 
with much study ; and the hours which they would 
spend upon letters must be stolen from their occu- 
pations and their families. Many suffer themselves 
to be lured by more sprightly and luxurious plea- 
sures from the shades of contei^plation, where they 
find seldom more than a calm delight, such as, 
though greater than all others, its certainty and its 
duration being reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
cation, is yet easily quitted for some extemporary 
joy, which the present moment offers, and another, 
perhaps, will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place ; it is not con*, 
fined to season or to climate, to cities or to the 
country, but may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other pleasure can be obtained. But this qua- 
lity, which constitutes much of its value, is one 
occasion of neglect ; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gradually i*econcib?d to the omission, 
and the attention is turned to other objects. Thus 
habitual idleness gains too much power to be con- 
quered, and the soul shrinks from the idea of in- 
tellectual labour and intenseness of meditation. 

That those who profess to advance learning 
sometimes obstruct it, cannot be denied ; the Con- 
tinual multiplication of books not only distracts 
choice, but disappoints inquiry. To him that has 
moderately stored his mind with images, few 
writers afford any novelty ; or what little they have 
to add to the common stock of learning, is so bu- 
ried in the mass of general notions, that, like silver 
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mingled with the ore of lead, it is too little to pay 
for the labour of separation ; and he that has often 
been deceived by the promise of a title, at last 
grows weary of examining, and is tempted to consi« 
der all as equally fallacious.. 

There are indeed some repetitions always lawful, 
because they never deceive. He that writes the 
history of past times, undertakes only to decorate 
known facts by new beauties of method or of style, 
or at most to illustrate them by his own reflections. 
The author of a system, whether moral or physical, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and 
regularity of disposition. But there are others 
who claim the name of authors merely to disgrace 
it, and fill the world with volumes only to bury let- 
ters in their own rubbish. The traveller, who 
tells, in a pompous folio, that he saw the Pantheon 
at Rome, and the Medicean Fenus at Florence ; the 
natural historian, who, describing the productions 
of a narrow island, recounts all that it has in com- 
mon with every other part of the woild ; the col- 
lector of antiquities, that accounts every thing a 
curiosity which the ruins of Herculaneum happen 
to emit, though an instrument already shewn in a 
thousand repositories, or a cup common to the 
ancients, the modems, and all mankind ; may be 
justly censured as. the persecutors of students, 
and the thieves of that time which never can be 
restored. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

MR lOLKK, 

It is, I thiak, universally agn?ed, that soldom any 
good is gotten by complaint ; yet we A.id that few 
forbear to complain, but those who are afraid of 
being reproached as the authors of their own mi- 
series. I hope therefore for the common permis- 
sion, to lay my case before you and your readers, 
by which I shall disburden my heart, though I 
cannot hope to receive either assistance or conso- 
lation. 

I am a trader, and owe my fortune to frugality 
and industry. I began with little ; but by the 
easy and obvious method of spending less than [ 
gain, I have every year added something to my 
stock, and expect to have a seat in the common- 
council at the next election. 

My wife, who was as prudent as myself, died 
six years ago, and left me one son and one daugh- 
ter, for whose sake I resolved never to marry agpin, 
and rejected the overtures of Mrs Squeeze^ the 
broker's widow, who had ten thousand pounds at 
her own disposal. 

I bred my son at a school near Islington ; and 
when he had learned arithmetick, and wrote a good 
kand, I took him into the khop, designnigi i 
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about ten years, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, 
and leave him established in the business. 

For four years he was diligent and sedate, en- 
tered the shop before it was opened, and when it 
was shut always examined the pins of the window. 
In any intermission of business it was his constant 
practice to peruse the ledger. I had always great 
hopes of him, when I observed how sorrowfully he 
would shake his head over a bad debt, and how 
eagerly he would listen to me when I told him 
that he might at one time or other become an 
alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, till 
unluckily a visit was paid him by two of his school- 
fellows who were placed, I suppose, in the army, 
because they were fit for nothing better : they 
came glittering in their military dress, accosted 
their old acquaintance, and invited him to a tavern, 
where, as I have been since informed, they ridiculed 
the meanness of commerce, and wondered how a 
youth of spirit could spend the prime of life behind 
a counter. 

I did not suspect any mischief. I knew my son 
was never without money in his pocket, and was 
better able to pay his reckoning than his compa- 
nions; and expected to see him triumphing in his 
oiyn advantages, and congratulating himself that 
he was not one of those who expose their heads to 
a musquet bullet for three shilling? a day. 

He returned sullen and thoughtful; I supposed 
him sorry for the hard fortune of his friends ; and 
tried to comfort him, by saying that the war would 
soon be at an end, and that, if they had any ho- 
nest pc: pat ion, half-pay would be ^ pretty help^ 
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He looked at me with indignation ; and snatching^ 
up his candle^ told me, as he went up stairs, that 
be hoped to see a battle yet. 

Why he hoped to see a battle, I could not con» 
ceive, but let him go quietly to sleep away hi« 
folly. Next day he made two mistakes in the first 
bill, disobliged a customer by surly answers, and 
dated all his entries in the Journal in a wrong month* 
At night he met his military companions again^ 
came home late, and quarelled with the maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually lost 
all his laudable passions and desires. He soon grew 
useless in the shop, where, indeed, I did not wil« 
lingly trust him aiiy longer: for he often mistook 
the price of goods to his own loss, and once gave 
a promissory note instead of a receipt. 

I did not know to what degree he was corrupt- 
ed, till an honest taylor gave me notice that he had 
bespoke a laced suit, which was to be left for him 
at a house kept by the sister of one of my journey- 
men. I went to this clandestine lodging, and found, 
to my amazement, all the ornaments of a fine gen- 
tleman, which he has taken upon credit, or pur- 
chased with money subducted from the shop. 

'TThis detection has made him desperate. He 
now openly declares his ressolution to be a gentle- 
man; says that his soul is too great for a counting- 
house; ridicules the conversation of city taverns; 
talks of new plays, and boxes, and ladies ; gives 
duchesses for his toasts; carries silver, forreadines?, 
in his waistcoat -pocket; and comes home at night 
in a chair, ^\^th such thunders at the door, as have 
more than once brought the watchmen from their 
stands. 

Vol. IX. E 



Little expences will not hurt ui; and I could 
forgive a few jnvenile frolicksy if he would be care* 
fut of the main ; but his favourite topick. is con* 
tempt of money, whichi he says, is of no use but 
to be ipenu RicheSy ^hout honciir, he holds 
empty things f and once told me to my face, that 
wealthy plodders were only punreyors to men of 
spirit. 

He is always impatient in the company of hir 
old friendSf and seldom speaks tiU he in warmed 
with wine) he then entertains us with accounts tha| 
vrt do not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords' 
and ladies, and quarrels between ofllcers of the 
guards) shews a miniature on his 8nu£F*boa> ani 
wonders that aoy man can look upon the new 
dancer without rapture. 

All this is very provoking^ ; and yet all this 
might be borne, if the boy could support his pre^ 
tensions. But whatever he may thitik, he is yet 
far from the accomplishments which he has encka- 
TOured to purchase at so dear a rate. I have watch* 
ed him in publick places. He sneaks in like a man 
th^t knows he is where he should not be ; he i^ 
proud to catch the slightest salutation^ and often 
claims it when it is not intended. Other men re^ 
ceive dignity from dress, but my booby looks al* 
ways more meanly for his finery. Pear Mr Idler ^ 
tell him what must at last become of a fop, whom 
pride will not suffer to be a trader, and whom l9nff 
habits in a shop forbid to be a gentleman. 

I ami SiR| &9. 

Tin Wairs^ot. 
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XxACHO, a king of Lapland, waa in his youtk 
the most icnowned of tb^ oorthern warriors* 
2ii« nMurtial atchievemeoU remain engraved on a 
p31ar of flint lO the rocks of Hanga, and are to 
tbia day solemnly carolled to the harp by the 
I«aplanaers, at the fires with which they ^tiebrate 
their nightly festivities. Such waa his intrepid spi- 
rit, that he ventured to pass the lake f^eticr to tho 
isle of fHzardsf where ne descended alone into the 
dreary vault in which a magician had been kept 
bound for sta ages, and read the Gothick charac^ 
tera inscribed on his brazen mace. His eye was 
ao piercing, that, as ancient dironicles report, he 
could blunt the weapons of his enemies only bf 
looking at them# At twelve years of age he car* 
ried an iron vessel of a prodigious weight, for the 
length of five furbngs» m the presence of all the 
chiefs of his father's castle* 

I^or was he lesa celebrated for his prudence and 
wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
Qod repeated among I^aplanders. To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was wont to 
jfty, OJm^s belt u dwayt buckled. To shew that 
the most prosperous condition of life is often ha* 
xardous, his lesson was, When you tUdeon the smooth* 
Hi ke, bemare of pits beneatL He consoled hit 
countryment when they were once preparing to 
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leave the frozen deserts of Lapland, and resolved 
to seek some warmer climate, by telling them, 
that the Eastern nations, notwithstanding their 
boasted fertility, passed every night amidst the 
horrors of anxious apprehension, and were inex- 
pressibly aflhghted, and almost stunned, every 
morning, with the noise of the sun while he was 
rising. 

His temperance and severity of manners were 
Us chief praise. In his early years he never tasted 
wine ; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. 
He constantly slept in his armour, with his spear 
in his hand; nor would he use a battle-ax whose 
handle was inlaid with brass. He did not, however^ 
persevere in this contempt of luxury ; nor did he 
close his days with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the Guhsf or wild- 
dog, being bewildered in a sohtary forest, and hav- 
ing passed the fatigues of the day without any in- 
terval of refreshment, he discovered a large store 
of honey in the hoUow of a pine. This was a 
dainty which he had never tasted before ; and being 
at once faint and hungry, he fed greedily dpon it. 
From this unusual and delicious repast he received 
so much satisfaction, that, at his return home, he 
commanded honey to be served up at his table 
every dav. His palate, by degrees, became «?• 
fined and vitiated ; he began to lose his native re* 
lish for simple fare, and contracted a habit of indulg- 
ing himself in delicacies; he ordered the delight- 
ful gardens of his castle to be thrown open, in which 
the most luscious fruits had been suffered to ripen 
and decay, unobserved and untouched, for mttf 
revolving autumns, and gratified his appetite wkh 
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luxunoiu dntnta. At length be taooi it «pc> 
dient to introduce ariDe, » ta agr««able iinpiQve- 
mmt, or a oeceuary ingivdimt, to hii iww wmy of 
livmg; and haTiog once tasted it, he WM tempted^ 
br Utde and littk, to give a loow to the esceuea 
of intoskatioi]. His eenienl nmplicity of life vn 
chanced; he perfumea hi* apartmenta by burn- 
ing toe wood of the most aromatick fir, ii;d i:0Rt> 
' manded hit hdmet to be ornamented vrith beao- 
tifiil raw* of the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolenc* 
and efieminacy itole upon him by plea^in^ and 
imperceptible gradationa, relaxed the linewt of hia 
resolutian, and extioguished hii thirat of nuUtary 
glory. 

While Hacho wai thiu immened in pleasure and 
in repoae, it wu reported to him, one moniiiiga 
that the preceding night, a diustroua omen had 
been diicovered, and that bata and hideous bird* 
had drunk up the oil which nouriEhed the perpe- 
tual lamp in the temple of Odin. About the anine 
dme, a Rieuenger airived to tell him, that the king 
of Norway had invaded hia kingdom with a fmr.iJ- 
able aimy. Hacho, terrified aa lie was with the 
omen of the night, and enervated with iiidul- 
gence, rauzed himself from his vntuptuoiis letlargy* 
and lecollecting tome faint and few tparka uf 
veteran valour, marched foru-ard to mivt him. 
Both anniesjoinedbattle in the forest where Hauha 
had been lost after huntiitg; and it sn liappenedi 
that the king of Noiway challenged him to tingltf 
combatineartheplacewheiehe had last fdthihuuey. 
The Lapland chief, languid and luiM *" 
IS soon oreifovr^Kd ; he &ftg 
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from his body, uttered this exclamation, which the 
Xiaplandcrs still use as an early lesson to their 
children : " The vicious man should date his dc- 
** struction from the first temptation. How justly 
** do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxur)', in the 
*• place where I first yielded to those allurements 
•* which seduced me to deviate from temperance 
** and innocence ! The honey which I tasted in this 
*« forest, and not the hand of the king of Norwayi 
" conquers Hacho." 
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IT may, I think, be justly observed, that few 
books disappoint their readers more than the narra* 
tions of travellers. One part of mankind is naturally 
curious to learn the sentiments, manners, and con« 
dition of the rest; and every mind that has leisure 
or power to extend its views, must be desirous of 
knowing in what proportion Providence has dis- 
tributed the blessings of nature, or the advantages 
of art, among the several nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to 
every book from which it can expect ^^ratification* 
The adveiiturer upon unknovsm coasts, and the dc» 
tcriber of distant regions, is always welcomed as a 
man who has laboured for the pleasure of otherSf 
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and who is able to enlarge our knowledge and rec- 
tify our opinions ; but wheii the volume is opened, 
nothine is found but such general accounts as leave 
no distinct idea behind them, or such minute enu- 
merations as few can read with either profit or de- 
light. 

Every vTiter of travels should consider, tl;at, 
like all other authors, he undertakes eitlier to in- 
struct or please, or to mingle pleasure with in- 
struction. He that instructs must offer to the 
mind something to be imitated, or something to be 
avoided ; he that pleases must offer new images to 
his reader, and enable him to form a tacit compa- 
rison of his own state with that of others. • 

The greater part of travellers tell nothing, be- 
cause their method of travelling supplies them with 
nothing to be told. He that enters a town at night 
and surveys it in the morning, and then hastens 
away to another place, and guesses at the manners 
of the inhabitants by the entertainment which his 
inn afforded him, may please himself for a time 
with a hasty change of scenes, and a confused re- 
membrance of palaces and churches ; he may gra- 
tify his eye with a variety of landscapes, and regale 
his palate with a succession of vintages ; but let 
him be contented to please himself without endea- 
vouring to disturb others. Why should he record 
excursions by which nothing could be learned, or 
wish to make a shew of knowledge, which, with- 
out some power of intuition anknown to other 
mortals, he never could attain ? 

Of those who crowd the world with tfafeir itine* 
rariesy some have no other purpose thaot^ 
the face of the country ; those who lit j| 
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and are curious to know what is done or suffered 
in distant countries^ may be informed by one of 
these wanderersy that on a certain day he set out 
early with the caravan, and in the first hour's 
inarch saw, towards the south, a hill covered with 
trees, then passed over a stream, which ran north* 
ward with a swift course, but which is probably 
dry in the summer months ; that an hour after he 
•aw something to the right which looked at a dis* 
tance like a castle with towers, but which he dis* 
covered afterwards to be a craggy rock ; that he 
then entered a valley, in which he saw several trees 
tall and flourishing, watered by a rivulet not mark* 
ed in the maps, of which, he was not able to leam 
the name ; that the road afterward grew stony, and 
the country uneven* where he observed among the 
hills many hollows worn by torrents, and was told 
that the road was passable only part of the year ; 
that going on they found the remains of a build- 
ing, once, perhaps, a fortress, to secure the pass, or 
to restrain the robbers, of which the present inha* 
bitants can give no other account than that it is 
haunted by fairies ) that they went to dine, at the 
foot of a rock, and travelled the rest cf the day 
along the banks of a river, from which the road 
turned aside towards evening, and brought them 
within sight of a village, which was once a con si* 
derable town, but which afforded them neither 
good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and 
dry, over rough and smooth, without incident8| 
without reflection ; and, if he obtains his company 
for another day, will disnuss him again at night, 
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equally fatigued with a like succession of rocks and 
streams, mountains and ruins. 

This is the common style of those sons of enter- 
prize, who visit savage coimtries, and range thrpugh 
•solitude and desolation ; who pass a desert, and 
tell that it is sandy ; who cross a valley, and find 
that it is green. There are others of more delicate 
sensihility, that visit only the realms of elegance 
and softness; that wander through Italian palaces, 
and amuse the gentle reader vdth catalogues of pic- 
tures; that hear masses in magnificent churches, 
and recount the number of the pillars or variega- 
tions of the pavement. And there are yet others, 
who, in disdain of trifles, copy inscriptions elegant 
and rude, ancient and modem; and transcribe into 
their book the walls of every edifice, sacred or ci- 
vil. He that reads these books must consider his 
labour as its own reward ; for he will find nothing 
on which attention can fix, or which memory can 
retain. 

He that would travel for the entertainment of 
others, should remember that the great object of 
remark is human life. Every nation has something 
particular in its manufactures, its works of genius, 
its medicines, its agriculture, its customs, and its 
policy. He only is a useful traveller, who brings 
home something by which his country may be be* 
nefited ; who procures some supply of want, or some 
mitigation of evil, which may enable his readers to 
compare their condition with that of others, to 
improve it whenever it is worse, and whenever it is 
better to enjoy it. 
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I AM 



TO THE IDLER. 

the daughter of « gentkmatiy who during, 
hit life'time enjoyed a small income which arot9 
from a pension from the court« by which he wai 
enabled to live in a genteel and comfbrtaUe maooen 

By the situation of lif^ in which he was placed* 
he was frequently introdftced into the company of 
those of much greater fortunes than hia own 9 
among whom he was always received with complaa* 
sancey and treated with civility* 

At six years of age I waa sent to a boardings 
school in the countrv^ at which I continued till my 
father's death. This melancholy event happened 
at a time when I was by no means of sufficient age 
to manage for myself^ while the passions of yott&i' 
continued unsubduedf and before ex{>erience could 
guide my sentiments or my actions* 

I was then taken from school by an uncle* to 
the care of whom my fether had conunitted me on 
his dying-bed. With him I lived several years ; 
and as he was amnarried» the management of his 
family was committed to me. In this character I 
alwa^ endeavoured to acquit myself 9 if not with 
applause, at least without censure. 

At the age of twenty-one, a young gentleman 
«f some fortune paid his addresses to me, and o£^ 
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fered me terms of marriage* This proposal I 
should readily have accepted, because from vicinity 
of residence, and from many opportunities of ob« 
serving his behaviour, I had in some sort contract-* 
ed an affection for him. My uncle, for what rea- 
«on I do not know, refused his consent to this al- 
liance, though it would have been complied with by 
the father of the young gentleman ; ^nd as the fu* 
^ure condition of my life was wholly dependent on 
him, I was not willing to disoblige him, and there- 
fotr, though unwillingly, decCned the ofFen 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune, fre- 
quently hintfd to me in conversation, that at his 
deatp I should be provided for in such a manner 
that I should be able to make my future life com- 
fortable and happy, As this promise was often re- 
peated, I was the less anxious about any provision 
for myself. In a short time my uncle was taken 
ill, and though all possible mSans were made use of 
for his recovery, in a few days he died. 

The sorrow arising from the loss of a relation, 
l^y whom I had been always treated with the great- 
est kindness, however grievous, was not the worst 
of my misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almost un- 
interrupted state of health, he was the less mindful 
of his dissolution, and died intestate, by which! 
means his who)e fortune devolved to a nearer rela- 
tion, the heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living \n the 
manner with which I have so {ong flattered myself, 
I tfm doubtful what method I shsli take to procure 
a decent maintenance. I have been educated in t 
fiianner that has set me above a state of servitude, 
lud nxf situation renders me unfit fo^ ijtkt company 
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of those with whom I have hitherto conversed. 
But, though disappointed in my expectations, I 
do not despair. I will hope that assistance may 
still be obtained for innocent distress, and that 
friendship, though rare, is yet not impossible to 
be found. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Sophia Heedtuljl. 
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As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering 
along the streets of Bagdat, musing on the varie- 
ties of merchandise which the shops offered to his 
vievsr, and observing the different occupations which 
busied the multitudes on every side, he was awaken- 
ed from the tranquillity of meditation by a crowd 
that obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, | 
and saw the chief visicr, who, having returned from ! 
the divan, was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being 
supposed to have some petition for the visier, was 
permitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness 
of the apartments, admired the walls hung with 
golden tapestry, and the floors covered with silkei 
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carpetSy aad despised the simple neatness of his 
own little habitation. 

Surely, said he to himself, this palace is the seat 
of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, 
and discontent and sorrow can have no admission. 
Whatever nature has provided for the delight of 
sense, is here spread forth to be enjoyed. What 
can mortals hope or imagine, which the master of 
this palace has not obtained ? The dishes of luxury 
cover his table, the voice of harmony lulls him in 
his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves 
of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets 
of Ganges. He speaks, and his mandate is obey 
ed; he wishes, and his wish is gratified; all whom 
he sees obey him, and all whom he Iiears flatter him. 
How different^ Ortogrulj is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual torments of unsatisfied de- 
sire, and who hast no amusement in thy power that 
can vrithhold thee from thy own reflections ! They 
tell thee that thou art wise ; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor, and 
the wise have very little power of flattering them- 
selves. That man is surely the most wretched of 
the sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own 
faults and follies always before him, and who has 
none to reconcile; him to himself by praise and ve- 
neration. I h ive long sought content, and have 
not found it ; I will from this moment endeavour 
to be rich. 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in 
his chamber for six months, to deliberate how he 
should grow rich ; he sometimes proposed to offer 
himself as a counsellor to one of the kiiigs of In- 
dia, and sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in 

Vol. IX. F 
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the rpines of Golconda. One day^ after some hours 
passed in violent fluctuation of opimon^ deep in* 
sensibly seized him in his chair ; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country in search of some 
one that might teaqh him to grow rich ; and as he 
stood on the top of a hill shaded with cypress, ia 
doubt whither to djlrect his steps, his father ap- 
peared on a sudden standing before him* Ortogrut^ 
eaid the old man, 1 know thy perplexity ; ikten 
to thy father; turn thine eye on the opposite 
mountain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent 
tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise 
of thunder, and scattering its foam on the impends 
ing woods. No\<r| said his father, behold the vad- 
}ey that lies between the hills. Ortogrul looked, 
and espied a little weU, out of which issued a small 
rivulet. Tell me now, said his father| do^t thou 
wish for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee 
like the mountain torrent, or for a slow and gradual 
increase, resembling the rill gliding from the well? 
Let me be qpickly rich, said Oriogrul ; let the 
golden stfeani be quick and violent. Look round 
thee, said his father, once again. Oriogrul looked^ 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and 
dusty ; but following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, slow 
and constant, kept always full. He waked, and 
determined to grow rich by silent profit and perse-j 
?ering industry.' 

' Having. sold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandise,? 'and in twenty years purchased land$, on 
which he raised a house, equal in sumptuousness to 
that of the visier, to which he invited all the mi- 
aisters of pleasure^ -expecting to enjoy all the feH- 
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city wiiicli he had imagined riches able tm afford. 
Leisure soon made him weary of himself, aod he 
iongfsi to be persuaded that he was great and hap" 
py» He was courteous and liberal; he gave all 
that approached him hopes of pleasing him, and all 
who should please him hopea of being rewarded* 
Every art of praise was tried, and every source of 
adulatory fiction was exhausted. OrUfgrui heard 
his flatterers without delight, because he found hira« 
aelf unable to believe them* His own heart told 
him lit frailties, his own understanding reproached 
kim with his £iults. How long, said he, with a 
deep sigh, have 1 been labouring in vain to amaas 
we^h which at last it useless f Let no man here* 
after wish to be rich, who is already too wise t^ be 
flattered* 
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TO TB£ IJyhZtt. 

■ la, 

JL HE uncertainty and ddfects of lan^ge have 
produced very frequent complaints among the 
kamed ; yet diere still remain many words among 
ua undefined, which are very necessary to be right- 
ly understood, and which produce very mischievous 
mistakes when they are erroneously intezpreted* 

F3 
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I lived in a state of celibacy beyond the usual 
time. In the hurry, first of pleasure, and after- 
wards of buside^s^ I felt no want of a domestic 
companion 5 but becoming weary of labour, I soon 
grew more weary of idleness, and thought it rea- 
sonable tQ follow the custom of life, and to seek 
some' solace of my cares in female tenderness, and 
some amusement of my leisure in female cbearful- 
ness. 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last with great caution. , My resor 
lution was, to keep my passions neutral, and to 
marry only in compliance with my reason. I drew 
upon a page of my pocket-book a scheme of all fe- 
male virtues and vices, with the vices which border 
upon every virtue, and the virtues which are allied 
to every vice. I considered that wit was sarcastick, 
and magnanimity imperious ; that avarice was ceco- 
nomical, and ignorance obsequious ; and having 
estimated the good and evil of every quality, em- 
ployed my own diligence, and that of my friends, 
to' find the lady in whom nature and reason had 
reached that happy mediocrity which is equally re- 
mote from exuberance and deficience. 

Every woman had her admirers and her censurers; 
and the expectations which one i-aised were by an- 
other quickly depressed ; yet there was pne in 
whose favour almost all suffrages concurred^ Jliw 
Gentle was universally allowed to be a good so^ of 
woman. Her fortune was not large, but so pru- 
dently managed, that she wore finer clothes, and 
^aw more company, than many who were knowtt to * 
be twice as rich. Miss Gentle*s visits were every 
where welcome ; and whatever family she favoufed 
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with her camf^nj, the always left behind her tuch 
a degree of kindness at recommended her to otheni. 
Every day extended her acquaintance ; and all who 
knew her declared that they never met with a bet« 
ter sort of woman. 

To Miss Genlle I made my addresses, tad was re- 
ceived with great equality of temper. She did 
not in the days of courtship assume the privilege 
of imposing rigorous conmiands, or resenting slight 
offences. If J forgot any of her injunctions, I 
was gently reminded ; if I missed the minute of ap- 
pointment, I was easily forgiven* I foresaw no- 
thing in marriage but a halcyon calm, and longed 
for the happiness which was to be found in the 
inseparable society of a good sort of woman. 

The jointure was soon settled by the intervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentle 
was made mine for ever. The first month was 
passed easily enough in receiving and repaying the 
civilities of our friends. The bride practised with 
great exactness all the niceties of ceremony, and 
distributed her notice in the most punctilious pro- 
portions to the friends who surrounded us with 
their happy auguries. 

But the time soon came when we were left to 
ourselves, and were to receive our pleasures from 
each other, and I then began to perceive that I 
was not formed to be much delighted by a good 
sort of woman. Her great principle is, that tlie 
orders of a family must not be broken. Every 
hour of the day has its employment inviolably ap- 
propriated; nor will any importunity persuade her 
to walk in the garden at the time which she has 
devoted to her needle-work, or to sit up stairs in 

F3 
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that part ofthc forenoon which she has accuBtomed 
herself to spend in the back parlour. She allows 
herself to sit half an hour after breakfast, and an 
hour after dinner; while I am talking or reading to 
her, she keeps her eye upon her watch, and when 
the minute of departure comes, will leave an argu^ 
ment unfinished, or the intrigue of a play unra- 
velled. She once called me to supper when I was 
v^^atching an eclipse, and summoned me at another 
time to bed when I was going to give directions at 
a fire. 

Her conversation is so habitually cautious, that 
she never talks to me but in general terms, as to 
one whom it is dangerous to trust. For discrimina- 
tions of character slie has no names: all whom she 
mentions are honest men and agreeable women. 
She smiles not by sensation, but by practice. Her 
laughter is never excited but by a joke, and her 
notion of a joke is not very delicate. The repeti- 
tion of a joke does not weaken its effect ; if she ha* 
laughed once, she will laugh again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and 
pride ; but she has frequent reason to lament that 
they are so frequent in the world. All who are 
not equally pleased with the good and the bad, 
with the elegant and gross, with the witty and the 
dull, all who distinguish excellence from defects 
she considers as ill-natured; and she condemns as 
proud all who repress impertinence or quell pre- 
sumption, or expect respect from any other emU 
nence than that of fortune, to which she is always 
willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom she openly hates, for |F 
encc she suffers, or believes herself to 8ufiin> waj 



quzirtr-irCc Ctc/.r.r ir the crir...*- c: :!'.? \^ .":','., n':.s* 

fectsor. cc7.iir.uf 5 i:ri]tfrri. b/.t it :s :r."'po*s:K." :o 
be ittir.ste ^ri:h the v^h.^Ie tc\rr. 

She ciT.T exercises her ber.evclor.co by pityivjr 

in her circle ofr.:*::cc; sho is \\\ hoiir'v ti-i^v:-* 1^5? 
one should catch ccid in the r^ir.. av.c ;v.*oth.!M- bo 
frighted by the high vir.d. Her chanty she shew « 
by lament irg that so Tr.any poor \vrt^:eh;*s should 
languish in the street?, and by wo!*dorin^ \vh;it ihe 
great can think on that they do so little goiHi with 
such large estates. 

Her house is elegant, and her tnblo dainty, 
though she has little taste of elegaroe, and is whol- 
ly free from vicious ll:xlsr^■; but she comforts her- 
self that nobodv can savthat her b.ouse is diriv, or 
that her dishes are not well drcst. 

This, Mr Idler^ I have found by long experience 
to be the character of a good sort of woman* whieli 
I have sent vou for the infonnation of those bv 
whom a good sort r/'utcmariy and a good wonun^ may 
happen to be used as equivalent terms, and wlio 
sr.av suiferbv the mistake, like 

Your humble aer\-ant, 

Tim Warner, 
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Omar, the wn of Husno, had pasted teventj- 
five yean in honour and proiperity. The &votir 
of three successive califs had filled his house with 
gold and silver; and whenever he appeared, the 
benedictions of the people prockimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short contuiuance.^ 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel; the 
fragrant flower is passing away in its own odours. 
The vigour of Omar began to fail, the curls of 
beauty fell from his head, strength departed from 
his hands and agility from his feet. He gave back 
to the cahf the keys of trust and the seals of se- 
crecy ; and sought no other pleasure for the re- 
mains of life than the converse of the wise, and the 
gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired* 
His chamber was filled by visitants, eager to catch 
the dictates of experience, and oificious to pay the 
tribute of admiration. Caled, the son of the vice- 
roy of Egypt, entered every day early, and retired 
late. He was beautiful and eloquent ; Omar ad- 
mired his wit, and loved his docility. Tell nae^ 
said Caled, thou to whose voice nations have list- 
ened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremi- 
ties of Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar the 
prudent. The arts by which you have gained 
power and preserved it, are to you no longer neces- 
sary or useful J impart to mc the secret of your 
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conduct, and teach me the plan upon which your 
wisaom has built your fortune. 

Young man, said Omar, it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of so- 
litude I said thus to myself, leaning against a ce- 
dar which spread its branches over my head: Sev- 
enty years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty re- 
maining : ten years I will allot to the attainment 
of knowledge, and ten I will pass in foreign coun- 
tries; I sliall be learned, and therefore shall be 
honoured; every city will shout at my arrival, and 
every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed will store my mind with images 
which I shall be busy through the rest of my Ufe 
in combining and comparing. I jshall revel in in- 
exhaustible accumulations of intellectual riches ; I 
«hall find new pleasures for every moment, and shall 
never xnore be weary of myself. I will, however, 
not deviate too far from the beaten track of life, 
but will try what can be found in female delicacy. 
J will marry a wife beautiful as the Hourtes and 
wise as Zohelde ; with her I will live twenty years 
within the suburbs of Bagdat, in every pleasure 
that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 
I will then retire to a rural dwelling, pass my last 
days in obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently 
down on the bed of death. Through my life it 
•hall be my settled resolution, that I will never de- 
pend upon the smile of princes; that I will never 
etand exposed to the artifices of courts; I will never 
pant for publick honours, nor disturb my quiet 
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\;vith affairs of state. Such was my scbeme of life» 
whicli I impressed indelibly upon my memory. 

The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 
in search of knowledge; and know not how I waa 
diverted from my desijg^. I had no visible impe- 
diments without^ nor any ungovernable passions 
within. I regarded knowledge as the highest ho- 
nour and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole 
upon day, and month glided after months till I 
found tliat seven years of the fu-st ten had vanished* 
and left nothing behind them. I now postponed 
my purpose of travelling ; for why should I go 
abroad while so much remained to be learned at 
home ? I immured myself for four years, and 
studied the laws of the empire. The &me of my 
•kill reached the judges; I was found able to speajt: 
upon doubtful questions, and was conunanded to 
•tand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
with attention, I was consulted with confidence, 
and the love of praise fastened on my heart* 

I still wished to see distant countries, listened 
with rapture to the relations of travellers, and re* 
Solved some time to ask my dismission, that I might 
feast my soul with novelty ; but my pretence was 
always necessary, and the stream or business hur- 
ried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but I stitt 
proposed to trava, and therefore would not confine 
myself by marriage. 

In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought it best to 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and in* 
dulge myself in domestic pleasures. But at BStf 
no man easily finds a woman beautiful as the jffsti* 
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Wn*) and nise b> Xt^Je. I inquired and nrjected, 
constdted and drlibetated, till the lixty-sccond year 
made me ashiuned of gazing upon giiis. I hadnoir 
, DOihtae left bnt retirt:ineiit, and for ictirement I 
never loimd s timet till disease forced me from pub- 
lick emptoyment. 

Such wai my ichcme, and such hai been its con- 
•equence. With ao insatiable thi rat for knowledge, 
I trifled sway the years of improvement ; vrith a 
iTitleai deure of seeing different conntries, I have 
■Iwayi raided in the same city; with the highest 
expectatioQ of conoubial felicity, I hare lived un- 
mutied ; and with unalterabte resolutions of coO' 
templative retireoient, I am going to die withia 
the walls of Bagiat. 



V IDS. SATURDAY, MARCH 99, 1760. 



It TCiT iddom happens to man that liu buiinew 
is his pleasure. What is done from necessity ii 
fo often to be done when againkt the pietent incli- 
nation, and M often fills iJie mind W^" 
that an habitual diniike steals upod 1 
■hrink involuntarily from the rcmi 
tank. This h the reason wh^ al 
vrishet to quit his emplDyment; he'q 
anotbei state, but is disgusted with H 
From thi) unwillingness to perfoivfl 
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is required of that which is commonly performed 
with reluctance, it proceeds that few auUiors write 
their own lives. Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, gene- 
rals, and seamen, have given to the world their own 
stories, and the events with which their different 
stations have made them acquainted. They re- 
tired to the closet as to a place of quiet and amuse- 
ment, and pleased themselves with writing, because 
they could lay down the pen whenever they were 
weary. But the author, however conspicuous, or 
however important, either in the pubUck eye or 
in his own, leaves his life to be related by his suc- 
cessors, for he cannot gratify his vanity but by sa- 
crificing his ease. 

It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of 
a studious life affords no matter for narration i but 
the truth is, that of the most studious life a great 
part passes without study. An author partakes 
of the common condition of humanity; he is bom 
and married like another man ; he has hopes and 
fears, expectations and disappointments^ griefs and 
joys, and friends and enemies, like a courtier or a 
statesman ; nor can I conceive why his affairs should 
not excite cunosity as much as the whisper of a 
drawing-room, or the factions of a camp. 

Nothing detains the reader's attentioa more 
powerfully than deep involutions of distress, or 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune ; and these might 
be abundantly afforded by memoirs of the sons of 
literature. They are intangled by contracts which 
they know not how to fulfil, and obliged to write 
on subjects which tliey do not understand. Every 
publication is a new period of time, from which some 
increase or declension of fame is to be reckoned* 
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The gradations of a hero's life are from battle to 
battle, and of an autlior's from book to book. 

Success and miscaniage have the same effects 
in all conditions. The prosperous are feared, hated, 
and flattered; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied, 
and despised. No sooner is a book published than 
the writer may judge of the opinion of the world. 
If his acquaintance press round him in publick 
places, or salute him from the other side of the 
street; if invitations to dinner come thick upon him, 
and those with whom he dines keep him to sup- 
per ; if the ladies turn to him when his coat is 
plain, and the footmen serve him with attention 
and alacrity ; he may be sure that his work hat 
been praised by some leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not 
less easily observed. If the author enters a coffee- 
house, he has a box to himself; if he calls at a 
bookseller's, the boy turns his back ; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prognosticks, authors will vi- 
sit him in a morning, and talk to him hour after 
hour of the malevoknce ofcriticks, the neglect of 
merit, the bad taste of the age, and the candour 
of posterity. 

All this, modified and varied by accident and 
custom, would form very amusing scenes of bio- 
graphy, and might recreate many a mind which is 
very little delighted Avith conspiracies or battles, 
intrigues of a court, or debates of a parliament ; 
to this might be added all the changes of the 
countenance of a patron, traced from the first 
glow which flattery raises in his cheek, through 
ardour of fondness, vehemence of promise, magni- 
ficence of praise^ excuse of delay> and lam^otatiua 

Vol. IX. G 
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of inability^ to the last chill look of final dismis- 
sion, when the one grows weary of soliciting, and 
the other of hearing solicitation. 

Thus copious are the materials which have been 
hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while the reposi- 
tones of every family that has produced a soldier 
or a minister are ransacked, and libraries are crowd- 
ed vrith useless folios of state papers which will 
never be read, and which contribute nothing to 
valuable knowledge. 

I hope the learned will be taught to know their 
own strength and their value, and, instead of de- 
voting their lives to the honour of those who sel- 
dom thank them for their labours, resolve at last 
to do justice to themselves. 



N^ 103. SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1760. 



BeJj^Uvfe ad loners jutsit spatla ultima vlU. 

Juv. 

JVlUCH of the pain and pleasure of mankind 
arises from the conjectures which every one makes 
of the thoughts of others ; we all enjoy praise 
which we do not hear, add resent contempt wUch 
we do not see. The Idler may therefore befiHr- 
given, if he suffers his imagination to represent to 
him what his readers will say or think when tbej 
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are informed that they have now his last paper in 
their hands. 

Value is more frequently raised hy scarcity than 
by use. That which lay neglected when it was 
conuDOOy rises in estimation as its quantity becomes 
less. We seldom learn the true want of what we 
have till it is discovered that we can have no more. 

This essay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other ; 
and he that finds this late attention recompensed, 
will not forbear to wish that he had bestowed it 
sooner. 

Though the IdUr and his readers have contract- 
ed no close friendship, they are perhaps both un- 
willing to part. There are few things not purely 
evil, of which we can say, without some emotion 
of uneasiness, this is the last* Those who never 
could agree together, shed tears when mutual dis- 
content has determined them to final separation ; 
of a place which has been frequently visited, though 
without pleasure, the last look is taken with h^- 
viness of heart ; and the Idier^ vrith all his chiUneti 
of tranquillity, is not wholly unaffected by the 
thought that his last essay is now before hinu 

This secret horror of the last is inseparable froai 
a thinking being, vidiose life is limited, and to whom 
death is dreadful. We alv^ays make a secret com- 
parison between a part and the whole ; the termi- 
aatioo of any period of life reminds us that li& 
itaelf hat likewise its termination ; when we have 
done any thipg for the last time, we involuntarily 
reflect that a part dP the days allotted us is past, 
and chat as more is pest there is less remaining. 

It if very happily and kindly provided* tbit iq 
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every life tliere are certain pauses and iaterruptionSy 
which force consideration upon the careless, and 
seriousness upon the light ; points of time where 
one course of action ends, and another begins ; and 
by vicissitudes of fortune, or alteration of employ- 
ment, by change of place or loss of friendship, we 
are forced to say of something, ihit is the last. 

An even and unvaried tenour of life always hides 
from our apprehension the approach of its end. 
Succession is not perceived but by variation ; he 
that lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects 
that as the present day is such will be the morrow, 
easily conceives time as running in a circle and re- 
turning to itself. The uncertamty of our duration 
is impressed commonly by dissimilitude of condi- 
tion ; it is only by finding life changeable that we 
are reminded of its shortness. 

This conviction, however forcible at every new 
impression, is every moment fading from the mind; 
and partly by the inevitable incursion of new images, 
and partly by voluntary exclusion of unwelcome 
thoughts, we are again exposed to the universal 
fallacy ; and we must do another thing for the last 
time, before we consider that the time is nigh when 
we shall do no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that solemn 
week which the Christian world has always set 
apart for the examination of the conscience, the 
review of life, the extinction of earthly desires, 
and the renovation of holy purposes ; I hope that 
my readers are already disposed to view every inci- 
dent with seriousness, and improve it by meditH" 
tion ; aYid that, when they see this series of trifles 
brought to a conclusion, they will consider that. 
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by outliving the Idler^ they have passed weeks* 
monthsy and years, which are now ho longer in 
their power ; that an end must in time be put to 
every thing great as to every thing littk ; that to 
life must come its last hour, and to this system of 
being its last day, the hour at which probation 
ceases, and repentance will be vain ; the day in 
which every work of the hand, and imagination of 
the heart, shall be brought to judgment, and an 
everlasting futurity shall be determined by the 
past. 
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JV1 ANY naturalists are of opinion, that the ani- 
mals which we commonly consider as mute, have 
the power of imparting their thoughts to one an- 
other. That they can express general sensation is 
very certain ; every being that can utter sounds, 
has a different voice for pleasure and for pain. The 
hound informs his fellows when he scents his game; 
the hen calls her chickens to their food by her 
cluck, and drives them from danger by her scream. 
Birds have the greatest variety of notes ; they 
have indeed a variety, which seems almost sufficient 
to make a speech adequate to the purposes of a life 

* This Wat the original No. 21, but on the republication 
«f the work in volumes, Dr Johnson substUuttd what now 
stands under thst h^&d* 
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which ifi regulated by instinct, and can admit little 
change or improvement. To the cries of birds 
curiosity or superstition has been always attentive ; 
many have studied the language of the feathered 
tribes, and some have boasted that they under- 
stood it. 

The most skilful or most confident interpreters 
of the sylvan dialogues, have been commonly found 
among the philosophers of the east, in a country 
where the calmness of the air, and the mildness of 
the seasons, allow the student to pass a great part 
of the year in groves and bowers. But what may 
be done in one place by peculiar opportunities, may 
be performed in another by peculiar diligence. A 
shepherd of Bohemia has, by long abode in the 
forests, enabled himself to understand the voice of 
birds ; at least he relates with great confidence a 
story, of which the credibility is left to be consi- 
dered by the learned. / 

As I was sitting (said he) within a hollow rock« 
and watching my sheep that fed in the valley, I 
heard two vultures interchangeably crying on the 
summit of a cliff. Both voices were earnest and 
deliberate. My curiosity prevailed over the care 
of the flock ; I climbed slowly and silently frORi 
crag to crag, concealed among the shrubs, till I 
found a cavity where I might sit and listen with- 
out suffering, or giving disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labour would be well 
repaid, for an old vulture was sitting on a naked 
prominence, with her young about her, whom she 
was instructing in the arts of a vulture's life, ai^ 
preparing, by the last lecture, for their Enal d& 
mission to the mountains and the skies. 
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My children, said the old vulture, you will the 
less want my instructions, because you have had my 
practice before your eyes; you have seen me snatch 
from the farm the household fowl, you have seen 
me seize the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the 
pasture ; you know how to fix your talons, and 
how to balance your flight when you are laden 
with your prey. But you remember the taste of 
more delicious food. I have often regaled you 
with the flesh of man. Tell us, said the young 
vultures, where man may be found, and how he 
may be known ; his flesh is surely the natural food 
of a vukure. Why have you never brought a man 
in your taions to the nest ? He is too bulky, said 
the mother-; when we find a man we can only tear 
away his flesh, and leave his bones upon the ground. 
Since man is 8o big, said the young ones, how do 
you kill him ? You are afraid of the wolf and of 
the t)ear, by what power are vultures superior to 
man ? Is man more defenceless than a sheep ? We 
have tiot the strength of man, returned the mother, 
and I am sometimes in doubt whether we have the 
subtility ; and the vultures would seldom feast up- 
on his flesh, had not nature, that devoted him to 
our uses, infused into him a strange ferocity, which 
I have never observed in any other being that feeds 
upon the earth. Two herds of men will often 
meet and shake the earth with noise, and fill the air 
with fire. When you hear noise, and sec fire, with 
flashes along the ground, hasten to the place with 
your swi^est wing for men are surely destroying 
onp another; you will then find the ground 
smoking with blood, and covered with carcases, of 
whkh many are dismembered and mangled for tlir 
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convenience of the vulture. But wlien men have 
killed their preyt said the pupil, why do they nolt 
cat it ? When the wolf has killed a sheep, he suf- 
fers not the vulture to touch it till he has satisfied 
himself. Is not man another kind of wolf ? Man, 
s»d the mother, is the only beast who kills that 
which he does not devour,, and this quality makes 
him so much a benefiictor to our species. If men 
kill our prey, and lay it in our way, said the young 
one, what need shall we have of labouring for our- 
selves ? Because man will, sometimes, replied the 
mother, remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to 
watch his motions. When you see men in great 
numbers moving close together, like a flight of 
storks, you may conclude tiiat they are hunting, 
and that you will soon revel in human blood. But 
still, said the young one, I would gladly know tlie 
reason of this mutual slaughter. I could never 
kill what I could not eat. My child, said the 
mother, this is a question which I cannot answer, 
though I am reckoned the most subtle bird of tlie 
mountain. When I was young, I used frequently 
to visit the ayry of an old vulture, who dwelt [upon 
the Carpathian rocks ; he had made many obser- 
vations ; he knew the places that afforded prey 
round his habitation, as far in every direction as tlur 
strongest wing can fly between the rising and the 
setting of the summer sun ; he had fed year after 
year on the entrails of men. His opinion was, that 
men had only the appearance of animal Hk, being 
really vegetables with a power of motion ; and 
that as the boughs of an oak are dashed togrtker 
by the stormy that swine may f^ten upon the fillm 
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acorns, fio men arc by some unaccountaBlc power 
driven one against another, till they lose their mo- 
tion, that vultures may be fed- Others think they 
have observed sometliing of contrivance and policy 
among these mischievous beings ; and those that 
hover more closely round them, pretend, that there 
is, in every herd, one that gives directions to the 
rest, and seems to be more eminently delighted 
with a wide carnage. What it is that entitles him 
to such pre-eminence we know not ; he is seldom 
the biggest or the swiftest, but he shews by liis ea- 
gerness and diligence that he is, more than any of 
the others, a friend to the vultures* 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 



PREFACE* 

TO 

AN ESSAY 

ON 

Milton* s Use and Imitation of the Moderns^ 

IN HIS PARADISE LOST. 

[First published In the Year MDCCL.} 

It is now more than half a century since the Pa- 

ADisE LosTy having broke through the clouds 

with which the unpopularity of the author, for a 

time, obscui*ed it, has attracted the general admi* 

" * It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegant 
" and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments, and jni« 
*\initable style, points out the author of LmuJerB Preface 
** and Postscript, will no longer aUow one to plupte bimelf 
**• %uitb hiifeaUierti who appears so little to have deserved hu 
^ astiscance; an asristance which I am persuaded would ne- 
** ver have been communicated, had there been the least sus- 
" pidon of those facts which I have been the inttroment ef 
<* conveying to the world in these dieets.'*— iMUfiM vini^- 
^gtedfrmt tie charge tf plagtarUm brwgbt agaitut bim by Mr 
Lmtder^ mmi JLtudrr himself eotivietetf 0/ eefferai /o^erie* 4md 
grts imp^sHmu m ibe puWtei, By John JktgUt, M» JH* 
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ration of mankind ; who have enikavoured tocom* 
pensate the error of their first neglect, by lavish 
praises and boundless veneration. There seems to 
havie arisen a contest, among men of genius and li* 
terature, who should most advance its honour, or 
best distinguish its beauties. Some have revised 
editions, others have published commentaries, and 
all have endearroured to make their particular stu- 
dies, in some degree, subservient to this general 
emulation. 

Among the inquiries to which this ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion, none is more 
obscure in itself, or more worthy of rational curi- 
osity, than a retrospection of the progress of tlws 
mighty genius, in the construction of his work ; a 
view of the fabrick gradually rising, perhaps from 
small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies ; to trace 
back the structure, through all its varieties, to the 
simplicity of its first plan ; to find what w^as first 
projected, whence the scheme was taken, how it 
was improved, by what assistance it waS executed, 
and from what stores the materials were collected, 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of 
nature, or demolished other buildings to embellish 
his own. 

This inquiry has been, indeed, not wholly ne- 
glected, nor, perhaps, prosecuted with the care and 
diligence that it deserves. Several criticks have 
offered their conjectures ; but none have much en- 
deavoured to enforce or ascertain them. * Mr 
Voltaire tells us, without proof, that the first 

* Essay upon the Civil Wars of France, and also upon the 
Epick Poetry of the European Nations, from Homer down 
to Milton, 8vo, ij%y, p. 103. ^E. 
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liint of Paradise Lost was taken from a farce 
called Ad A MO, written by a player; *DrPEARCE, 
that k was derived from an Italian tragedy, called 
II Paradiso Perso ; and f Mr Peck, that it was 
borrowed from a wild romance. Any of these 
conjectures may possibly be true, but, as they 
stand without sufficient proof, it must be granted^ 
likewise, that they may all possibly be false ; at 
least they cannot preclude any other opinion, 
which without argument has the same claim to 
credit, and may perhaps be shewn, by resistless 
evidence, to be better founded. 

It is related, by steady and uncontroverted tra- 
dition, that the Paradise Lost was at first a 
Tragedy, and therefore, amongst tragedies, the 
first hint is properly to be sought. In a manu" 
script, published from Milton's own hand, among 
a great number of subjects for tragedy, is Adam 
Unparadised, or Adam in Exile; and this, 
therefore, may be justly supposed the embryo of 
this great poem. As it is observable, that all 
these subjects had been treated by others, the ma- 
nuscript can be supposed nothing more than a 
memorial or catalogue of plays, which, for some 
reason, the writer thought worthy of his attention. 
AVhen, therefore, I had observed, that Adam in 
ILxile was named amongst them^ t doubted not 
but, in finding the original of that tragedy, I should 
disclose the genuine source of Paradise Lost. 

♦ Preface to a Review of the Text of the Twelve Books 
of Milton's Paradise Lost, in which the chief of Dr Bentley's 
Emendations are considered, 8vo, 1733. E. - 

f New Memoirs of Mr John Milton. By Francis Peck, 
4to. X740p. 52. £. 
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Nor was my expectation disappointed ; for, Laving" 
procured the Adam us Exul of Grotius, I found, 
or imagined myself to find, the first draught, the 
prima stamna of this wonderful poem. 

Having thus traced the original of this work, I 
was naturally induced to continue my search to the 
collateral relations^ which it might be supposed to 
have contracted in its progress to maturity : and 
having, at least, persuaded my own judgment that 
th.' search has not been entirely ineffectual, I now 
lay the result of my labours b(?fore the publick ; 
with full conviction, that in questions of thi» 
kind, the world cannot be mistaken^ at least cannot 
long continue in error. 

I cannot avoid acknowledging the candour of the 
author of that excellent monthly book, the Gen- 
tleman^s Magazine^ in giving aiimission to the spe- 
cimens in favour of this argument ; and his impar" 
tlallty in as freely inserting the several answers. I 
shall here subjoin some extracts from the xviith 
volume of this work, which I think suitable to my 
purpose. To which I have added, in order to 
obviate every pretence for cavil, a list of the authors 
quoted in the following Essay, with their respec- 
tive dates i in comparison with the date of Para* 
DisE Lost. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

When this Essay was almost finished, the splen- 
did Edition of Paradise Lost, so long proomd 
by the Rev. Dr Newton, fell into my handi ; rf 
which I had, however, so little use, that M^it 
would be unjust to censure, it would be ftckffiy 
to commend it : and I should have totally focbofH 
the mention of a book that I have not re^d, bal 
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»ot one passage, at the conclusion of the life of 
Milton, excited in me too much pity and indigna- 
tion to be suppressed in silence. 

*' Deborah, Milton's youngest daughter," sayl 
the Editor, ** was married to Mr Abraham Clarke^ 
*' a weaver, in Spitalfields, and died in August 
** 1727> in the 76th year of her age. She had 
*« ten children. Ehzabeth, the youngest, wai 
** married to Mr Thomas Foster, a weaver, in 
*• Spitalfields, and had seven children, who are all 
*' dead ; and she herself ie aged about sixty^ and 
** weai and irifirm. She seemeth to be a good 
** plain sensible woman, and has confirmed several 
** particulars related above, and informed me of 
** some otliers, which she had often heard from her 
** mother." — ^These the Doctor enumerates, and 
then adds, " In all probabihty Milton's whole fa» 
** mily will be extinct with her, and he can live 
** only in his writings. And such is the caprice of 
•* fortune, this grand-daughter of a man, who will 
** be an everlasting glory to the nation, haa now 
•* for some years, with her husband, kept a little 
** chandler's or grocer's shop, for their subsistence! 
** lately at the lower HoUoway, in the road be» 
** tween Highgate and London, and at present in 
** Cock-lane, not far from Shoreditch Church.** 

That this relation is tme cannot be questioned : 
but, surely, the honour of letters, the dignity of 
sacred poetry, the spirit of the English nation, and 
the glory of human nature, require — that it should 
be true no longer. — In an age, in which statues are 
erected to the honour of this great writer, in which 
his effigy has been diffused on medala, and his 
work propagated by translatioiuit and lUmQltcdby 
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eommentaries ; in an age, which^ amidst all its 
vices, and all its follies, has not become infamous 
for want of charity ; it may be, surely, allowed to 
hope, that the living remains of Milton will be no 
longersufFered to languish in distress. It is yet in the 
pow^rof a greatpeople to reward the poctwhosename 
they boast, and from their alliance to whose genius 
they claim some kind of superiority to every other 
nation of the earth; that poet, whose works may pos- 
sibly be read when every other monument of British 
greatness shall be obliterated j to reward him — not 
with pictures or with medals, which, if he sees, he 
sees with contempt, but — with tokens of gratitude, 
which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not un- 
worthy the regard of an immortal spirit. And sure- 
ly, to those, who refuse their names to no other 
scheme of expence, it will not be unwelcome, that a 
subscription is proposed, for relieving, in the languor 
of age, the pains of disease, and the contempt of po- 
verty, the grand-daughter of the author oi Paradise 
Lost* Nor can it be questioned, that if i, who have 
been marked out as thtZollusoi Mlkon^ihink this re- 
gard due to his posterity, the design will be warmly 
seconded by those, whose lives have been employed 
in discovering his excellencies,and extending his re- 
putation. 

Subscriptions for the Relief of 
Mrs ELIZABETH FOSTER, 

GRAND-DAUGHTER TO JOHN MILTON, 

Are taken in by 
Mr Dodsley, in Pall-Mall ; 

Mess. Cox and Colilngs, under the Royal Exchange ; 
Mr Cave, at St John's Gate, Clerkenwell ; and 
Mess. Payne and Bouquet, in Paternoster-Row^ 
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VINDICATION OF MILTON, 
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SEVERAL CURIOUS ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
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By WILLIAM LAUDER, A. M. 

Qjuem penitit ptccasse fmne tit Innoeens, 

Seneca. 

Corpora magnanlmo satis est prostrasse LmmL 
Pugma suum jitum^ quumjacet bostis^ babet. 

Otid. 

— — — — ^■^— — Pratuli Clementiam 
Juris JRigori. ' 

Grotii^oamus Exul. 

First printed in the Year m dcc li. 
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Of this pamphlet Mr I^auder gives the following accoraitf 
•* An inp^enious gentleman (fjr whose amazing ahilities I had 
•* conceived the highest veneratior, and in whose candour and 
•* friendship I reposed the most implicit and unlimited confi- 
" dence) advis-ed me to make an unreserved di^c-osure of all 
•* the lines I had interpolated against Milton, with this view, 
•* chiefly, that ro future crkicks might ever have an opportu- 
" nity of valuing themselves upon small discoveries of a few 
•* lines, which would serve to revive my error, and keep- the 
" conti'oversy eternally alive. 

" With this expedient I then cheerfully complied, when 
* that gentlen^an wrote for me the letter that was published in 
•* my name to Mr Douglas, in which he committed one error 
•* that proved fatal to me, and at the same time injurious to the 
" publick. For, in place of acknowledging that such and such 
" particular passages only were interpolated, he gave up the 
•* whole Es<^ay agaii'st Milton as delusion and misrepresenta- 
" tion, and thereby imposed more grievously on the publiek 
*' than I had done, and that too in terms much more submissive 
" and abject than the nature of the ofTence required, 

•* Though this letter, in many respects, contained not my 
•* sentiments, as plainly appears from the contradictory Posi^ 
** script subjoined to it: yet such was my infatuation at that 
•* time, and implicit confidence in my friend, that I suffered it 
•* to be printed in my name, though 1 was previously informed 
•* by one of the greatest men of the age of its hurtful tendency y 
** which I have since fully experienced to my cost. 

•* That the gentleman meant to serve me, and was really of 
'* opinion that the method he proposed might probably prove 
'* effectual fqr rescuing me from the odium of the publick, and 
•* in some measure restoring my character to the honour it had 
•* lost, I was then disposed to believe. His repeated acts of 
•* friendship to me on former occasions in conjiinction with a 
" reputation universally established for candour and integrity, 
•* left me little room to doubt it : though it is certainly a most 
•* preposterous method for a criminal, in order to obtain par- 
•• don for one art of felony, to confers himself guilty of a thou- 
•* sand. However, I cannot but condemn myself for placing so 
•* implicit a confidence in the judgment of any man, how great 
" or good soever, as to suffer his mistakes to be giten to the 
•* publick as my opinion." — King Cbarlet vindicated from ti§ 
tharge of plagiarism , brought against him hj Milton^ and MUtw 
himself convicted of forgery emd a gross imfuitionon tbepuhM% 
8vo. 1754. p. 3. E. 
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TO THE 

Reverend Mr DOUGLAS. 

V/ANDOUR and tenderness are in any r^ation, 
and on all occasions, eminently amiable ; but when 
they are found in an adversary, and found so pre- 
valent as to overpower that zeal which his cause ex- 
citesy and that heat which naturally increases in 
the prosecution of argument, and which may be 
in a great measure justified by the love of truth, 
they certainly appear with particular advantages ; 
and it is impossible not to envy those who possess 
the friendship of him, whom it is even some de- 
gree of good fortune to have known as an enemy. 
I will not so far dissemble my weakness, or my 
fault, as not to confess that my wish was to have 
passed undetected ; but since it has been my for- 
tune to fail in my original design, to have the sup- 
positious passages which I have inserted in my 
quotations made known to the world, and the 
shade which began to gather on the splendour of 
Milton totally dispersed, I cannot but count it an 
alleriation of my pain, that I have been defeated 
by a man who knows how to use advantages with 
so much moderation, and can enjoy the honour of 
CQnquest withput the insolence of triumph. 
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It was one of the maxims of the Sparfanif not 
to press upon a flying army, and therefore their 
enemies were always ready to quit the field, because 
they knew the danger was only in opposing. The 
civility with which you have thought proper to 
treat me> when you had incontestable superiorityt 
has inclined me to make your victory complete* 
without any further struggle, and not only publick- 
ly to acknowledge the truth of the charge which 
you have hitherto advanced, but to confess, with- 
out the least dissimulation, subterfuge, or conceal- 
ment, ^very other interpolation I have made in 
those authors, which you have not yet had oppor- 
tunity to examine. 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this confes- 
sion, I am willing to depend for all the future re- 
gard of mankind, and cannot but indulge some 
hopes, that they whom my offence has alienated 
from me, may, by this instance of ingenuity and 
repentance, be propitiated and reconciled. What- 
ever be the event, I shall at least have done all that 
can be done in reparation of my former iojunet to 
Mikorij to truth, and to mankind, and entreat that 
those who shall continue implacable, will examine 
their own hearts, whether they have not committed 
equal crimes without equal proofs of sorrow^ or 
equal acts of atonement *. 

Passages interpolated in Masenius* 

The word pantUmonium in the marginal flotct of 
Book I. Essay, page 10. 

* The interpolations are distinguished hpihM 
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CiTATics VI. 'Emov, page :'S. 
Adnuit ipsa dolo, icalu^.que [htw j lo:;^ doler.di 
Hateries ! & tiisie nefu ! ] ve^na irioniLirJit' 
Tanti ignara mali. Mora n»ll.>, sultitui Avfr.iui 
Esspuii i'.facdas acies ; fraciuraqiie reniUjiU 
Diralia compage solum. N3bjtli:ca rec^ptun) 
Regna dedere socum, Fharloque in litti're Nt'r..'(M 
TeiTitui embuit ; simul adgemiere dolenici 
Hesperite tallei, Libyxque caltntis areola: 
Exarsere procuL Stup«facta Lycaor.U uru 
Conatitit, & pavido riguit glacialis in a\i^ : 
Omnia cardinibus submotus inhorruit orbit ; 
^upCi hu tjiciunt, celnth jutM ttcuti. 

CiT4Tio(( VII. Essay, page +1. 
IHai quidem ftigiens, aparsis prr tcrgn capillii, 
Ora rigat lacnmis, Sc caelum quesitbus jmpliM : 
Talis vo^e rogans. Magni Deus arbiter orliis ! 
Qui rerum momenta tencs, solusque futuri 
Prscscius, elapsique memor ; quern terra poteiitem 
Imperio, cielique tremunt ; qiiem dite ikipcrlitis 
Hoireacit Phlegtthon, paiidoquc furore vcrctur ; 
En! Styge cnideli premimur. Laxantur hiatu* 
Tartarei, dinisque solo dominatur AvernuB, 
Infcmique canei papulanlur cuncia ertata, 
£t manes violant euperos : discrimina rcrum 
Sustulit Antitheus, divumque opprenut honorem. 
Respice Sarcotheam: nimis, heu! decrpta momonllt 
Infaustas epulas, nosque omnes prodidit hoiti. 

hVIII. EBsay, p.l'S. thewholepi 



QuadrvpeJi pugnat quadmfti 
El f'licit ram piicc fa-ox hottiHlmt 
PrtBa itva geri/ : jam frUlimn 
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Jam tonJere pigei vtrldantes gr^rmne compos: 
Alterum ^ aberitu vivurU anmalia letho: 
Prtsca nee tngentem bumanam reverentia Jurat; 
Sedfugtuttt% vel si steterant (era hella mtnantur 
Fronte truci^ torvosque oculos jaculantur in illam* 

Citation IX. Essay, page 48» 

Vatihus antiquis numerantur lumine cassis ^ 
l^iresiasy Phineusy Thamyrisquei & magnus Ho* 
merus. 

The above passage stands thus in Maseiuu8» it 
one line : 

Tiresias ccccus, Thamyrisquey & Daphnis, Ho* 
merus. 

N, B, The verse now cited is in Mastnifiu^s 
Poemsy but not in the Sarcotis* 

Citation X. Essay, page 46. 

In medio, turmas inter provectus ovantes 
Cemitur Antitbeus, reliquis hie altior «nus 
Eminet, & circum vulgus despectat inane : 
Frons nebulis obseura latet, torvumque furoreqi 
Dissimulat, fids tectus velamine noctis: 
Persimilts turri pracelss^ aut montibus oUh 
/intiqu4t cedrOf nudat£ frondis honors^ 

Passages interpolated in Grotius. 

Citation I. Essay, page &5. 

il^acri tonantis hostis, exsnl patriae 
Coclestis adsum ; tartan tristem specum 
Fugiens, & atram noctis aetemse plagam. 
Hac spe, quod unum maximum fugio maliim> 
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»x)S videbo. Faltor ? an cert^ meo 
:u8sa tellus tola trepidat pondere ? 
f dicQ ? Telltu ? Orcus &f pedibus tremit* 

iTiON II. Essay) page 58, the whole passage. 

uure dignum est ambitus etsl in Tartaro : 
pr^esse Tartaro siquidem juvaty 
r quam in if sis servi obire munia* 

IT I o N IV. Essay, page 6 1 » the whole passage. 

mnata quaque nominibus suis^ 
I vocare prapriis vacabulis. 

Citation V, Essay, page 63. 

estris orbis rector ! & princeps freti ! 
soiique soboks ; atherium genus I 
me ! dextram liceat amplecti tuam! 

Citation VI. Essay, ibiJ, 

d illud animal, tramite obliquo means, 
me volutum flexili serpit via ? 
a retorquet ora setosum caput 
damque linguam vibrat : oculi ardent duo, 
mnculorum luce certantes rubra, 

ITION VII. Essay, page 65, the whole passage. 

Nata deo ! atque homine lafa ! 

na mundi ! eademque interitus inscia ! 
iii colenda ! 

Iltion VIII. Essay, page 66, the whole pas- 
sage. 
wis etenim omnino paritas exigii, 
bruta quando bestia evasi loquens; 
Hfminif qualis cnte, te jiert Deam* 
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Citation IX. Essay, i^d. 

Per sancta thalami sacra, per jus nominis 

Quodcumqiie nostri : sive me natam vocas, 

£x te creatam ; sive communi patre 

Ortam, sororem ; sive potius conjugem : 

Cassamf oro^ duJcl^ lumlnis jubare tut 

Ne me relinquas : nunc tuo auxilio est opus. 

Cum versa sors est. Unicum lapsx mihi 

Firmamen, unam spem gravi adflictae malo, 

Te mihi reserva, dum licet : mortalium 

Ne tota soboles pereat unius nece : 

Tlbi nam relictdy quo petam f aut 4tvum extgam ? 

CiTATiOM X. Essay, page 67> the whole passage. 

Tu namque soli numlni contrariuSf 
Minus es noscivus ; ast ego nocentior^ 
(j4deoque misera magisy quippe miserU comes 
Origoque scelus est^ lurida mater male I J 
Deumque last scelere^ teque, vir I simuL 

Citation .XL Essay, page 68, the whole passage. 
Quod comedo f potOj gignoy (Uris suhjacet. 

Interpolation in Ramsay. 

Citation VI. Essay, page 88. 

O judex ! nova me facies inopinaque terret j 
Me maculae turpcs, nudaeque in corpore sordes, 
Et cruciant duris exercita pectora poenis : 
Me ferns horror agit. Mihi non vernantia prata, 
Non vitrei fontes, coeli non aurea templa. 
Nee sunt grata mihi sub utroque jacentia sole l( 
Judicis ora Dei sic terrent, lancinat segrum . , 
Sic pectus mihi noxa. O si mi abrumpere vsUiOi 
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Et detur poenam qiiovis evadere letho ! 
Ipsa parens utinam mihi tellus ima dehiscat ! 
Ad piceas trudarque umbras, atque infera regna t 
J^alUntes umbras Erebiy noctemque profundam ! 
Montibus aut premar injectis, coelique ruina ! 
Ante tuos vultus, tua quam flaihmantiaque ora 
Suspiciam, caput objectem & coelestibus armis ! 

Interpolations in Staphorstius^ 

Citation III. Essay, page 104. 

Fcedus in humanis fragili quod sanctius aevo ! 
Firmius & melius, quod magniiicentius, ac quam 
Conjugii, sponsi sponsxque jugalia sacra ! 
Auspice tcj fugiens alieni subcuba lectin 
Dtra libido homlnum tota de gente repulsa est : 
Ac tantum greglbus pecudum ratlone carentum 
Imperaty ^ sine lege tori furlbunda vagatur. 
Auspice tcy quam jura probant, rectumqucy plumque^ 
Fllias atque pater^ fraterque Innotult ; Csf quot 
Vlncula vlclnl soclarunt sanguinis^ a te 
Nomlnlbus dldlcere suam dlstlnguere gentem» 

Citation VI. Essay, page 109* 

Coelestes animae ! sublimia templa tenentes, 
Laudibusadcumulatedeum super omnia magnum ! — 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac maxuma nostri! 
Tota tui in Domini gratas dissolvere laudes! 
Aurora redeunte nova 9 redeuntlbus umbrls, 
Immensum ! augustum ! verum ! inscrutabile nu- 

men ! 
Summe Deus ! sobolesque Dei ! consorsque duoruniy 
•Spiritus ! actemas retines, bone rector! habenas^ 
Per mare, per terras, codosquc; atque ttnu» JehoT» 
Vol. IX. I 
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Existens, celebrabo tnaSy memorique aonabo 
Organico plectro laudeft. Te pectore amabo* 
7f primutHf Cff me£umf Cff summum^ sedjine eartntem^ 
O miris mirande modiel ter maxime renim! 
CoUustrat terras dum lumioe Titan £00! 

Interpolation in Fost. Essay » page 116. 

Tu Psychephone 
Hypocrisis esto, hoc sub Francisci pallio. 
Tu Thanate, Martyromastix re & nomine sies* 

Altered thus, 

Tu Psychephone! 
Hypocrisis esto ; hoc sub Francisci pallio» 
Quo tuto tecte sese credunt emorL 

Interpolation in Quintianus, Essay, page 117* 

Mic, Cur hue procaci veneris cursu refer ? 
Manere si quis in sua potest domo, 
Habitare numquam curet alienas domos. 

Luc, Quis non, relicta Tartari nigri domo, 
Veniret ? Illic summa tenebrarum lues, 
Ubi pedor ingens redolet extremum situm. 
Hie autem amoena regna, & dulcis quies ; 
Ubi serenus ridet aeternum dies. 
Mutare facile * est pondus immensum leTi, 
Sumtnos dolores maximisque gauditj* 

Interpolation in Beza. Essay, page 119» 

Stygemque tester, & profunda Tartari, 

Nisi impediret livor, 3c queius prosequor .-a 

Odii supnmum numen, atque hominum gein%;^ 

^ for facile, the word volume was substituted in thfl 3iQMf| 
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Pietate motus hinc patne, & hmc Jilii, 
PosKm parenti condolere & filio, 
Quati txuiiuwi ataaem maUi'mm t» ptctori. 

InterpolatioD in FUuhtr. EsMy, page 124. 

Nee tamen setemos obliti (absistc timere) 

Umquam animos, fessique ingentes ponimus iiar. 

Ncc fas \ nan sic deticimus, nee talia tfctim 

Gcssimus, in cteloB olim tua signa aecuti. 

Est hie, est vitx & magni contcmptor Olympi, 

Quique oblatam animua lueis nunc respuat aulain> 

Et domiti tautum placcat cui regia coeli. 

Ne dubita, numquam fractis hxc pectura, numqitam 

Deficient animis : piiue illc ingentia cali 

Atria, deaertosque xtemz lucis alumnoa 

Deatituens, Erebum admigret noctemquc profuii- 

Et Stygiis mutet radiantia lumina flammia. 
Jm^amptu caussa ett : tuptreii invieta voiunlat, 
Immorlaie ediam, viadlctx Ejf Mvn capido. 

Interpolations in Taubman. Essay, page 1S2. 
Tune, ait, imperio rcgere omnia solua ; et una 
Filius iste tuns, qui se tibi subjicit ultro, 
Ac genibus minor ad Cerram prosternit, & ofTert 
Nescio quoB toties aninni serrilis honores ? 
Et lamen Kterni proles Ktema Jebovx 
Audit ab stherea lutcaque piop^ine mundi. 
(Siillctt humc BOttm ^'i^J^ 
CteSliiuj regetn nnfri ' '"'^ 
Huic eeo sim sup 
Nan agit ia supeiui 
Dst caput iltnitt* *>il>ji>* 




8S LSnTTER TO THB 

Semideus reget iste polos ? reget avia terrae / 
Me pressum leviore manu fortuna tenebit ? 
Et cogar aternum dupltci sern>ire tyranno? 
Haud ita. Tu solus non polles fortibus ausis. 
Non ego sic cecidiy nee sic mea ^ta premuntury 
Ut nequeam relevare caput, coUoque superbum 
Excutere imperium. Mihi si mea dextra favebit, 
Audeo totius mihi jus promitterc muadi. 

Essay, page 152. 

Throni domtnattonesj prlnclpatusy viriutes, poies^ 
tatesf is said to be a line borrowed by Milton 
from the title-page of Hey wood's Hierarchy of 
jingels. But there are more words in Heytvood's 
title ; and, according to his own arrangement of 
his subjects, they should be read thus. — Seraphim ^ 
cherubim f throni, potestatesy angeli, archangeli^princi' 
patusy dominationes. 

These are my interpolations, minutely traced 
without any arts of evasion. Whether from the 
passages that yet remain, any reader will be con- 
vinced of my general assertion, and allow, that 
Milton had recourse for assistance to any of the 
authors whose names I have mentioned, I shall not 
now be very diligent to inquire, for I had no par- 
ticular pleasure in subverting the reputation of JfeTi/- 
tOTiy which I had myself ohce endeavoured to ex- 
alt * ; and of which^ the foundation had always re- 

♦ Vironim maximtis— Joannes Mil tonus — Poeta 
celeberrimus— non Angliae modo, soli natalis, verum genen't 
humani ornamentum— -cujus eximius liber, Anglicanis ver- 
tibus conscriptus, vulgo Paraoisus amissus, immortalii 
illud ingenii monumentum, cum ipsa fere steroitate peren< 
naturum est opus ! — Hujus metnoriam Anglorum primus, 
post tantum,proh dolor! ab tantiexcessupoetse intervalumsta- 
tua eleganti in loco celeberrimoi ccenobio Westmonaiteriensi^ 
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naiiMcd untouched by men had not my eredk and my 
Uit9K%t been blasted, or thought to be blasted, by 
the iliadie which k cast from ks boundless elevation. 
About ten years ago> I published an edition ol 
jyr Johnston's translation of the Fsalmsy and hav* 
ing procured from the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, a reeommendatioa of ks use to 
the lower classes of gramraav-schools, into whkh 
I bad begun to introduce it, though not without 
much controversy and opposition ; I thought it like* 
ly that I should, by annual publications^ improve 
my little fortune, and be enabled to support my- 
self in freedom from the miseries of indigence. But 
Mr Pope, in his malevolence to Mr Benson, who 
had distinguished himself by his fondness for the 
same version, destroyed all my hopes by a distich, 
in which he places Johnston in a contemptuous 
comparison with the author of Paradise Zw/f . 

posita, regnni, principntn, antbtitum, illustriumque AngUse 
virorum csmeterio, vir oroatissimus, Gulielmus Beoson prcv* 
•ecutus est. 

Foeiorum Scoiorum JMusa Sacra in prafaiioney Edinb. 1 739. 

A character, as high and honourable as ever was bestow- 
ed upon him by the moat sanguine of his admirers ! and as 
this was my cool and sincere opinion of that wonderful man 
formerly, so 1 declare it to be the same still, and ever will 
be, notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, occa- 
sioned merely by passion and resentment ; which appear, 
however, by the Postscript to the Essay, to be so far from 
extending to the posterity of Milton, that I recommend his 
only remaining descendant, in the warmest terms, to the pub- 
lick. 

■f On two unequal crutches prop'd he * came, 
MiLTON*s on this, on that one Johnston*8 name, 

Dunciad. Book IV. 
• BeniM] This man endeavoured to raise himself to fame, 

I 3 
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From this time, all my praises of Johnston became 
ridiculous, and I was censured with great freedom, 
for forcing upon the schools, an author whom Mr 
Pope had mentioned only as a foil to a better poet. 
On this occasion, it was natural not to be pleased, 
and my resentment seeking to discharge itself some 
where, was unhappily directed against Milton. I 
resolved to attack his fame, and found some pas- 
sages in cursory reading, which gave me hopes of 
stigmatising him as a plagiary. The farther I car- 
ried my search, the more eager I grew for the dis- 
covery, and the more my hypothesis was opposed, 
the more I was heated with rage. The conse- 
quence of my blind passion, I need not relate ; it has, 
by your detection, become apparent to mankind. 
Nor do I mention this provocation as adequate to 
the fury which I have shown, but as a cause of 

by erecting monuments, striking coins, and procuring trans- 
lations of Milton ; and afterwards by a great passion for 
Arthur Johnston, a Scots physician's version of the psalms, 
of which he printed many fine editions. Notes on the Dun- 
ciad. 

No fev^'cr than six different editions of that useful and va- 
able book, two in quarto, two in octavo, and two in a lesser 
form, noW;lie like lumber in the hand of Mr Vaillant, book- 
seller, the effects of Mr Pope's ill-natured criticism. 

One of these editions in quarto, illustrated with an inter- 
pretation and notes, after the manner of the classic authors 
in usum Delphini^ was by the worthy editor anno 1741, in- 
scribed to his R.7al Highness Prince George, as a proper 
book for his instruction in principles of piety, as v/eli as know- 
, ledge of the Latin tongue, when he should arrive at due ma- 
turity of age. To restore this book to credit was the cause 
that induced me to engage in this disagreeable controversy, 
rather than any design to depreciate the just reputation of 
Miltcn. 
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ftnger, less shameful and reproachful than fractious 
malice^ personal envy, or national jealousy. 

But for the violation of truth, I offer no excuse^ 
because I well know, that nothing can excuse it. 
Nor will I aggravate my crime, by disingenuous pal- 
liations. I confess it, I repent it, and resolve, that 
my first offence shall be my last. More I cannot 
perform, and more therefore cannot be required. I 
intreat the pardon of all men, whom I have by any 
means induced to support, to countenance, or pa« 
tronise my frauds, of which I think myself obliged 
to declare, that not one of my friends was conscious* 
I hope to deserve, by better conduct and more use- 
ful undertakings, that patronage, which I have ob- 
tained from the most illustrions and venerable names 
by misrepresentation and delusion, and to appear 
hereafter in such a character, as shall give you no 
reason to regret that your name is frequently men- 
tioned with that of, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM LAUDER. 
Dec. ao, 1750. 
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REVIEW 



OF A 

FREE ENQUIRY 

INTO THK 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL* 



1 HIS 18 a treatise consisting of Six Letters upon 
a very difficult and important question, which I am 
afraid this author's endeavours will not free from 
the perplexity which has intangled the speculatists 
of all agesy and which must always continue while 
fue see but in part. He calls it a Free Enquiry ^ and 
indeed hisfreedom is, I think, greater than his mo- 
desty. Inough he is far from the contemptible 
arrogance, or the impious licentiousness of Boling- 
broke, yet he decides too easily upon questions out 
of the reach of human determination, with too little 
consideration of mortal weakness, and with too 
much vivacity for the necessary caution. 

In the first letter on Ewl in general^ he observes, 
that, '^ it is the solution of this important question, 
** whence came Eviif alone, that can ascertain the 
*^ moral characteristick of God, without which 
** there is an end of all distinction beetween Good 
** and Evil." Yet he begins this Enquiry by this 
declaration : << That there is a Supreme Being, 
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infinitely powerful, wise, and benevolent, the 
great Creator and Preserver of all things, is a 
truth so clearly denionstrated, that it shall be 
** here taken for granted." What is this but to 
say, that we have already reason to grant the ex- 
istence of those attributes of God, which the pre- 
sent Enquiry is designed to prove? The present 
Enquiry is then surely made to no purpose. The 
attributes, to the demonstration of which the solu- 
tion of this great question is necessary, have been 
demonstrated without any solution. Or by means of 
the solution of some former writer. 

He rejects the Mantchean system, but impute* 
to it an absurdity, from which, amidst all its ab- 
turdities, it seems to be free, and adopts the system 
of Mr Pope, ^ That pain is no evil, if asserted 
^ with regard to the individuals who suffer it, is 
^f downright oonaenae ; but if considered as it af« 
<^ fects the mtiversal system, is an undoubted truth, 
^ and means only that there is no more pain in it 
<< than what is necrssairy to the production of hap- 
** piness. How many soever of these evils then 
<' force themselves into the creation, so long as the 
*^ good preponderates, it is a work well worthy of 
*^ infinite wisdom and benevolence ; and, nctwith* 
^ standing the imperfections of its parts, the whole 
** is most undoubtedly perfect." And in the for* 
iner part of the Letter he gives the principle of his 
system in these words: ^ Omnipotence cannot 
^ work contradictions, it can only effect all pos* 
^ sible things. But so little are we acquainted 
V" with the whole system of nature, that we know 
^' not what are possible, and what are not : biit if 
^^wt may Judge from that constant mixture of 
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«* pain with pleasure, and inconvenienqr with ad- 
«• tantage, which we must observe in every thing 
«* round us, we have reason to conclude, that to 
«• endue created beings with perfection, that is, to 
<* produce Good exclusive of Evil, is one of those 
<* impossibilities which even infinite power cannot 
*• accomplish/' 

This is elegant and acute, but will by no means 
calm discontent, or silence curiosity; for whether 
Evil can be wholly separated from Good or not, 
ft is plain that they may be mixed in various de*' 
grees, and as far as human eyes can judge, the de* 
gree of Evil might have been less without any im^ 
pediment to Good. 

The second Letter on the evils of Imperfectlony is 
little more than a paraphrase of Pope's Epistles, 
or yet less than a paraphrase, a mere translation of 
poetry into prose. This is surely to attack diffi- 
culty with very disproportionate abilities, to cut 
the Gordian knot with very blunt instruments. 
When we are told of the insufficiency of former 
solutions, why is one of the latest, which no man 
can have forgotten, given us again? I am told, that 
this pamphlet is not the effort of hunger: what 
can it be then but the product of vanity I and yet 
how can vanity be gratified by plagiarism or tran- 
scription? When this speculist finds himself 
prompted to another performance, let him consider 
whether he is about to disburthen his mind, or em- 
ploy his fingers; and if I might venture to offer 
him a subject, I should wish that he woulA solve 
this qestion. Why he that has nothing to write, 
should desire to be a writer ? 

Yet is not this Letter without some sentiments, 
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which, though not new, are of great importance, 
and may be read with pleasure in the thousandth 
repetition. 

" Whatever we enjoy is purely a free gift from 
** our Creator; but that we enjoy no more, can 
*• never sure be deemed an injury, or a just reason 
** to question his infinite benevolence. All our 
** happiness is owing to his goodness; but that it 
** is no greater, is owing only to ourselves ; that is, 
** to our not having any inherent right to any hap- 
•* piness, or even to any existence at all. This is 
•* no more to be imputed to God, than the wants 
** of a beggar to the person who has relieved him : 
** that he had something, was owing to his bene- 
** factor; but that he had no more, only to his own 
** original poverty. 

Thus far he speaks what every man must ap- 
prove, and what every wise man has said before him. 
He then gives us the system of subordination, not 
invented, for it was known I think to the Arabian 
metaphysicians, but adopted by Pope ; and from 
him borrowed by the diligent researches of this 
great investigator. 

No system can possibly be formed, even in 
imagination, without a suborditiation of parts. 
** Every animal body must have different members 
** subservient to each other ; every picture must 
** be composed of various colours, and of light 
*^ and shade ; all harmony must be formed of 
** trebles, tenors, and basses ; every beautiful and 
" useful edifice must consist of higher and lower, 
^* more and less magnificent apartments. This is 
** in the very essence of all created things, and 
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♦* therefoi^ cannot be prevented by any means 
** whatever, unless by not creating them at all." 

These instances are used instead of Pope's Oai 
and tVeedsi or Jupiter and his Satellites ; but neither 
Pope, nor this writer, have much contributed to 
solve the difficulty. Perfection or imperfection of 
unconscious beings has no meaning as referred to 
themselves ; the bass and the treble are equally per- 
fect ; the mean and magnificent apartments feel no 
pleasure or pain from'the comparison. Pope might 
ask the weed why it was less than the oak, but the 
weed would never ask the question for itself. The 
bass and treble differ only to the hearer, meanness 
and magnificence only to the inhabitant. There 
is no evil but must inhere in a conscious being, or 
be referred to it ; that is, Evil must be felt before 
it is evil. Yet even on this subject many questions 
might be offered which human understanding has 
not yet answered, and which the present haste of 
this extract will not suffer me to dilate. 

He proceeds to a humble detail of Pope's opi- 
nion ; ** The universe is a system whose very es- 
** sence consists in subordination ; a scale of beings 
** descending by insensible degrees from infinite 
** perfection to absolute nothing ; in which, though 
** we may justly expect to find perfection in the 
** whole, could we possibly comprehend it ; yet 
<* would it be the highest absurdity to hope for 
<^ it in all its parts, because the beauty and hap- 
** piness of the whole depend altogether on the 
•* just inferiority of its parts, that is, on the com- 
** parative imperfections of the several beings of 
<* which it is composed." 

'^ It would have been no more an instance of 

Vol. IX K 
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** God's wisdom to have created no beings but of 
** the highest and most perfect order, than it 
** would be of a painter's art to cover his whole 
** piece with one single colour, the most beautiful 
** he could compose. Had he confined himself to 
** such, nothing could have existed but demi-gods^ 
^ or arch-angels, and then all inferior orders must 
*^ have been void and uninhabited : but as it is 
•** Surely more agreeable to infinite Benevolence^ 
•* that all these should be filled up with beings 
** capable of enjoying happiness themselves, and 
" dontributing to that of others, they must neces- 
" sarily be filled with inferior beings, that is, with 
** siich as are le6s perfect, but from whose exist- 
** ence, notwithstanding that less perfection, more 
** felicity upon the whole accrues to the universe, 
** than if no such had been created. It is more* 
** over highly probable, that there is such a con- 
** nection between all ranks and orders by subor- 
** dinate degrees, that they mutually support each 
<* Other's existence, and every one in its place is 
** absolutely necessary towards sustaining the 
•* whole vast and magnificent fabrick. 

** Our pretences for complaint could be of this 
** only, that w^ are not so high in the scale of ex- 
•* istence as our ignorant ambition may desire ; a 
** pretence which must eternally subsist ; because, 
** were we ever so much higher, there would be 
" still room for infinite power to exalt us; and 
<* since no link in the chain can be broke, the 
>* same reason for disquiet must remain to those 
♦* who succeed to that chasm, which must be oc- 
** casioned by our preferment. A man can have 
** eo .reason to repine that he is not an angel ; nor 
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^ a horse that he is not a man ; much less, that 
^ in their several stations they possess not the fan 
^' culties of another ; for this would be an insuf* 
^ ferable misfortune." 

This doctrine of the regular subordination of 
beings, the scale of existence, and the chain of 
nature, I have often considered, but always left 
the inquiry in doubt and uncertainty. 

That every being not infinite, compared with 
infinity, must be imperfect, is evident to intuition ; 
that whatever is imperfect must have a certain line 
which it cannot pals, is equally certain. But the 
reason which determined this limit, and for which 
•uch being was suffered to advance thus far and no 
farther, we shall never be able to discern. Our 
discoverers tell us, the Creator has made beings of 
all orders, and that therefore one of them must be 
•uch as man. But this system seems to be esta^ 
bUshed on a concession, which, if it be refused^ 
cannot be extorted. 

Every reason which can be brought to prove, 
that there are beings of every possible sort, will 
prove that there is the greatest number possible of 
every sort of beings ; but this with respect to man 
we know, if we know any thing, not to be true. 

It does not appear even to the imagination, that 
of three orders of being, the first and the third re 
ceive any advantage from the imperfection of the 
second, or th:it indeed they may not equally exist, 
though the second had never been, or should cease 
to be, and why should that be concluded necessary, 
which cannot be proved even to be useful ? 

The scale of existence from infinity to nothing, 
•anoot possibly have being. The highest being 
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not infinite must be, as has Been often observed, at 
an infinite distance below infinity. Cheyne, whO| 
with the desire inherent in mathematicians to re- 
duce eveiy thing to mathematical images, consi- 
ders all existence as a conef allows that the basis is 
at an infinite distance from the body. And in this 
distance between finite and infinite, there will be 
room for ever for an infinite series of indefinable 
existence. 

Between the lowest positive existence and no- 
thing, wherever we suppose positive existence to 
cease, is another chasm infinitely deep ; where there 
is room again for endless orders of subordinate na- 
ture, continued for ever and for ever, and yet in- 
finitely superior to non-existence. 

To these meditations humanity is unequal. But 
yet we may ask, not of our Maker, but of each 
other, since on the one side creation, wherever it 
stops, must stop infinitely below infinity, and oa 
the other infinitely above nothing, what necessity 
there is that it should proceed so far either way 
that beings so high or so low should ever have ex- 
isted? We may ask; but I believe no created wis- 
dom can give an adequate answer. 

Nor is this all. In the scale wherever it begins 
or ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever dis- 
tance we suppose the next order of beings to be 
above man, there is room for an intermediate order 
of beings between them; and if for one order, then 
for infinite orders; since everything that admits of 
more or less, and consequently all the parts of that 
which admits them, may be infinitely divided. So 
that) as far as we can judge, there may be room in 
the vacuity between any two ^teps of the 8cale» or 
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between any two points of the cone of being, for 
infinite exertion of infinite power. 

Thus it appears how little reason those who re- 
pose their reason upon the scale of being have to 
triumph over them who recur to any other expedi- 
ent of solution, and what difficulties arise on eve- 
ry side to repress the rebellions of presumptuous 
(decision. Qui paucaconi'tderaif facile pronwiciat* In 
our passage through the boundless ocean of disqui» 
sition we often take fogs for land, and after having 
long toiled to approach them, find,, instead of re- 
pose and harbours, new storms of objection, and 
iuctuations of uncertainty. 

We are next entertained with Pope's alleviationa 
ff those evils which we are doomed to suffer. 

** Poverty or the want of riches, is generally 
" compensated by having more hopes, and fewer 
<* fears, by a greater share of health, and a more 
** exquisite relish of the smallest enjoyments, than 
•* those who possess them are usually blessed with. 
•< The want of taste and genius, with all the plea- 
** sures that arise from them, are commonly recom* 
•* pensed by a more useful kind of common sense, 
•* together with a wonderful delight, as well as sue- 
•* cess, in the busy pursuits of a scrambling world. 
** The sufferings of the sick are greatly relieved 
** by many trifling gratifications imperceptible tp 
•* others, and sometimes almost repaid by the in. 
** conceivable transports occasioned by the return 
** of health and vigour. Folly cannot be very 
** grievous, because imperceptible ; and I doubt 
•* not but that there is some truth in that rant of 
<* a mad poet, that there is a pleasure in being mad, 
^ which noae but madn en kuow* Igooniicep or 
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•* the want of knowledge and literature, the ap« 
** pointed lot of all born to poverty, and the 
** drudgeries of life, is the only opiate capable of 
** infusing that insensibility which can enable them 
** to endure the miseries of the one and the futigues 
** of the other. It is a cordial administered by the 
*• gracious hand of Providence ; of which they 
** ought never to be deprived by an ill-judged and 
•* improper education. It is the basis of all sub- 
** ordination, the support of society, and the pri* 
** vilege of individuals : and I have ever thought it 
"• ** a most remarkable instance of the divine wisdom, 
" that whereas in all animals, whose individuals 
** rise little above the rest of their species, know- 
•* ledge is instinctive ; in man, whose individuals 
** are so widely different, it is acquired by educa- 
•* tion ; by which means the prince and the laboui** 
** er, the philosopher and the peasant, are in some 
•* measure fitted for their respective situations.'* 

Much of these positions is perhaps true, and the 
whole paragraph might well pass without censure, 
were not objections necessary to the establishment 
of knowledge. Poverty is very gently paraphrased 
by ivant of riches. In that sense almost every man 
may in his own opinion be poor. But there is an- 
other poverty, which is want of competence^ of all 
that can soften the miseries of life, of all that can 
-diversify attention, or delight imagination. There 
is yet another poverty, which is want of necessaries, 
a species of poverty which no care of the publick, 
no charity of particulars, can preserve many from 
feeling openly, and many secretly. 

That hope and fear are inseparably or very fre- 
quently connected with poverty and riches, mr 
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Wrvey§ of life have not informed me. The mild- 
er degrees of poverty are sometimes supported 
by hope, but the more severe often sink down in 
motionless despondence. Life must be seen before 
it can be known. This author and Pope perhaps 
never saw the miseries which they imagine thus 
easy to be borne. The poor indeed are insensible 
of many little vexations which sometimes embitter 
the possessions and pollute the enjoyments of the 
rich. They are not pained by casual incivility, or 
mortified by the mutilation of a compliment ; but 
this happiness is like that of a malefactor, who 
ceases to feel the cords that bind him when the 
pincers are tearing his flesh. 

That want of taste for one enjoyment is suppli* 
cd by the pleasures of some other, may be fairly 
allowed. But the compensations of sickness I 
have never found near to equivalence, and the trans- 
ports of recovery only prove the intenseness of the 
pain. 

With foUy no man is willing to confess himself 
Very intimately acquainted, and therefore its pains 
and pleasures are kept secret. But what the author 
says of its happiness seems applicable only to fatu*- 
ity, or gross dulness ; for that inferiority of under- 
standing which makes one man without any other 
reason the slave, or tool, or property of another, 
which makes him sometimes useless, and some- 
times ridiculous, is often felt with very quick sen^ 
sibiHty. On the happiness of madmen, as the case 
is not very frequent, it is not necessary to raise a 
disquisition, but I cannot forbear to observe, that 
I never yet knew disorders of mind increase felicity: 
ewerr madman is either arrogant and irascible, or 
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gloomy and suspicious, or posseftaed by some pas;* 
sion or notion destructive to his quiet. He haa 
always discontent in his look> and maHgnity in Ym 
bosom. And, if he had the power of choice, he 
would soon repent who should resign his reason to 
secure his peace. 

Concerning the portion of ignorance necessary 
to make the condition of the lower classes of man-* 
kind safe to the publick and tolerable to thecn-^ 
selves, both morals and policy exact a nicer inquiry 
than will be very soon or very easily made. There 
is undoubtedly a degree of knowledge which will 
direct a man to refer all to Providence, and to ac- 
quiesce in the condition with which Omniscient 
Goodness has determined to allot him ; to consider 
this world as a phantom that must soon glide from 
before his eyes, and the distresses and vexations 
that encompass him, as dust scattered in his path» 
as a blast that chills him for a moment, and passes 
off. for ever. 

Such wisdom, arising from the comparison of a 
part with the whole of our existence, those that 
*want it most cannot possibly obtain from philoso- 
phy ; nor unless the method of education, and the 
general tenor of life are changed, will very easily 
receive it from religion. The bulk of mankind is 
not likely to be very wise or very good : and I know 
not whether there are not many states of life, in 
which all knowledge, less than the highest wisdom, 
will produce discontent and danger. I believe it 
may be sometimes found, that a little learning is to 
« poor man a dangerous thing. But such is the 
condition of humanity, that we easily see, or 
quickly feel the wrongs but cannot always distio* 
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guish the right. Whatever knowledge is super- 
fluous, in irremediable poverty, is hurtful, but the 
difficulty is to determine when poverty is irreme- 
diable, and at what point superfluity begins* 
Gross ignorance every man has found equally dan- 
gerous with perverted knowledge. Men left 
wholly to their appetites and their instincts, with 
little sense of moral or religious obligation, and 
¥nth very faint distinctions of right and wrong, can 
never be safely employed, or confidently trusted : 
they can be honest only by obstinacy, and diligent 
only by compulsion or caprice. Some instruction, 
therefore, is necessary, and much perhaps may be 
dangerous. 

Though it should be granted that those who are 
horn to poverty and drudgery should not be deprived 
by an improper education of the opiate of ignorance; 
even this concession will not be of much use to di« 
rect our practice, unless it be determined who are 
those that are horn to poverty. To entail irrever^ 
sible poverty upon generation after generation, only 
because the ancestor happened to be poor, is in it- 
self cruel, if not unjust, and is wholly contrary to 
the maxims of a commercial nation, which always 
suppose and promote a rotation of property, and 
offer every individual a chance of mending his con- 
dition by his diligence. Those who communicate 
literature to the son of a poor man, consider him 
as one not born to poverty, but to the necessity of 
deriving a better fortune from himself. In this 
attempt, as in others, many fail, and many succeed* 
Those that fail will feel their misery more acutely; 
but since poverty is now confessed to be such a 
calamity as cannot be borne without the opiate of 
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uisepsibility^ I hope the happiness of those wh6tTf 
education enables to escape from it, may turn the 
balance against that exacerbation which the others 
suffer. 

I am always afraid of determining on the side of 
envy or cruelty. The privileges of education may 
sometimes be improperly bestowed, but 1 shall al- 
ways fear to with-hold them, lest I should be yield- 
ing to the suggestions of pride, while I persuade 
myself that I am following the maxims of policy; 
and under the appearance of salutary restraints, 
should be indulging the lust of dominion, and that 
malevolence which delights in seeing others de- 
pressed. 

Pope's doctrine is at last exhibited in a compa- 
nson, which, like other proofs of the same kind, is 
better adapted to delight the fancy than convince 
the reason. 

** Thus the universe resembles a large and well 
** regulated family, in which all the officers and 
** servants, and even the domestic animals, are sub- 
" servient to each other in a pr«»per subordination : 
" each enjoys the privileges and perquisites peculiar 
** to his place, and at the sanae time contributes by 
** that just subordination to the magnificence and 
** happiness of the whole.** 

The magniikence of a house is of use or pleasure 
always to the master, and sometimes to the domes- 
ticks. But the magnificence of the universe adds 
nothing to the Supreme Being ; for any part of 
its inhabitants with which human knowledge is 
acquainted, an universe much less spacious or 
^lendid would have been sufEcient ; and of hap- 
jHness it does not appear that any is communicated 
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from the beings of a lower world to those of a 
higher. 

The Enquiry after the cause of natural Evil it 
continued in the third Letter, in which, as in the 
former, there is mixture of borrowed truth, and 
native folly, of some notions just and trite, with 
others uncommon and ridiculous. 

His opinion of the value and importance of hap* 
piness is certainly just, and I shall insert it, not 
that it will give any information to any reader, but 
it may serve to shew how the most common notion 
may be swelled in sound, and diffused in bulk, till 
it shall perhaps astonish the author himself. 

•* Happiness is the only thing of real value in 
•• existence ; neither riches, nor power, nor wis- 
** dom, nor learning, nor strength, nor b auty, 
*• nor virtue, nor religion, nor even life itself, be- 
•* ing of any importance, but as they contribute 
«• to its production. All these are in themselves 
** neither good nor evil : happiness alor.e is their 
** great end, and they are dcsircable only as they 
" tend to promote ii.'* 

Success .produces confidence. After this disco- 
very of the value of happiness, he proceeds, with- 
out any distrust of himself, to tell us wliat has 
been hid from all former enquirers. 

** The true sulution of this important question, 
** so long and. so vainly searched for by the philo- 
♦< sophers cf all aj^^cs and all countries, I take to 
** be at last no more than thi'o, that thv :.q real evils 
** proceed from the same source as those imaginary 
*' ones of impcr^cclio^, before treated of, namely, 
** from that subonlination, without which no ere* 
*< aied system can subsiist ; all siibordiuaU^iv vov- 
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»* plying imperfection, all imperfection evil, and 
** and all evil some kind of inconveiiiency or suf- 
•* fering : so that there must be particular incon- 
** veniencies and sufferings annexed to every partis 
•* cular rank of created beings by the circum- 
** stances of things, and their modes of existence. 

" God indeed might have made- us quite other 
** creatures, and placed us in a world quite differ- 
** ently constituted ; but then we had been no 
*< longer men, and whatever beings had occupied 
** our stations in the universal system, they must 
** have been liable to the same inconveniences." 

In all this there is nothing that can silence the 
inquiries of curiosity, or calm the perturbatipns of 
doubt. Whether subordination implies imperfec- 
tion may be disputed. The means respecting 
themselves may be as perfect as the end. The 
weed as a weed is no less perfect than the oak as 
an oak. That imperfection implies evil, and evil 
sufFtring, is by no means evidpnt. Imperfection 
may imply privative evil, or the absence of some 
good, but this privation produces no suffering, but 
by the help of knowledge. An infant at the breast 
is yet an imperfect man, but there is no reason for 
belief that he is unhappy by his immaturity, un- 
less som.e positive pain be superadded. 

When this author presumes to speak of the uni- 
verf e, I would advise hinj a little to distrust his own 
faculties, however large and comprehensive. Many 
words easily understood on common occnsion, be- 
come uncertain and 6gurative when apphed to the 
works of Omnipotence. Subordination in human 
affairs is well understood; but when it is attributed 
to tJie universal system, its meaning grows le«^ cer- 
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tain, like the petty distinctions of localityy which 
Bre of good use upon our own globe, but have no 
meaning with regard to infinite space, in which no- 
thing is high or low. 

That if man, by exaltation to a higher nature^ 
were exempted from the evils which he now suflFers, 
€ome other being must suffer them; that if man 
were not man, some other being must be man, is a 
position arising from his established notion of the 
8cale of being. A notion to which Pope has given 
«ome importance by adopting it, and of which I 
have therefore endeavoured to shew the uncertainty 
and inconsistency. This scale of being I have de- 
monstrated to be raised by presumptuous imagina<* 
cion, to rest on nothing at the bottom, to lean on 
nothing at the top, and to have vacuities from step 
to btep, through v^hich any order of being may sink 
into nihility without any inconvenience, so far as we 
can judge, to the next rank above or below it. 
We are therefore little enlightened by a writer who 
tells us, that any being in the state of man must 
Buffer what man suffers, when the only question 
that requires to be resolved is, Why any being is 
in this state ? 

Of poverty and labour he gives just and elegant 
representations, which yet do not remove the dif- 
ficulty of the first and fundamental question, 
though supposing the present state of man neces- 
sary, they may supply some motives to content. 

*• Poverty is what all could not possibly have 

** been exempted from, not only by reason of the 

** fluctuating nature of human possessions, but be* 

** cause the world could not subsist without it | 

YoL. IX. Xf 
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•< for had all been rich, noiie could have submitted 
«* to the commands of another, oi; the necessary 
«* drudgeries of life ; thence all governments must 
«* have been dissolved, arts neglected, and lands 
*< uncultivated, and so an universal penury have 
<* overwhelmed all, instead of now and then pinch- 
<« ing a few. Hence, by the by, appears the 
«• great excellence of charity, by which men are 
** enabled by a particular distribution of the bless- 
«• ings and enjoyments of life, on proper occasions, 
«< to prevent that poverty which by a general one 
«* Omnipotence itself could never have prevented: 
♦* 80 thaty by inforcing this duty, God as it were 
<* demands our assistance to promote universal hap- 
•* piness, and to shut out misery at every door 
•* where it strives to intrude itself. 

•< Labour, indeed, God might easily have ex- 
•* cused us from, since at his command the earth 
** would readily have poured forth all her treasures 
•* without our inconsiderable assistance : but if the 
** severest labour cannot sufficiently subdue the 
■* malignity of human nature, what plots and ma- 
•* chinations, what wars, rapine, and devastation, 
** what profligacy and licentiousness, must have 
•* been the consequences of universal idleness ! so 
•* that labour ought only to be looked upon as 
•* a task kindly imposed upon us by our indulgent 
•* Creator, necessary to preserve our health, our 
•* safety, and our innocence." 

I am afraid that tf^e latter end of his commonwealth 
forgets the beginning. If God could easily ha'ot 
emcused us from labour^ I do not comprehend why 
if could not possibly have tKempted all from poverty • 
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For potcrty, in its easier And more tolerable de* 
gree» is little more than necessity of labour ; and 
in its more severe and deplorable state, little more 
than inability for labour. To be poor is to work 
for others, or to want the succour of others with- 
out work. And the same exuberant fertility which 
would make work unnecessary, might make pover« 
ty impossible. 

Surely a man who seems not completely master of 
his own opinion, should have spoken more cauti« 
ously of Omnipotence, nor have presumed to say 
what it could perform, or what it could prevent. 
i am in doubt whether those who stand highest in 
the tctde of being speak thus confidently of the dis- 
pensations of their Maker : 

For fook rush in, where angels fear to tread. 

Of our inquietudes of mind his account is still lest 
reasonable. •• Whilst men are injured, they must 
•• be inflamed with anger ; and whilst they see 
*• cruekies, they must be melted yA\\\ pity; whilst 
*• they perceive danger, they must be sensible of 
*• fear." This is to give a reason for all evil, by 
shewing that one evil produces another. If there 
is danger there ought to be fear ; but if fear is an 
evil, why should there be danger ? His vindication 
of pain is of the same kind : pain is useful to alarm 
us that we may shun greater evils, but those 
greater evils must be presupposed, that the fitness 
of pain may appear. ^ 

Treating on death, he has expressed the known 
and true doctrine with sprightliness of fancy, and 
aeatnest of diction. I shall therefore insert it. 

L2 
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There are truthi which, as they are always neces^ 
^ tary, do not grow stale by repetition. 

** Death, the last and most dreadful of all evils, 
' 'Ms so far from being one, that it is the infallible 
*• cure for all others* 

' To die, is landmg on some silent shore, 

• Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar. 

* Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, *8is o*er.* 

Garth* 

^ For, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings 
** usually attending it> it is no more than the ex* 
** piration of that term of life God was pleased 
*^ to bestow on us, without any claim or merit on 
** our part. But was it an evil ever so great, it 
•* could not be remedied bat by one much greater, 
•• which is by living for ever ; by which means our 
*^ wickedness, unresti-ained by the prospect of a 
*' future state, would grow so insupportable, our 
** sufferings so intolerable by perseverance, and 
** our pleasures so tiresome by repetition, that no 
•• being in the universe could be so completely mi- 
** serable as a species of immortal men. We have 
** no reason, therefore, to look upon death as an 
** evil, or to fear it aa a punishment, even without 
**. any supposition of a future life :. but if we con- 
** sider it as a passage to a more perfect state, or 
** a remove only iq an eternal succession of still- 
•* improving states, (for which we have the strongest 
'^ reasons) it will then appear a new favour from 
** the divine munificence ; and a man must be as 
** absurd to repine at dying, as a traveller would 
** be, who proposed to himself a delightful touc 
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'* through various unknown countries, to lament 
^' that he cannot take up his residence at the first 
^* dirty inn winch he haits at on the road. 

The instahiiity of human life, or of the changes 
of its successiire periods, of which we so fre- 
quently complain, are no more than the neces^ 
<* sary progress of it to this necessary conclusion ; 
and are so far from heing evils deserving these 
** complaints, that they arc the source of our 
** greatest pleasures, as they are the source of aU 
** novelty, from which our greatest pleasures are 
** ever derived. The continual succession of sea- 
** sons in the human life, by daily presenting to 
•* us new scenes, render it agreeable, and like those 
^* of the year, afford us dehghts by their change, 
** which the choicest of them could not give us by 
•* their continuance. In the spring of life, the 
** gilding of the sun-shine, the verdure of the fields^ 
*' and the variegated paintings of the sky, are so 
•' exquisite in the eyes of infants at their first 
looking abroad into a new world, as nothing 
perhaps afterwards can equaL The heat and 
vigour of the succeeding summer of youth ripens 
for us new pleasures, the blooming maid, the 
•* nightly revel, and the jovial chace: the serene au- 
** tunm of complete manhood feasts us with the 
golden harvests of our worldly pursuits : nor is 
the hoary winter of old age destitute of its pe« 
culiar comforts and enjoyments, of which the re- 
'^^ collection and relation of those past are perhaps 
*^ none of the least ; and at last death opens to us 
*' a new prospect, from, whence we shall probably 
^ look back upon the diversions and occupatioas 
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** of this world with the same contempt we do now 
•* on our tops and hobby-horses, and with the 
** same surprise that they could ever so much en- 
•* tertain or engage us." 

I would not willingly detract from the beauty of 
this paragi-aph ; and in gratitude to him who has 
so well inculcated such important truths, I will 
▼enture to admonish him, since the chief comfort 
of the old is the recollection of the past, so to em- 
ploy his time and his thoughts, that when the im- 
becility of age shall come upon him, he may be able 
to recreate its languors by the remembrance of 
hours spent, not in presumptuous derisions, but 
modest enquiries, not in dogmatical limitations of 
Omnipotence, but in humble acquiescence and fer* 
Tent adoration. Old age will shew him that much 
of the book now before us has no other use thaii 
to perplex the scrupulous, and to shake the weak, 
to encourage impious presumption,, or stimulate 
idle curiosity. 

Having thus dispatched the consideration of* 
particular evils, he comes at last to a general rea- 
son for which evil may be said to be our good. He 
is of opinion that there is some inconceivable bene- 
fit in pain abstractedly considered; that pain how- 
ever inflicted, or wherever felt, communicates some 
good to the general system of being,, and that 
every animal is some way or other the better for 
the pain of every other animaL This opinion he 
carries so far as to euppose that there passes some 
principle of union thifeugh all animal fife, as at- 
traction 18 communicated to all corporeal nature ; 
«ad that the evils suffered on this globe may^ bj 
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tome inconceiveable meansi contribute to tlie feli- 
city of the inhabitants of the remotest planet. 

How the origin of evil is brought nearer to hu- 
man conception by ^ny inconceivdble meznSf I am 
not able to discover. We believed that the pre- 
sent system of creation was right, though we could 
not explain the adaptation of one part to the other^ 
or for the whole succession of causes and conse- 
quences. Where has this enquirer added to the 
little knowledge that we had before ? He has told 
119 of the benefits of evil, which no man feels, and 
relations between distant parts of the universe, 
which he cannot himself conceive. There was 
enough in this question inconceivable before, and 
we have little advantage from a new inconceivable 
solution. 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not 
knowing what is equally hidden from learning and 
from ignorance. The shame is to impose words 
for ideas opon ourselves or others ; to imagine 
that we are going forward when we are only turn- 
ing round ; to think that there is any difference 
between him that gives no reason, and him that 
gives a reason, which by his own confession cannot 
be conceived. 

But that he may not be thought to conceive no- 
thing but things inconceivable, he has at last 
thought on a way by which human sufferings may 
produce good effects. He imagines, that as we 
have not only animals for food, but choose some 
for our diversion, the same privilege may be allow- 
ed to some beings above us, who may deceive^ tot' 
mmtf or dettroy us^ for the ends only of their own 
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pleasure or iOitity. This he again finds impossible 
to be conceived, bttt that impossUnlity Ussem noi the 
prt^abilky of the conjecture^ which by analogy is so 
strongly confirmed* 

I cannot resist the temptation of contemplating 
'this analogy, which I think he might have carried 
further, very much to the advantage of his argu- 
ment. He might have shewn that these hunters 
whose game is men have many sports analogous to 
onr own. As we drown wh^ps and kittens, they 
amuse themselves now and then with sinking a 
ship, and stand round the fields of Blenheim, or 
the walls of Prague, as we encircle a cock-pit. As 
we shoot a bird fiying, they take a man in the 
midst of his business or pleasure, and knock him 
down with an ap'bplexy. Some of them, perhaps, 
mre virtuosi, and delight in the operations of an 
asthma, as a human philosopher in the effects of 
the air-pump. To swell a man with a tympany is 
as good sport as to Uow a frog. Many a merry 
bout have these frolick beings at the vicissitudes of 
an ague, and good sport it is to see a man tumble 
with an epilepsy, and revive and tumble again, and 
tSS. this he knows not why. As they are wiser and 
more powerful than we, they have more exquisite 
diversions, for we have no way of procuring any 
sport so brisk and so lasting, as the paroxysms of 
the gout and stone, which undoubtedly must make 
high mirth, especially if the play be a iittle diver- 
sified with the blunders and puzzles of the blind 
and deaf.' We khow not how far their sphere of 
observation may extend. Perhaps now and then a 
merry being may place himself in such a situation 



WB to enjoy at once all the varieties of an epidemi- 
cal disease* or amuse his leisure with the tossings 
and contortions of every possible pain exhibited to- 
gether. 

One sport the merry malice of these beings has 
&und means of enjoying to which we have nothing 
equal or similar. They now and then catch a mor- 
tal proud of his parts, and flattered either by the 
Bubmission of those who court his kindness, or the 
notice of those who suffer him to court theirs. A 
head thus prepared for the reception of false opi- 
nions, and the projection of vain designs, they ea- 
sily fill with idle notions, till in time they make 
their plaything an author : their first diversion 
conmionly begins with an ode or an epistle, then 
rises perhaps to a pohtical irony, and is at last 
brought to its height, by a treatise of philosophy. 
Then begins the poor animal to entangle himself 
in sophisms, and flounder in absurdity, to talk con- 
fidently of the scale of being, and to give solution* 
vrhich himself confesses impossible to be understood. 
Sometimes, however, it happens that their plea- 
sure is without much mischief. The author feels 
no pain, but while they are wondering at the ex- 
travagance of his opinion, and pointing him out 
to one another as a new example of human folly, 
he is enjoying his own applause, and that of lus 
companions, and perhaps is elevated with the hope 
of standing at the head of a new sect. 

Many of the books which now crowd the world* 
may be justly suspected to be written for the sake 
of some invisible order of beings, for surely they 
are of no use to any of the corporeal inhabitants 
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of tbe world. Of the productions of the last 
bounteous year, how many can be said to serve any 
purpose of use or pleasure ? The only end of writ- 
ing is to enable the readers better to enjoy life, or 
better to endure it : and how will either of those 
be put more in our power by him who tells us that 
we are puppets, of which some creature not much 
wiser than ourselves manages the wires. That a 
«et of beings unseen and unheard, are hovering 
about us, trying experiments upon our sensibility, 
putting us in agonies to see our limbs quiver, tor- 
turing us to madness, that they may laugh at our 
vagaries, sometimes obstructing the bile, that they 
may see how a man looks when he is yellow ; 
sometimes breaking a traveller's bones to try how 
he will get home ; sometimes wasting a man to a 
skeleton, and sometimes killing him fat for the 
greater elegance of his hide. 

This is an account of natural evil, which though, 
like the rest, not quite new, is very entertaining, 
though I know not how much it may contribute 
to patience. The only reason why we should 
contemplate evil is, that we may bear it better ; 
and I am afraid nothing is much more placidly en- 
dured, for the sake of making others sport. 

The first pages of the four^ Letter are such at 
incline me both to hope and wish that I shall find 
nothing to blame in the succeeding part. He of- 
fers a criterion of action, on account of virtue and 
vice, for which I have often contended, and which 
must be embraced by all who are willing to know 
why they act, or why they forbear to give . any 
reason of their conduct to themselves or otherib 



** In order to find out the true origin of moral 

* evil, it will be ntcea&ar}', in the jirit place, to 
' enquire into its nature and eiscoce ; or what it 

* u that constitutes one action evil, and another 
' good. Various have been the opinions of vari- 
■ ottB authors on this criterion of viitue; and this 
' variety has rendered that doubtful, which must 

* otherwise have been clear and manifest to the 

* meanest capacity. Some indeed have denied 
' that there ia any such thing, because different 
' agea and nations have entertained different wn- 
< timents concerning it : but this is just as reasoii- 
' ^te as to assert, that there arc neither sun, niooii, 
' nor stars, because astronomers have supported 
' different syatcms of the motions and magnitudes 
' of these celestial bodies. Some have placed it 
' in couturmity to truth, some to the litncss of 
' things, and others to the will of God. But all 
' this is merely superficial : they resolve us not 

* why truth, or the fitness of things, are either 
' dibble or obligatory, or why God should rc- 
' quire ua to act in one manner rather than ano- 

* ther j the true reason of which can possibly be 
' no other than this, because some actions pro- 
' duce happiness and others misery : ao that all 

* moral good and evil are nothing more tlian tlie 
" production of natural. This alone it ii that 
" makes truth preferable to fidsehood, this that 
" dietermines the fitness of things, aod this that 
" induces God to command iome actioM, lad fbi» 
" bid others. They who extol the v 
" and harmony of virtue^ exclusive.a 
" qt»Dce>> dnl but 10 pompous ■ 
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«* they who would persuade us, that good and evil 
*' are things indifferent, depending wholly on the 
" will of Gt>d, do but confound the nature of 
** things, as well as all our notions of God himself, 
** by representing him capable of willing contra- 
** dictions ; that is, that we should be, and be 
•* happy, and at the same time that we should tor- 
** ment and destroy each other ; for injuries can- 
** not be made benefits, pain cannot be made plea- 
•* sure, and consequently vice cannot be made virtue 
•* by. any power whatever. It is the consequences, 
«* therefore, of all human actions that must stamp 
•* their value. So far as the general practice of any 
** action tends to produce good, and introduce hap- 
•* piness into the world, so far we may pronounce 
** it virtuous ; so much evil as it occasions, such is 
•• the degree of vice it contains. I say the general 
practice, because we must always remember, in 
judging by this rule, to apply it only to the ge- 
'< neral species of actions, and not to particular 
** actions ; for the infinite wisdom of God, desirous 
** to set bounds to the destructive consequences 
** which must otherwise have followed from the 
*• universal depravity of mankind, has so wonder^* 
*• fully contrived the nature of things, that our mos^ 
** vicious,actions may sometimes accidentally and 
" collaterally produce good. Thus, for instance, 
•* robbery may disperse useless hoards to the bcne- 
•* fit of the publick; adultery may bring heirs and 
** good humour too into many families, where they 
** would otherwise have been wanting 5 and murder 
** free the world from tyrants and oppressors. Lux* 
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-^ ury maintains its thousands, and vanity its ten 
** thousands. Superstition and arbitrary power 
•• contiibute to the grandeur of many nations, and 
** the liberties of others are preserved by the per- 
** petual contentions of avarice, knavery, selfishness, 
** and ambition ; and thus the worst of vices, and 
•• the worst of men, are often compelled by Pro- 
** vidence to serve the most beneficial purposes, 
•* contrary to their own malevolent tendencies and 
•* inclinations 5 and thus private vices become pub- 
** Hck benefits, by the force only of accidental cir- 
•* cumstances. But this impeaches not the truth 
** of the criterion of virtue before mentioned, the 
** only solid foundation on which any true system 
*♦ of ethicks can be built, the only plain, simple, 
** and uniform rule by which we can pass any 
•* judgment on our actions ; but by this we may be 
** enabled, not only to determine which are Good, 
** and which are Evil, but almost mathematically 
** to demonstrate the proportion of virtue or vice 
** which belongs to each, by comparing them with 
^ the* degrees of happiness or misery which they 
** occasion. But though the production of hap- 
*• piness is the essence of virtue, it is by no meant 
♦* the end; the great end is the probation of man* 
♦* kind, or the giving them an opportunity of exalt- 
•* ing or degrading themselves in another state by 
•* their behaviour in the present. And thus indeed 
*^ it answers two most important purposes ; those 
** are the conservation of our happiness, and 
•* the test of our obedience ; or had not such a test 
** teemed necessary to God's infinite, wisdom, and 
*• productive of universal good, he would never have 
Vol. IX. M 
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** permitted the happiness of men, even in this life, 
** to have depended on so precarious a tenure, as 
•' their mutual good behaviour to each other. For 
•* it is observable, that he who best knows our for- 
** mation, has trusted no one thing of importance 
** to our reason or virtue: he trusts only to our 
** appetites for the support of the individual, and 
•* the continuance of our species; to our vanity or 
** compassion, for our bounty to others ; and to our 
•* fears, for the preservation of ourselves; often to 
** our vices for the support of government, and 
•* sometimes to our follies for the prcservation of 
** our religion. But since some test of our obedi- 
•* cnce was necessary, nothing sure could have been 
'** commanded for that end so fit and proper, aad 
•* at the same time so useful, as the practice of 
*' virtue: nothing could have been so justly reward- 
•* ed with happiuess, as the production of happi- 
" ness in conformity to the will of God. It is this 
** conformity alone which adds merit to virtue, and 
•' constitutes the essential difTerence between mo- 
*' raUty and religion. Morality obliges men to live 
** honestly and soberly, because sucli behaviour is^ 
*^ most conducive to publick happiness, and conse- 
** quently to their ow:i; religion to pursue the same 
•' course, because conformable to the will of their 
** Creator. Morality induces them to embrace vir- 
*' tue from prudential considerations; religion from 
** thosL* of gratiitude and obedience. Moi-ality 
** therefore, entirely abstracted from religion, can 
** have nothing meritorious in it ; it being but wis- 
" dom, prudence, or good ^economy, which like 
** health, beaut/i or richesy. are rather obligatioiis 
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•• confeiTed upon us by God, than merits in us to* 
*• wards him; for though we may be justly punish- 
*• ed for injuring ourselves, we can claim no reward 
•• for self-preservation ; as suicide deserves punish- 
•« roent and infamy, but a man deserves no reward 
«* or honours for not being guilty of it. This I 
** take to be the meaning of all those passages in 
•* our Scriptures, in which works are represented to 
•* have no merit without faith ; that is, not with- 
** out believing in historical facts, in creeds, and 
** articles ; but without being done in pursuance of 
*' our belief in God, and in obedience to his com- 
" mands. And now, having mentioned Scripture, 
** I cannot omit observing, that the Christian is the 

* only religious or moral institution in the world, 
•* that e^cr set in a right light these two material 
*• points, the essence and the end of virtue, that ever 
** founded the one in the production of happiness, 
•* that is, in universal benevolence, or, in their lan- 
** gnagCi charity to all men ; the other, in the pro- 

* bation of man, and his obedience to his Creator. 
'* Sublime and magnificent ^s was the philosophy 
" of the ancients, all their moral systems were defi- 
•* cient in these two important articles. They were 
** all built on the sandy foundations of the innate 
•• beauty of virtue, or enthusiastick patriotism ; and 
•* their great point in riew was the contemptible 
•• reward of human glory; foundations which were 
" by no means able to support the magnificent 
*• structures which they erected upon them ; for the 
" beauty of virtue, independent of its effects, is un- 
" meaning nonsense; patriotism, which injures man» 
'* kind in general for the sake of a particular coun- 

M2 
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'^ try, is but a more extended selfishness, and really 

" criminal : and all human glory but a mean and 

** ridiculous delusion. The whole affair then of 

^* religion and morality, the subject of so many 

" thousand volumes, is, in short, no more than this: 

** the Supreme Being, infinitely good, as well as 

** powerful, desirous to diffuse happiness by all 

<< possible means, has created innumerable ranks 

** and orders of beings, all subservient to each other 

** by proper subordination. One of these is occu- 

" pied by man, a creature endued with such a cer- 

*^ tain degree of knowledge, reason, and free-will, 

" as is suitable to his situation, and placed for a 

** time on this globe as in a school of probation and 

'^ education. Here he has an opportunity given 

*' him of improving or debasing his nature, in such 

** a manner as to render himself fit for a rank of 

** higher perfection and happiness, or to degrade 

*^ himself to a state of greater imperfection and 

** misery ; necessary indeed towards carrying on 

** the business of the universe, but very grievous 

. *^ and burthen some to those individuals, who, fay 

** their own misconduct, are obliged to submit to it. 

" The test of this his behaviour, is doing good, that 

*' is, co-operating with his Creator, as far as his 

** narrow sphere of action will permit, in the pro- 

** duction of happiness. And thus the happiness. 

** and nusery of a future state will be the just re-* 

** ward or punishment of promoting or prevent- 

'^ ing happiness in this. So artificially by this means 

** is the nature of all human virtue and vice con« 

** trived, that their rewards and punishments are 

*< woven as it were in their very essence; their im^ 
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^ me^ate effects pre us a foretaste <^ their futiutey 
•• and their fruits in the present life are the proper 
^ samples of what they must unavoidably produce 
♦• in another. We have reason given us to distin* 
** gtlish these consequences, and regulate our con- 
** duct ? and^l est that should neglect its post, con- 
** science also is appointed as an instinctive kind of 
* monitor, perpetually to remind us both of our in** 
•• tcfest and our duty.*' 

5/ sic omnia dixisset ! To this account of the es- 
sence of vice and virtue, it is only necessary to add, 
that the consequences of human actions being some- 
times uncertain, and sometimes remote, it is not 
poteible in many cases for most men, nor in all cases 
for any man, to determine what actions will ulti- 
mately produce happiness, and therefore it wa$ 
proper that revelation should lay down a rule to be 
followed invariably in opposition to appearances, 
and in every change of circumstances, by which 
we may be certain to promote the general felicity, 
and be set free from the dangerous temptation of 
doing EvH that Good may come^ 

Because it may easily happen, and in effect will 
happen very frequently, that our own private hap- 
piness may be promoted by an act injurious to 
others, when yet no man can be obliged by nature 
to prefer ultimately the happiness of others to hit 
own ; therefore, to the instructions of infinite wis- 
dom it was necessary that infinite power should add 
penal sanctions. That every man to whom those 
instructions shall be imparted may know that he can 
never ultimately injure himself by benefiting others, 
or ultimately by injuring others benefit himself; 

MS 
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but that however the lot of the good and bad may 
> be huddled together in the seeming confusion of 
our present state, the time shall undoubtedly comey 
vdien the most virtuojis will be most happy* 

I am Sony that the remaining part of this Let- 
ter is not equal to the first. The author has in- 
deed engaged in a disquisition in which we need 
not wonder if he fails, in the solution of questions 
on which philosophers have employed their abili* 
ties from the earliest times. 

And found no end, in wand*ring mazes lost. 

He denies that man was created perfect^ because 
the system requires subordination, and because the 
power of losing his perfection, of rendering hmself 
wicked and miserable^ it the highest imperfection ima» 
ginable. Besides, the regular gradations of the scale 
of being required somewhere such a creature cu man 
with 'oIl his infirmities about him, and the total remov^ 
id of those would he altering his nature, and when he 
hecame perfect he must cease to he a man, 

I have already spent some considerations on the 
scale of being, ol which yet I am obliged to renew 
the mention whenever a new argument is made to 
rest upon it; and I must therefore again remark, 
that consequences cannot have greater certainty than 
the postulate from which they are drawn, and that 
no system can be more hypothetical than this, and 
perhaps no hypothesis more absurd. 

He again deceives himself with respect to the 
perfection with which man is held to be originally 
vested. That man came perfect, that is, endued with 



mil potnUe perfection^ out of the hands of bis Creator t 
it a false nettorif derived from the philosophers^'^^ht. 
MSttversal system required subordination^ and consequent" 
ly comparative imperfection. That man fucu ever en^ 
dued nuith aU possible perfection^ that is with all peM 
fection of which the idea is not contradictory c^ 
destructive of itself, is undoubtedly yiiZre. But it 
can hardly be called a false notion, because no man 
ever thought it, nor can it be derived from thephi* 
losophers; for without pretending to guess what 
phuosophers he may mean, it is very safe to affirm^ 
that no philosopher ever said it. Of those who 
now maintain that man was once perfect, who may 
very easily be found, let the author enquire whc* 
ther man was ever omniscient, whether he was ever 
omnipotent, whether he ever had even the lower 
power of archangels or angels. Their answord 
will soon inform him, that the supposed perfection 
of man was not absolute, but respective, that he 
was perfect in a sense consistent enough with sub* 
ordination, perfect, not as compared with different 
beings, but with himself in his present degeneracy; 
not perfect, as an angel, but perfect as man. 

From this perfection, whatever it was, he tl^inks 
it necessary that man should be debarred, because 
pain is necessary to the good of the universe; and 
the pain of one order of beings extending its salu- 
tary influence to innumerable orders above and be- 
low, it was necessary that man should suffer; but 
because it is not suitable to justice that pain should 
be inflicted on innocence, it was necessary that maa 
should be criminal. 

Tkis is given asi a satisfactory account of the 
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Original of moral Evil, which amounts otily to this, 
thaf God created beings whose guilt he foreknew, 
in order that he might have proper objects of pain, 
because the pain of part is, no man knows how or 
why, necessary to the felicity of the whole 

The perfection which man once had, may be so 
easily conceived, that without any unusual strain 
of imagination we can figure its revival. All the 
duties to God or man that are neglected we may 
fancy .performed, all the crimes that are committed 
we may conceive forborn. Man vnll then be re- 
stored to his moral perfections, and into what head 
can it enter that by this change the universal sys- 
tem would be shaken, or the condition of any or- 
der of beings altered for the worse ? 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and in 
the sixth to religious Evils. Of political Evil, if 
we suppose the Origin of moral Evil discovered, 
the account is by no means difficult: polity being 
only the conduct of immoral men in publick affairs. 
The Evils of each particular kind of government 
are very clearly and elegantly displayed, and from 
their secondary causes very rationally deduced; but 
the first cause lies still in its ancient obscurity. 
There is in this Letter nothing new, nor any thing 
eminently instructive; one of his practical deduc- 
tions, that from government Evils cannot be eradi^ 
catedy and their excess only can he preventedy has been 
always allowed; the question upon which all dissen- 
sion arises is, when that excess begins, at what 
point men shall cease to bear, and attempt to re- 
medyi 
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Anotlier of his precepta* though not new, well 
desenres to be traoscribedy because it cannot be too 
fiequently impressed. 

** What has here been said of their imperfections 
** and abuses, id by no means intended as a defence 
** of them: every wise man ought to redress them 
•* to the utmost of his power; which can be effect- 
** ed by one method only; that is, by a reformation 
** of manners: for as all political Evils derive their 
•* original from moral, these can never be removed, 
•* until those are first amended. He, therefore, 
•* who strictly adheres to virtue and sobriety in his 
** conduct, and enforces them by his example, does 
** more real service to a state, than he who dis- 
** places a minister, or dethrones a tyrant; this 
« |rives but a temporary relief, but that extermin- 
** ates the cause of the disease. No immoral man 
<* then can possibly be a true patriot ; and all those 
^ who profess outrageous zeal tor the liberty and 
•< prosperity of their country, and at the same time 
*^ infringe her laws, affront her religion, and de- 
*' bauch her people, are but despicable quacks, b jT 
** fraud or ignorance increasing the dTsorders thejT 
*• pretend to remedy." 

Of religion he has said nothing but what he has 
learned, or might have learned from the divines; 
that it is not universal, because it must be received 
upon conviction, and successively received by those 
whom conviction reached; that its evidences and 
sanctions are not irresistible, because it was intend-* 
ed to induce, not to compel; and that it is obscure, 
because we want faculties to comprehend it. What 
me means by his assertion^ that it wants policy, I ds 
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not well understand ; he does not mean to deny 
that a good Christian will be a good governor, or 
a good subject ; and he has before justly observedi 
that the good man only is a patriot. 

Religion has been, he says, comipted by the 
wickedness of those to whom it was communicated^ 
and has lost part of its ef&cacy by its connection 
with temporal interest and human passion. 

He justly observes, that from all this, no con- 
clusion can be drawn against the divine original of 
Christianity, since the objections arise not from the 
nature of the revelation, but of him to whom it is 
communicated. 

All this is known, and all this is true; but why, 
we have not yet discovered. Our author, if 1 un- 
derstand him right, pursues the argument thus: the 
religion of man produces evils, because the morali- 
ty of man is imperfect; his morality is imperfect, 
that he may be justly a subject of punishment: he 
is made subject to punishment because the pain of 
part is necessary to the happiness of the whole; 
pain is necessar}' to happiness no mortal can tell 
why. or how. 

Thus, after having clambered with great laboiu: 
from one step of argumentation to another, instead 
of rising into the light of knowledge, we are de- 
volved back into dark ignorance ; and all our effort 
ends in belief, that for the L vils of life there is some 
good reason, and in confession, that the reason can- 
not be found. This is all that has been produced 
by the revival of Chrysippus's untractableiiess of 
matter, and the Arabians scale of existence. A sy^ 
tem has betn nueed^ which is so ready to fall td 
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pieces of itaelf, that no great praise can be derived 
from its destruction. To object is always easy, 
and it has be(?n well observed by a late writer^ 
that the band wbicb cannot build a bovel, may demom 
isbaten^K 
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JOURNEY 

THE WESTESN ISLANDS 

SCOTLAND. 



1 HAD desired to visit the Hebrides, or Westeni 
Islands of Scotland, so long, that I scarcely re- 
member how the wish was origiaally excited ; and 
was in the Autumn of the year 1773 induced to 
undertake the journey, by finding in Mr Boswell 
a companion, whose acutenegg would help my en- 
quiry, and whose gaiety of ceniersation and civi- 
lity of manners are sufficient to counteract the in- 
convenienciea of travel, in countries less hospitable 
than we have paued. 

On the eighteenth ef August we left Edinburgh, 
a city too well knawn to admit description, and 
directed our coune northward, along the eastern 
coast of Scotland) accompanied the lint day by 
another gentleman, who could ata y ^Mfc« only 
long enough to shew qb haw q ~ ~*~ 
ntiaa. — 

V«L. IX. , 
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As we crossed the Frith of Forth, our curiosity 
was attracted by Inch Keithj a small island, which 
neither of my companions had ever visited, though, 
lying within their view, it had all their lives soli- 
cited their notice. Here, by climbing with some 
difficulty over shattered crags, we made the first 
experiment of unfrequented coasts. Inch Keith is 
nothing more than a rock covered with a thin layer 
of earth, not wholly bare of grass, and very fertile 
of thistles. A small herd of cows grazes annually 
upon it in the summer. It seems never to have 
afforded to man or beast a permanent habitation. 

We found only the ruins of a small fort, not so 
injured by time but that it might be easily re- 
stored to its former state. It seems never to have 
been intended as a place of strength, nor was built 
to endure a siege, but merely to afford cover to a 
few soldiers^ who perhaps had the charge of a bat- 
tery, or were stationed to give signals of approach- 
ing danger. There is therefore no provision of 
water within the walls, though the spring is so 
near that it might have been easily inclosed. One 
of the stones had this inscription : <' Maria Reg, 
1 564." It has probably been neglected from the 
time that the whole island had the same king. 

We left this little island with our thoughts em- 
ployed a while on the different appearance that it 
would have made, if it had been placed at the same 
distance from London, with the same facility of 
approach ; with what emulation of price a feir 
rocky acres would have been purcha^ed^ and witb 
whs^t expf^ve industry they would have been cul^ 
tiyated and adorned* .r^ 

yrhen we bnded, we found our chaise v^^ 
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and passed through Kinghom, Kirkcaldy, and 
Cupar, places not unlike the small or straggling 
market-towns in those parts of England where 
commerce and manufactures have not yet pro- 
duced opulence. 

Though we were yet in the most populous part 
of Scotland, and at so small a distance from the 
capital, we met few passengers. 

The roads are neither rough nor dirty ; and it 
affords a southern stranger a new kind of pleasure 
to travel so commodiously without the interrup- 
tion of toll-gates. Where the bottom is rocky, 
as it seems commonly to be in Scotland, a smooth 
way is made indeed with great labour, but it never 
wants repairs ; and in those parts where adventi- 
tious mateiials are necessary, the ground once con- 
solidated is rarely broken ; for the inla.id com- 
merce is not great, nor are heavy commodities often 
transported otherwise than by water. The car- 
riages in common use are small carts, drawn each 
by one little horse ; and a man seems to derive 
some degree of dignity and importance from the 
reputation of possessing a two-horse cart» 

ST ANDREW'S. 

At an hour somewhat l:>te we came to St An- 
drew's, a city once archiepiscopal ; where that 
university still subsists ia which philosophy waa 
fomicily taught by Buchanan, whose name has aa 
fair a claim to immortality ab can be couferred hf 
modern latinity, and perhaps a fairer than th» ' 
stability of veri.acular languages adnoits* . 

We found, tliat by the mter^oritioik ^ 
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visible fnena, lodgings had beep provided for lis at 
the house of one of the professors, whose easy civi- 
lity quickly made us forget that we were strangers ; 
and in the whole time of our stay we were gratified 
by every mode of kindness, and entertained with 
all the elegance of lettered hospitaHty. 

In the morning we rose to perambulate a city, 
which only history shews to have once flourished, 
and surveyed the ruins of ancient magnificence, of 
which even the ruins cannot long be visible, unless 
some care be taken to preserve them ; and where 
is the pleasure of preserving such mournful memo- 
rials ? They have been till very lately so much 
neglected, that every man carried away the stones 
who fancied that he wanted them. 

The cathedral, of which the foundations may be 
till traced, and a small part of the wall is standings 
appears to have been a spacious and majestick 
building, not unsuitable to the primacy of the 
kingdom. Of the architecture, the poor remains 
can hardly exhibit, even to an artist, a sufficient 
specimen. It was demolished, as is well known, 
in the tumult and violence of Knox's reformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the msh-gin of 
the water, stands a fragment of the castle, in which 
Jthe archbishop anciently resided. It was never* 
very large, and was built with more attention to 
security than pleasure. Cardinal Beatoun is said to 
have had workmen employed in improving its for- 
tifications, at the time when he was murdered by the 
ruffians of reformation, in the manner in which Knox 
has given what he himself calls a merry narrative* 

The change of religion in Scotland, eager and 
Tehement as it was, raised an epidemical enthusi* 
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asm, compounded of sullen scrupulousness and war- 
like ferocity, which, in a people whom idleness re- 
signed to their own thoughts, and who, conversing 
only with each otlier, suffered no dilution of their 
izeal from the gradual influx of new opinions, was 
long transmitted in its full strength from the old 
to the young, but by trade and intercourse with 
England, is now visibly abating, and givin;^ way 
too fast to that laxity of practice, and iiidifF:rence 
of opinion, in which men, not sufficiently instructed 
to find the middle point, too easily shelter them- 
selves from rigour and constraint. 

The city of St Andrew's, when it had lost its 
archie pi scopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed : 
one of its streets is now lost ; and in those that re- 
main, there is the silence and solitude of inactive 
indigence and gloomy depopulation. 

The university, within a few years, consisted of 
three colleges, but is now reduced to two ; the col- 
lege of St Leonard being lately dissolved by the 
sale of its bu-ldings, and the appropriation of its re- 
Tenues to the professors of the two others. The 
chapel of the alienated college is yet standings a 
fabrick not inelegant of external structure : but I 
was always, by some civil excuse, hindered from 
entering it. A decent attempt, as I was since told» 
has been made to convert it into a kind of green- 
house, by planting its area with shrubs. This new 
method of gardening is unsuccessful ; the plants do 
not hitherto prosper. To what use it will next be 
put, I have no pleasure in conjecturing. It is 
something, that its present state is at least not os- 
tentatiously displayed. Where there is yet ihani^. 
there may in time be virtue. 

N » . 
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The dissolution of St Leonard's College \i'as 
doubtless necessary ; but of that necessity there is 
reason to complain. It is surely not without just 
reproach, that a nation, of which the commerce id 
hourly extending, and the wealth increasing, de* 
nies any participation of its prosperity to its lite» 
rary societies ; and while its merchants or its nobles 
are raising palaces, suffers its universities to moul- 
der into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one is by the 
institution of its founder appropriated to divinity. 
It is said to be capable of containing fifty students ; 
but more than one must occupy a chamber. The 
library, which is of late erection, is not very spa- 
cious, but elegant and luminous. 

The doctor, by whom it was shown, hoped to 
irritate or subdue my £nglish vanity, by telling 
me, that we had no such repository of books in 
England. 

St Andrew's seems to be a place eminently 
adapted to study and education, being situated in 
a populous, yet a cheap Country, and exposing the 
minds and manners of young men neither to the 
levity and dissoluteness of a capital city, nor to thv 
gross luxury of a town of commerce, places natu- 
rally unpropitious to learning ; in one the desire of 
knowledge easily gives v^^y to the love of pleasure^ 
and in the other, is in danger ^f yielding to tho 
love of money. 

The students, however, are represented as at 
this time not exceeding a hundred. Perhaps it 
maybe some obstruction to their increase that there 
is no episcopal chapel in the place. I saw np rea* 
ton for imputing their paucityi to the present pro« 
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fcsiors ;' nor can the expirnce of an academical 
education be very reasonably objected. A student 
of tbe highest class may keep his annual session, or 
as the English call it, his term, which lasts seven 
months, fur about fifteen pounds, and one of lower 
rank for less than ten j in which, board, lodging, 
Bnd instruction arc all included. 

The chief magistrate resilient in the university, 
answering to our vice-chancellor, and to the rector 
magtiificut on the continent, had commonly the 
title of Lord Rector ; but being addressed only ai 
Jtfr Rector in an inauguratory speech by tlie pre- 
tent chancellor, he has fallen from his former dig- 
nity of style. Lordship was very liberally an- 
nexed by our ancestor* to any station or character 
of dig^ty : they said, the I.orA Ceneral, and hord 
^mhtutador ; so we still say, my Lard to llie judge 
Upon the circuit, and yet retain in our Liturgy, 
tht Lordi of the Council. 

In walking among the ruins of religious build- 
ings, we came to two vaults over which had for- 
merly stood the house of the sub-priur. One of 
the vaults was inhabited by an old woman, who 
claimed the right of abode there, as the widow of 
a man whose ancestors had possessed the same 
^oomy mansion for no less than four generations. 
The right, however it beg^n, was considered at 
established by legal prescrijition, and the old wo- 
man lives undisturbed., 3he thiokt bowCTcr that 
■he has a claim to something more than suiTentnc 
for as her liuiiband's name vvas Bruce, sh 
to royalty, and told Mr Boswcll, tlutt_V 
Were persons o/ quality in the place, I 
ftoguished by some notice ; that m& 
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neglected, but she spins a thread, has the company 
of a cat, and is troublesome to nobody. 

Having now seen whatever this ancient city of- 
fered to our curiosity, we left it with good wishes, 
Tiaving reason to be highly pleased with the atten- 
tion that was paid us. But whoever surveys the 
world must see many things that give him pain. 
The kindness of the professors did not contribute 
to abate the uneasy remembrance of an university 
declining, a college alienated, and a church pro- 
faned and hastening to the ground. 

St Andrew's indeed has formerly suffered more 
attrocious ravages and more extensive destruction, 
but recent evils affect with greater force. We 
were reconciled to the sight of archiepiscopal 
ruins. The distance of a calamity from the pre- 
sent tin c seems to preclude the mind from contact 
or sympathy. Events long past are barely known ^ 
they are not considered. We read with as little 
emotion the violence of Knox and his followers, as 
the irruptions of Alaric and the Goths. Had the 
imfversity been destroyed two centuries ago, we 
should not have regretted it ; but to see it pining 
in decay, and struggling for life, fills the miua 
with mournful images and ineffectual wishea. 

ABERBROTHICK. 

As we knew sorrow ^nd wishes to be vain, it 
^(ras now our business to mind our way. The 
Tcads of Scotland afford little diversion to the tra- 
veller, who seldom sees himself either encountered 
or overtaken, and who has nothing to contemplate 
but grounds that have no visible boundaries, of 
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Itfe separated by walls of loose stone. From the 
Ibank of the Tweed to St Andrew's I had never 
t^n a single tree, which I did not believe to have 
ll^rown up far within the present century. Now 
ftnd then about a gentleman's house stands a small 
plantation, which in Scotch is called a policy y but 
of these there are few, and those few all very 
young. The variety of sun and shade is here ut- 
terly unknown. There is no tree for either shelter 
or timber. The oak and the thorn is equally a 
stranger^ and the whole country is extended in 
uniforn^ nakedness, except that in the road between 
Kirkcaldy and Cupar, I passed for a few yards 
l>etween two hedges. A tree might be a show in 
£co|)and, as a horse in Venice. At St Andrew's 
Mr'Boswell found only one, and recommended it 
to my notice ; I told him that it was rough and low, 
or looked as if I thought so. This, said he, is 
nothing to another a few miles off. I 'was still less 
delighted to hear that another tree was not to be 
•een nearer. Nay, said a gentleman that stood by, 
I know but of this and that tree in the county. 

The lowlands of Scotland had once undoubtedly 
dm equal portion of woods with other countries* 
Forests are every where gradually diminished, as 
architecture and cultivation prevail by the increase 
of people and the introduction of arts. But I be- 
lieve few regions have been denuded like this, where 
many centuries must have passed in waste without 
the least thought of future supply. Davies ob- 
serves in his account of Ireland, that no Irishman 
had ever planted an orchard. For that negligence 
lome excuse might be drawn from an unsettled state 
of lifi^ and the instability of property; but in Scot* 
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land possession, has long been secure^ and in^en-^ 
tance regular, yet it may be doubted whether be- 
fore the Union any man between Edinburgh and 
England had ever set a tree. 

Of this improvidence no other account can be 
given than that it probably began in times of tu- 
mult, and continued because it had begun. Esta- 
blished custom is not easily broken, tiU some great 
event shakes the whole system of things, and life 
Seems to recommence upon new principles. That 
before the Union the Scots had little trade and lit- 
tle money, is no valid apology ; for plantation is the 
least expensive of all methods of improvement. To 
drop a seed into the ground can cost nothing, and 
the trouble is not great of protecting tlie yAiing 
plant, till it is out of danger ; though it must be 
dUowed to have some difficulty in places like these 
where they have neither wood for palisades, nor 
thorns for hedges. 

Our way was over the Frith of Tay, where, 
though the water was not wide, we paid four shil- 
lings for ferrying the chaise. In Scotlaiic^ the ne- 
cessaries of life are easily procured, but superfluities 
iind elegancies are of the same price at least as in 
England, and therefore may be considered as much 
dearer. 

We stopped a while at Dundee, where I remem- 
ber nothing remarkable, and mounting our chaise 
again, came about the close of the day to Aber- 
bro thick. 

The monastery of Aberbrothick is of great re- 
nown in the history of Scotland. Its ruins afiford 
ample testimony of its ancient magnificence : its 
extent might, I suppose, easily be found by* folio* 
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wing the walla amoiij the grass and weeds, and its 
height is known by jome parts yet standing. Tlie 
arch of one of the gates is entire, and of aiiotlier 
only so far dilapidated as to diversify the aupear- 
ance. A tiquarc apartment of great lofti.i. ^^ is yet 
■tanding; its aie I could iiot conjee: ji-e, as its elc- 
Tatio:i was rery disproportionate to its area. Two 
comer towers particniarly attracted our attention. 
Mr Boswcll, whose inqiiisitiveness is seconded by 
great activity, scrambled iii at a hi'jii windoiv, but 
Kund the stairs within broken, and eoiild not reach 
the top. Of the other tower we wer. told that 
the infiahitaiits sometimes climued it, but we did 
not imnni.'diately discern the cntraiici.', a".d as the 
night was gathering upon us, tiiouL^ht proper to 
derist. Men skilled in architecture might do what 
we did not attempt: they might probably form an 
exact ground-plot of this venerable edifice. They 
may from some ;iarts yet standing coiiji'cture its 
general form, and perliapsbycompanr.g itwithother 
buildings of the same kind and the same age attain 
>n idea veryiiear to truth. I should scarc.'Iyhave re- 
gretted my journey, had it afforded nothing more 
than the sight of Abe rbr^- thick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving these fragments of magnificence, we tn^ 
relied on to Montrose, which we surveyed in ''^~ 
moniijip, and found it well built, i ' » ^' 

The town-house 13 a handsome £ 
tico. We then went t 
ant] found a small church, 1 
kiioiva in auy otbirr part of'^ 
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modious galleries, and, what was yet less expected, 
with an organ. 

At our inn we did not find a reception such aa 
we thought proportionate to the commercial opu- 
lence of the place ; but Mr Boswell desired me to 
observe that the innkeeper was an Englishtnan^ 
and I then defended him as well as I could. 

When I had proceeded thus far, I had opportu- 
nities of observing what I had never heard, that 
there were many beggars in Scotland. In Edin- 
burgh the proportion is, I think, not less than in 
LfOndon, and in the smaller places it is far greater 
than in English towns of the same extent. It 
must, however, be allowed, that they are not im- 
portunate, nor clamorous. They solicit silently, 
or very modestly, and therefore, though their be- 
haviour may strike with more force the heart of a 
stranger, they are certainly in danger of missing 
the attention of their countrymen. Novelty has 
id ways some power; an unaccustomed mode of beg-» 
ging excites an unaccustoined degree of pity. But 
the force of novelty is by its own nature soon at an 
end; the efficacy of outcry and perseverance is per-» 
manent and certain. 

The road from Montrose exhibited a continua- 
tion of the same appearances. The country is still 
nailed, the hedges are of stone, and the fields so 
generally plowed, that it is hard to imagine where 
grass is found for the horses that till them. The 
harvest, which was almost ripe, appeared verj 
plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr Boswell observed, 
that we were at no great distance from the house 
of Lord Monboddo. The magnetism pf his cotw 
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Tersation easily drew us out of out* way, and the 
entertainment which we received would have been 
a sufficient recompence for a much greater devia- 
tion. 

The roads beyond Edinburgh, as they are less 
frequented, must be expected to grow gradually 
rougher; but they were hitherto by no means in- 
commodious. We travelled on with the gentle 
pace of a Scotch driver, who having no rivals in 
expedition, neither gives himself nor his horses un- 
necessary trouble. We did not affect the impa- 
tience we did not feel, but were satisfied with the 
company of each other, as well riding in the chaise^ 
as sitting at an inn. The night and the day are 
equally solitary and equally safe ; for where there 
are so few travellers, why should there be robbers? 

ABERDEEN. 

We came somewhat late to Aberdeen, and found 
the inn so full, that we had some difficulty in ob- 
taining admission, till Mr Boswell made himself 
known : his name overpowered all objection, and 
we found a very good house and civil treatment. 

I received the next day a very kind letter from 
Sir Alexander Gordon, whom I had formerly 
known in London, and, after a cessation of all in- 
tercourse for near twenty years, met here professor 
of physick in the King's College. Such unex- 
pected renewals of acquaintance may be numbered 
among the most pleasing incidents of life. 

The knowledge of one professor soon procured 
me the notice of the rest, and I did not want any 
token of regard, being conducted wherever tlxet:<5. 

Vol. IX. O 
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was any thing which I desired to see, and entertained 
at once with the iK>velty of the place, and the kind- 
ness of communication^ 

To write of the cities of our own island with 
the solemnity of geographical description, as if we 
had been cast upon a newly discovered coast,, has 
the appearance of a very frivolous ostentation; yet 
as Scotland is Kttlc known to the greater part of 
those who may read these observations, it is not 
superfluous to relate, that under the name of Aber- 
deen are comprised two towns, standing about a> 
mile distant from each other, but governed, I think, 
by the same magistrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient episcopal city, in 
which are still to be seen the remains of the cathe- 
draL It has the appearance of a town in decay» 
having, been situated, in times when commerce was 
yet unstudied, with vcr)* little attention to the com- 
modities of the harbour. 

New Aberdeen has all the bustle of prosperous^ 
trade, and all the show of increasing opulence. It 
is built by the water-side. The houses are large 
and lofty, and the streets spacious and clean. 
They build almost wholly wItJi the granite used in 
the new pavement of the streets of London, which 
is well known not to ^-aiil hardness, yet they 
shape it easily. It is beautiful, and must be jery 
lasting. 

What particular parts of commerce are chiefly 
exercised by the merchants of Abenken, I have 
*not inquired. The manu&cture which forces it- 
self upon a stranger's eye is that of koit-stockings, 
on whkh the women oi the lower class are viublj 
employed. 
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In earh of these towns there is a college, or in 
atricter language an university ; for in both there are 
professors of the same parts of learning, and the col- 
leges hold their sessions and confer degrees sepa^ 
rately, with total independence of one on the 
other. 

In Old Aberdeen stands the King's College, of 
which the first president was Hector Boece, or 
Boethiusy who may be justly reverenced as one of 
the revivers of elegant learning. When he studii- 
ed at Paris^ he was acquainted with Erasmus, who 
afterwards gave him a publick testimony of his es^ 
teem, by inscribing to him a catalogue of his works. 
The style pf Boethius, though, perhaps, not alwayi 
rigorously pure, is formed with great diligence 
upon ancient models, and wholly uninfected with 
monastick barbaritjr. His history is written with 
elegance and vigour, but his fabulousness and cre^ 
dulity are justly blamed. His fabulousness, if he 
vjras the author of the fictions^ is a fault for which 
no apc^ogy can be made ; but his credulity may be 
excused in an age when all men were credulous^ 
Learning was then rising on the world; but ages 
«o long accustomed to darkness, were too much 
dazzled with its light to see any thing distinctly. 
The first race of scholars in the fifteenth century, 
and some time after, were, for the most part, learn- 
ing to speak, rather than to tliink^ and were thercp 
fore more studious of elegance than of truth. The 
contemporaries of Boethius thought it sufficient to 
know what the ancients had deUvered. The exa^ 
mination of tenets and of facts was reserved for an- 
other generation. 

BoethiiW; as president of the univemt^>^vJ^^"^^ 

02 
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a revenueof forty Scottish marks, about two poandf 
four shillings and sixpence of sterling money. In 
the present age of trade and taxes, it h difficult 
even for the imagination so to raise the value of 
inoney> or so to diminish the demands of life, as 
to suppose four-and-forty shillings a year an ho* 
nourable stipend j yet it was probably equal, not on- 
ly to the needs, but to the rank of Boethius. The 
wealth of England was undoubtedly to that of 
Scotland more than five to one, and it is known 
that Henry the Eighth, among whose faults ava* 
rice was never reckoned, granted to Roger Ascham, 
as a reward of his learning, a pension of ten pounds 
a year. 

The other, called the Mariscbal College^ is in the 
new town. The hall is large and well lighted. 
One of it» ornaments is the picture of Arthur 
Johnston, who was principal of the college, and 
who holds among the Latin poets of Scotland the 
next place to the elegant Buchanan. 

In the library I was shewn some curiosities; a 
Hebrew manuscript of exquisite penmanship, and 
a Latin translation of Aristotle's Politicks by Leo- 
nardus Aretinus, written in the Roman character 
with nicety and beauty, which, as the art of print- 
ing has made them no longer necessary, are not now 
to be found. This was one of the latest perform- 
ances of the transcribers, for Aretinus died but 
about twenty years before typography was invented. 
This version has been printed, and may be found 
in libraries, but is little read ; for the same books 
have been since translated both by Victorius and 
Lambinus, who lived in an age more cultivated, 
but perhaps owed in part to Aretinus that they 
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were Me to excel him. Much is due to those 
who first broke the way to knowledge, and left 
only to their successors the task of smoothing it. 

In both these colleges the methods of instruc- 
tion are nearly the same; the lectures differing only 
by the accidental difference of diligence, or ability 
in the professors. The students wear scarlet gowns^ 
and the professors black, which is, I believe, the 
academical dress in all the Scottish universities, ex- 
cept that of Edinburgh, where the scholars are 
not ^distinguished by any particular habit. In the 
King's CoUege there is kept a publick table, but 
the scholars of the Marischal College are boarded 
in the town. The expence of living is here, ac- 
cording to the information that I could obtain* 
somewhat more than at St Andrew's. 

The course of education is extended to four 
years, at the «nd of which those who take a de- 
gree, who are not many, become masters of arts ; 
and whoever is a master may, if he pleases, imme- 
diately commence doctor. The title of doctor, 
however, was for a considerable time bestowed on- 
ly on phypicians. Tlie advocates are examined 
and approved by their own body ; the ministers 
were not ambitious of titles, or were afraid of be- 
ing censured for ambition; and the doctorate in 
«very faculty was commonly given or sold into 
other countries. The ministers are now reconciled 
to distinction, and as it must always happen that 
some will excel others, have thought graduation a 
proper testimony of uncommon abilities or acqui- 
sitions. 

The indiscriminate collation of degrees has just- 
ly taken away that respect which they originally 

03 
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claimed, as stamps by which the literary value of 
men so distinguished was authoritatively denoted. 
That academical honours, or any others, should 
be conferred with exact proportion to merit, is more 
than human judgment or human integrity have 
given reason to expect. Perhaps degrees in uni- 
▼ersities cannot be better adjusted by any general 
rule than by the length of time passed in the pub- 
lick profession of learning. An English or Irish 
doctorate cannot be obtained by a very young man, 
and it is reasonable to suppose, what is likewise by 
experience commonly found true, that he who is 
by age qualified to be a doctor, has in so much 
time gained learning sufficient not to disgrace the 
title, or wit sufficient not to desire it. 

The Scotch universities hold but one term or 
session in the year. That of St Andrew's con- 
tinues eight months, that of Aberdeen only five, 
from the first of November to the first of April. 

In Aberdeen there is an English chapel, in which 
the congregation was numerous and splendid. The 
form of publick worship used by the church of 
England, is in Scotland legally practised in licen- 
sed chapels, served by clergymen of English or Irish 
ordination, and by tacit connivance quietly permit- 
ted in separate congregations, supplied with mi- 
nisters by the successors of the bishops who \vere 
deprived at the Revolution. 

We came to Aberdeen on Saturday, August 21 , 
On Monday we were invited into the town -hall, 
-where I had the freedonx of the city given me 
by the Lord Provost. The honour conferred had 
all the decorations that politeness could add, and, 
what I am afraid I should not have had to say of 
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any city south of the Tweed, I found no petty 
officer bowing for a fee. 

The parchment containing the record of admis- 
sion is, with the seal appending, fastened to a rib- 
band, and worn for one day by the new citizen in 
his hat. 

By a lady who saw us at the chapel, the earl of 
Errol was informed of our arrival, and we had the 
honour of an invitation to his seat, called Slanes 
Castle, as I am told, improperly, from the cas- 
tle of that name, which once stood at a place not 
far distant. 

The road beyond Aberdeen grew more stony, 
and continued equally naked of all vegetable deco- 
ration. We travelled over a tract of ground 
near the sea, which, not long ago, suffered a very 
uncommon and unexpected calamity. The sand 
of the shore was raised by a tempest in such 
quantities, and carried to such a distance, that 
an estate was overwhelmed and lost. Such and 
so hopeless was the barrenness superinduced, that 
the owner, when he was required to pay the usual 
tax, desired rather to resign the ground. 



SLANES CASTLE.— -THE BULLER OF BUCHAN. 

We came in the aftenioon to Slanes Castle, built 
upon the margin of the sea, so that the walls of 
one of the towers seem only a continuation of a 
perpendicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by 
the waves. To walk round the house seemed im- 
practicable. From the windows the eye wanders 
over the sea that separates Scotland from Norway^ 
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and when the winds beat with violence, must en- 
joy all the terrifick grandeur of the tempestuous 
ocean. I would not for my amusement wish for a 
storm ; but as storms, whether wished or not, will 
sometimes happen, I may say, without violation of 
humanity, that I should willingly look out upon 
them from Slanes Castle* 

When we were about to take our leave, our de- 
parture was prohibited by the Countess till we 
should have seen two places upon the coast, which 
she rightly considered as worthy of curiosity. Dun 
Buyy and the Buller of Buchany to which Mr Boyd 
very kindly conducted us. 

Dun Buy^ which in Erte is said to signify the 
feliotv Rod pis a double protuberance of stone, open 
to the main sea on one side, and parted from the 
land by a very narrow channel on the other. It 
has its name and its colour from the dung of innu- 
merable sea-fowls, which in the spring choose this 
place as convenient for incubation, and have their 
eggs and their young taken in great abundance. 
One of the birds that frequent this rock has, as 
we were told, its body not larger then a duck's, and 
3'et lays eggs as large as those of a goose. This 
bird ib by the inhabitants named a Coot, That 
which is called Coot in England, is here a Cooter, 

Upon these rocks there was nothing that could 
long detain attention^^ and we soon turned our eyes 
to the Buller or Bouilloir of Buchatiy which no man 
can see with indifference, who has either sense of 
danger^ or delight in rarity. It is a rock perpen- 
dicularly tubulated) united on one side with a high 
shore, and on the other rising steep to a great 
height, above the xnain sea. The top is open, from 
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which may be seen a dark gulf of water which flows 
into the cavity, through a breach made in the lower 
part of the inclosing rock. It has the appearance 
of a vast well bordered with a wall. The edge of 
the BulUr is not wide, and to those that walk round, 
appears very narrow. He that ventures to look 
downward* sees that if his foot should sHp, he must 
fall from his dreadful elevation upon stones on one 
side, or into the water on the other. We however 
went round, and were glad when the circuit was 
completed. 

When we came down to the sea, we saw some 
boats, and rowers, and resolved to explore the Bul» 
ler^ at the bottom. We entered the arch, which 
the water had made» and found ourselves in a place, 
which, though we could not think ourselves in dan- 
ger, we could scarcely survey without some recoil 
of the mind. The bason in which we floated was 
nearly circular, perhaps thirty yards in diameter. 
We were inclosed by a natursd wall, rising steep on 
every side to a height which produced the idea of 
insurmountable confinement. The interception of 
all lateral light caused a dismal gloom. Round us 
was a perpendicular rock, above us the distant sky, 
and below an unknown profundity of water. If I 
had any malice against a walking spirit, instead of 
laying him in the Red-sea^ I would condemn him to 
reside in the Buller of Buchan. 

But terror without danger is only one of the 
sports of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind 
that is permitted no longer than it pleases. We 
were soon at leisure to examine the place with mi- 
nute inspection, and found many cavities which, as 
the watermen told us, went backward to a deptk 
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which Aey had never explored* Their extent we 
had not time to try ; they are said to serve differ- 
ent purposes. Ladies come hither sometimes in thf 
summer with coUations, and smugglers make them 
store-houses for clandestine merchandise. It is 
hardly to be > doubted but the pirates of ancient 
times often used them as magazines of arms, or 
repositories of plunder. 

To the little vessels used by the northern rowers^ 
the Btdkr may have served as a shelter from storms^ 
and perhaps as a retreat from enemies ; the entrance 
might have been stopped, or guarded with little 
dinicultyy and though the vessels that were stationed 
within would have been battered with stones shower*; 
ed on them from above, yet the crews would have- 
lain safe in the caverns. 

Next morning we continued our journey, pleased 
with our reception at Slanet CatiUy of which we 
had now leisure to recount the grandeur and the 
elegance ; for our way afforded us few topicks of 
conversation. The ground was neither uncultivat* 
ed nor unfruitful; but it was still all arable. Of 
flocks or herds there was no appearance. I had 
now travelled two hundred miles in Scotland, and 
seen only one tree not' younger than myself. 

BANFF. 

We dined this day at the house of Mr Frazer 
of Streichon, who showed us in his grounds some 
stones yet standing of a Druidical circle, and what 
I began to thipk more worthy of notice^ somq forest 
trees of full growth. 
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At night we came to Banff, where I remember 
ftothing that particularly claimed my attention. 
The ancient towns of Scotland have generally an 
tppearance unusual to Englishmen. The houses^ 
whether great or small, are for the most part built 
6f stones. Their ends are now and then next the 
streets, and the entrance into them is yery often 
by a flight of steps, which reaches up to the se- 
cond story; the floor which is le?el with the 
ground being entered only by stairs decending with- 
in the house* 

The art of joining squares of glass with lead is 
little used in Scotland, and in some places is totally 
forgotten. The frames of their windows are all 
of wood. They are more frugal of their glass 
than the English, and will often, in houses not 
otherwise mean, compose a square of two pieces. 
Dot joining like cracked glass, but with one edge 
laid perhaps half an inch over the other. Their 
windows do not move upon hinges, biit are pushed 
up and drawn down in grooves, yet they are sel- 
dom accommodated with weights and pullies. He 
that would have his window upen must hold it with 
his hand, unless, what may be sometimes found 
among good contrivers, there be a nail which he may 
•tick into a hole, to keep it from falling. 

What cannot be done without some uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient, will not often be 
done at all. The incommodiousness of the Scotch 
windows keeps them very closely shut. The ne- 
cessity of ventilating human habitations has not 
yet been found by our northern neighbours; and 
even in houses well built and elegantly furnished, a 
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Stranger may sometimes be forgiven, if he allows 
himself to wish for fresher air. 

These diminutive observations seem to take away 
something from the dignity of writing, and there- 
fore are never conmiunicated but with hesitation, 
and a little fear of abasement and contempt. But 
it must be remembered, that life consists not of a 
series of illustrious actions, or elegant enjoyments; 
the greater part of our time passes in compliance 
with necessities, in the performance of daily duties, 
in the removal of small inconveniencies, in the pro* 
curement of petty pleasures; and we are well or 
ill at ease, as the main stream of life glides on 
smoothly, or is ruffled by snudl obstacles and fre- 
quent interruption. The true state of every nation 
is the state of common life. The manners of a 
people are not to be found in the schools of learn- 
ing, or the palaces of greatness, where the national 
character is obscured or obliterated by travel or 
instruction, by philosophy or vanity ; nor is publick 
happiness to be estimated by the assemblies of the 
gay, or the banquets of the rich. The great mass 
of nations is neither rich nor gay: they whose ag- 
gregate constitutes the people, are found in the 
streets and the villages, in the shops and farms; 
and from them, collectively considered, must the 
measure of general prosperity be taken. As they 
approach to delicacy, a nation is refined ; as their 
conveniencies are multiplied, a nation, at least a com* 
fnercial nation, must be denominated wealthy. 

5 
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ELGIN. 

Finding nothing to detain us at Banff, we set 
out in the morning, and having breakfasted at Col- 
len, about noon came to £ghn, where, in the inn 
that we supposed the best, a dinner was set before 
us, which we could not eat. This vr^s the first 
time, and except one, the last, that I found any 
reason to complain of a Scottish table; and such 
disappointments, I suppose, must be expected in 
every country, where there is no great frequency 
of travellers. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin afforded us 
another proof of the waste of reformation. There 
is enough yet remaining to shew, that it was once 
magnificent. Its whole plot is easily traced. On 
the north side of the choir, the chapter-house, which 
is roofed with an arch of stone, remains entire; 
and on the south side, another mass of building, 
which we could not enter, is preserved by the care 
of the family of Gordon ; but the body of the 
church is a mass of fragments. 

A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from sufficient authorities the history of this 
venerable ruin. The church of Elgin had, in the 
intestine tumults of the barbarous ages, been laid 
waste by the irruption of a Highland chief, whom 
the bishop had offended ; but it was gradually re- 
stored to the state of which the traces may be 
now disceriied, and was at last not destroyed by the 
tumultuous violence of Knox, but more shamefully 
suffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery and 
frigid indifference. There is still extant, in the 

Vol. IX P 
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books of the council, an order, of which I cannot 
remember the date, but which was doubtless issued 
after the reformation, directing that the lead, which 
covers the>two cathedrals of Elgin and Aberdeen ^ 
•hall be taken away, and converted into money for 
the support of the army. A Scotch army was in 
those times very cheaply kept; yet the lead of two 
churches must have borne so snudl a proportion to 
any military expence, that it is hard not to believe 
the reason alledged to be merely popular, and the 
money intended for some private purse. The or- 
der however was obeyed; the two churches were 
stripped, and the lead was shipped to be sold in 
Holland. I hope every reader will rejoice that this 
cargo of sacrilege was lost at sea. 

Let us not however make too much haste to des- 
pise our neigboun. Our own cathedrals are mouU 
dering by unregarded dilapidation. It seems to 
be part of the despicaUe philosophy of the time 
to despise monuments of sacred magniticence, aud 
we are in danger of doing that deliberately, which 
the Scots did not do but in the unsettled state of 
an imperfect constitution. 

Those who had once uncovered the cathedrals 
■never wished to cover them again ; and being thiia 
made useless, they were first neglected, and per- 
haps, as the stone was wanted, afterwards demo- 
lished. 

Elgin seems a place of little trade, and thinly in- 
habited. The episcopal cities of Scotland, I be- 
lieve, generally fell with their churches, though some 
of them have since recovered by a situation con- 
venient for commerce. Thus Glasgow, though it 
has no longer an archbisjiop, has risen beyond its 
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original 8tate by the opulence of its traders ; and 
Aberdeen^ though its ancient stock had decayed^ 
flourishes by a new shoot in another place. 

In the chief street of Elgin^ the houses Jut over 
the lowest story, like the old buildings of timber 
in London, but with greater prominence ; to that 
there is some times a walk for a considerablelength 
under a cloister, or portico, which is now indeed 
frequently broken, because the new houses have 
another form, but seems to have been uniformly 
continued in the old city. 

FORES.— CALDER FORT GEORGE. 

We went forwards the same day to Fores, tht 
town to which Macbeth was travelling when he 
met the weird sisters in his way. This to an 
Englishman is classick ground. Our imaginations 
were heated, and our thoughts recalled to their 
old amusements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands. We 
began to leave fertility and culture behind u«, and 
saw for a great length of road nothing but heath ; 
yet at Focbabars, a seat belonging to the duke of 
Gordon, there is an orchard, which in Scotland I 
had never seen before, with some timber-trees, and 
a plantation of oaks. 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but 
nothing worthy of particular remark, and next 
, morning entered upon the road on which Macbeth 
heard the fataljprediction ; but we travelled on, not 
interrupted by promises of kingdoms, and came to 
Nairn, a royal burgh, which, if once it flourished, 
b now in a state of miserable decay ; but I know 
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not whether its chief annual magistrate has not still 
the title of Lord Provost. 

At Nairn we may fix the verge of the High- 
lands ; for here I first saw peat fires, and first heard 
the Erse language. We had no motive to stay 
longer than to breakfast, and went forward to the 
house of Mr Macaulay, the minister who publish- 
ed an account of St Kilda, and by his direction 
visited Calder Castle, from which Macbeth drew 
his second title. It has been formerly a place of 
strength. The draw-bridge is still to be seen, but 
the moat is now dry. The tower is very ancient. 
Its walls are of great thickness, arched on the top 
with stone, and surounded with battlements. The 
rest of the house is later, though far from modern. 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives in 
the castle, with a letter to one of the officers at 
Fort George, which being the most regular forti- 
fication in the island, well deserves the notice of a 
traveller, who has never travelled before We went 
thither next day, found a very kind reception, were 
led round the works by a gentleman, who explain- 
ed the use of every part, and entertained by Sir 
Eyre Coote, the governor, with such elegance of 
conversation, as left us no attention to the delica- 
cies of his table. 

Of Fort George I shall not attempt to give any 
account. I cannot delineate it scientifically, and 
a loose and popular description is of use only when 
the imagination is to be amuesed. There was every 
where an appearance of the utmost neatness and 
regularity. But my suffrage is of^Iittle value, be- 
cause this and Fort Augustus are the only garri- 
sons that I ever saw. 
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Wc did not regret the time spent at the fort, 
though in consequence of our delay we camc^ some- 
what late to Inverness, the town which may pro- 
perly be called the capital of the Highlands. Hi- 
ther the inhabitants of the inland parts come to be 
^applied with what they cannot make for them- 
selves; hither the young nymphs of the mountains 
and vallies are sent, for education, and as far as my 
observation has reached, are not sent in vain* 

INVERNESS. 

Inverness was the last place which had a regular 
.communication by high roads with the southern 
counties. All the ways beyond it have, I believe, 
been made by thef soldiers in this century. At In- 
verness therefore Cromwell, when he subdued Scot- 
land, stationed a garrison, as at the boundary of the 
Highlands. The soldiers seem to have incorpo- 
rated afterwards with the inhabitants, and to have 
peopled the place with an English race ; for the 
language of this town has been long considered at 
peculiarly elegant. 

Here is a castle, called the castle oi Macbeth^ the 
walls of which are yet standing. It was no very 
capacious edifice, but stands upon a rock so high 
and steep, that I think it was once not accessible, 
but by the help of ladders, or a biidge. Over a- 
gainst it, on another hill, was a fort built by Crom- 
well, now totally demolished ; for no faction of 
Scotland loved the name of Cromwell, or had any 
desire to continue his memory. 

Yet what the Romans did to other nations, waj 
in a great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots ; 
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he civilized them by conquest, and introduced by 
useful violence the arts of peace. I was told at 
Aberdeen, that the people learned from Cromwell's 
soldiers to make shoes and to plant kail. 

How they lived without kail, it is not easy to 
guess 5 they cultivafe hardly any other plant for 
common tables, and when they had not kail they 
probably had nothmg. The numbers that go bare- 
foot are still sufficient to show that shoes may be 
spared ; they are not yet considered as necessaries 
of life ; for tall boys, not otherwise meanly dress- 
ed, run without them in the streets ; and in the 
islands the sons of gentlemen pass several of their 
first years with naked feet, 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the 
Scots to have attained the liberal, without the ma- 
nual arts, to have excelled in ornamental know- 
ledge, and to have wanted not only the elegancic3, 
but the con veniencies of common life. Literature 
soon after its revival, found its way to Scotland, 
and from the middle of the sixteenth century, al- 
most to the middle of the seventeenth, the politer 
studies were very diligently pursued. The Latia 
poetry of Delicia PoetaruntwScotorum would have 
done honour to any nation ; at least till the pub- 
lication of May's Supplement^ tlie English had very 
little to oppose. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquisitive were con- 
tent to live in total ignorance of the trades by 
which human wants are supplied, and to supply 
them by the grossest means. Till the Union made 
them acquainted with English manners, the culture 
of their lands was unskilful, and their domestick 
life unformed; their tables were coarse a,s the feasts 
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of JEsiimeauXf and their houses filthy as the cot- 
tages of Hottentots. 

Since they have known that their condition was 
capable of improvement, their progress in useful 
knowledge has been rapid and uniform. What re* 
mains to be done they will quickly do, and then 
wonder, like me, why that which was so necessary | 
and so easy was so long delayed. But they must 
be for ever content to owe to the English that ele- 
gance and culture, which, if they had been vigi- 
lant and active, perhaps the English might have 
owed to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I 
had seen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen j 
but at Inverness the Highland manners are com- 
mon. There is, I think, a kirk, in which only the 
Erse language is used. There is likewise an Eng- 
lish chapel, but meanly built, where oif Sunday 
we saw a very decent congregation. 

We were now to bid farewel to the luxury of 
travelling, and to enter a country, upon which 
perhaps no wheel has ever rolled. We could in- 
deed have used our post-chaise one day longer, 
along the military road to Fort Augustus, but we 
could have hired no horses beyond Inverness, and 
we were not so sparing of ourselves, as to lead 
them, merely that we might have one day longer 
the indulgence of a carriage. 

At Inverness, therefore, we procured three 
horses for ourselves and a servant, and one more 
for our baggage, which was no very heavy load. 
We found in the course of our journey the conve- 
nience of having disencumbered ourselves, by lay- 
ing aside whatever we could spare ; for it is not tg 
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be imagined without experience, how in climbing 
crags, and treading bogs, and winding through 
narrow and obstructed passages, a little bulk will 
hinder, and a little weight will burden, or how of- 
ten a man that has pleased himself at home with 
his own resolution, will, in the hour of darkness 
and fatigue, be content to leave behind him every- 
thing but himself, 

LOUGH NESS, 

We took two Highlanders to run beside us, 
partly to show us the way, and partly to take back 
from the sea-side the horses, of which they were 
the owners. One of them was a man of great live- 
liness and activity, of whom his companion said, 
that he would tire any horse in Inverness. Both 
of them were civil and ready-handed. Civility- 
seems part of the national character of Highland- 
ers. Every chieftain is a monarch, and politeness, 
the natural product of royal government, is diffused 
from the laird through the whole clan. But they 
are not commonly dextrous ; their narrovniess of 
life confines them to a few operations^ and they are 
accustomed to endure little wants more than to re- 
Qiove them. 

We mounted our steeds on the 28th of August, 
and directed our guides to conduct us to Fort Au- 
gustus. It is built at the head of Lough Ness, of 
which Inverness stands at the outlet. The way be- 
tween them has been cut by the soldiers, and the 
greater part of it runs along a rock, levelled w^ith 
gi'cat labour and exactness, near the water side. 

Most of this day's journey was very pleasant. 
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The day, though bright, was not hot; and the ap- 
pearance of the country, if I had not seen the Peakf 
would have been wholly new. We went upon a 
surface so hard and level, that we had little care to 
hold the bridle, and were therefore at full leisure 
for contemplation. On the left were high and 
steepy rocks shaded with birch, the hardy native of 
the north, and covered with fern or heath. On 
the right the limpid waters of Lough Ness were 
beating their bank, and waving their surface by a 
gentle agitation. Beyond them were rocks some- 
times covered with verdure, and sometimes tower- 
ing in horrid nakedness. Now and then we espied 
a little corn-field, which served to impress more 
strongly the general barrenness. 

Lough Ness is about twenty-four miles long, and 
from one mile to two miles broad. It is remark- 
able that Boethius, in his description of Scotland, 
gives it twelve miles of breadth. When historians 
or geographers exhibit false accounts of places far 
distant, they may be forgiven, because they can tell 
but what they are told ; and that their accounts 
exceed the truth may be justly supposed, because 
most men exaggerate to others, if not to themselves : 
but Boethius lived at no great distance ; if he never 
saw the lake, he must have been very incurious, and 
if he had seen it, his veracity yielded to very slight 
temptations. 

Lough Ness, though not twelve miles broad, is 
a very remarkable diffusion of water without islands. 
It fills a large hollow between two ridges of high 
rocks, being supplied partly by the torrents which 
ficdl into it on either side, and partly, as is supposed, 
by springs at the bottom. Its water is remarkahV<( 
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dear and pleasant^ and is imagined by tlie natives 
to be tnedicinaL We were told» that it is in some 
places a hundred and forty fathom deep, a profun- 
dity scarcely credible^ and which probably those 
that relate it have never sounded. Its fish are sal- 
mon, trout, and pike. 

It was said at Fort Augustus, that Lough Nest 
is open in the hardest winters, though a lake not 
far from it is covered with ice. In discussing these 
exceptions from the course of nature, the first ques- 
tion is, whether the fact be justly stated. That 
which is strange is delightful, and a pleasing error 
is not willingly detected. Accuracy of narration 
is not very conunon* and there are few so rigidly 
philosophical^ as not to represent as perpetual what 
18 only frequent, or as constant, what is really ca- 
sual* If it be true that Lough Ness never freezes, 
it is either sheltered by its high banks from the 
cold blasts, and exposed only to those winds which 
have more power to agitate than congeal ; or it is 
kept in perpetual motion by the rush of streams 
from the rocks that enclose it. Its profundity, 
though it should be such as is represented, can 
have little part in this exemption ; for though deep 
wells are not frozen, because their water is se- 
cluded from the external air, yet where a wide sur- 
face is exposed to the full influence of a freezing 
atmosphere, I know not why the depth should 
keep it open. Natural philosophy is now one of 
the favourite studies of die Scottish nation, and 
Lough Ness well deserves to be diligently exa- 
mined. 

The road on which we travelled, and which was 
itself a source of entertainment, is made along the 
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vocky in the direction of the lough, sometimes by 
breaking ofF protuberances, and sometimes by cut* 
ting the great mass of stone to a considerable depth. 
The fragments are piled in a loose wall on either 
■de, with apertures left at very short spaces, to 
give a passage to the wintry currents. Part of it 
16 bordered with low trees, from which our guides 
gathered nuts, and would have had the appearance 
of an English lane, except that an English lane i^ 
almost always dirty. It has been made with great 
labour, but has this advantage, that it cannot^ 
without equal labour, be broken up. 

Within our sight there were goats feeding of 
playing. The mountains have red deer, but they 
came not within view ; and if what is said of their 
vigilance and subtlety be true, they have some claim 
to that palm of wisdom, which the eastern philoso- 
pher, \smom Alexander interrogated, gave to those 
beasts which live furthest from men. 

Near the way, by the water side, we espied a 
cottage. This was the first Highland hut that I 
had seen ; and as our business was with life and 
manners, we were willing to visit it. To enter a 
habitation without leave, seems to be not consider- 
ed here as rudeness or intrusion. The old laws of 
hospitality still give this licence to a stranger. 

A hut is constructed with loose stones, ranged 
for the most part with some tendency to circulari- 
ty. It must be placed where the wind cannot act 
upon it with violence, because it has no cement ; 
and where the water will run easily away, because 
it has no floor but the naked ground. The wall, 
which is commonly about six feet high, declines 
from the perpendicular a little inward. Slxx^^x^v 
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crs as can be procured afe then raised for a roof, 
and covered with heath, which makes a strong and 
warm thatch, kept from flying off by ropes of 
twisted heath, of which the ends, reaching from 
the centre of the thatch to the top of the wall, are 
held firpi by the weight of a Urge stone. No light 
is admitted but at the entrance, and through a hole 
in the thatch^ which gives vent to the smoke^ 
l^his bole is not directly over the fire, lest the rain 
should extinguish it, and the smoke therefore na- 
turally fills the place before it escapes. Such is 
the general structure of the houses in which one of 
the nations of this opulent and powerful island has 
been hitherto content to live. Huts, however, are 
pot more uniform than palaces ; and this which 
we were inspecting was very far from one of the 
meanest, for it was divided into sev<?ral apartments ; 
and its inhabitants possessed such property as a 
pastoral poet might exalt into riches. 

When 'we entered, we found an old v^roman boil- 
ing goat's flesh in a kettle. She spoke little Eng- 
lish, but we had interpreters at hand, and she was 
willing enough to display her whole system of ccco- 
nomy. She has five children, of which none are 
yet gone from her. The eldest, a boy of thirteen, 
and her husband, who is eighty years old, were at 
work in the wood. Her two next sons were gone 
to Inverness to buy meal, by which oatmeal is al- 
ways meant. Meal she considered as expensive 
food, and told us, that in spring when the goats 
gave milk, the children could live without it. She 
is mistress of sixty goats, and I saw many kids in 
an enclosure at the end of her house. She had 
also some poultry. By the lake we saw a potatoc 
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rarden, and a small spot of ground on which, stood 
four shucks, containing each twelve sheaves of baiv 
ley. She has all this from the labour of their own 
hands, and for what is necessary to be bought, her 
kids and her chickens are sent to market. 

With the true pastoral hospitality, she asked us 
to sit down and drink whisky. She is religioua, 
and though the kirk is four miles off, probably 
eight English miles, she goes thither every Sunday, 
We gave her a shilling, and she begged snuff ; for 
snuff is the luxury of a Highland cottage. 

Soon after we came to the Generals Huf^ so 
called because it was the temporary abode of Wade, 
while he superintended the works upon the road* 
It is now a house of entertainment for passengers^ 
^nd we found it not ill stocked with provisions. 

FALL OF FIERS. 

Towards evening we crossed, by a bridge, the 
river which makes the celebrated Fall of Fieri. 
The country at the bridge strikes the imagination 
with all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian soli- 
tude. The way makes a flexure, and the moun- 
taiiis, covered with trees, rise at once on the left 
hand and in the front. We desired our guides to 
shew us the .F^Z/,. and, dismounting, clambered 
over very rugged ci*ag8, till I began to wish that 
our curios. ty might have been gratified with less 
trouble 'and danger. We came at last to a place 
where we could overlook the river, and saw a chan- 
nel torn, as it seems, through black piles of stone, 
by which the stream is obstructed and broken, till 
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it comes to a very sharp descent, of such dreadful 
^epthy that we were naturally inclined to turn aside 
our eyes. 

But we visited the place at an unseasonable time, 
and found it divested of its dignity and terror. 
Nature never nves every thing at once. A long 
continuance of dry weather, which made the rest 
of the way easy and delightful, deprived us of the 
pleasure expected from the Fall of Fieri, The 
river having now no water but what the springs 
supply, showed us only a swift current, clear and 
shallow, fretting over the asperities of the rocky 
bottom ; and we were left to exercise our thoughts, 
by endeavouring to conceive the eiFect of a thou- 
sand streams poured from the mountains into one 
channel, struggling for expansion in a narrow pas- 
sage, exasperated by rocks rising in their way, 
and at last discharging all their violence of waters 
by a sudden fall through the horrid chasm. 

The way now grew less easy, descending by an 
uneven declivity, but virithout either dirt or danger. 
We did not arrive at Fort Augustus till it was late. 
Mr Bos well, who, between his father's merit and 
his own, is sure of reception wherever he comes, 
sent a servant before to beg admission and enter- 
tainment for that night. Mr Trapaud, the gover- 
nor, treated us with that court cap \5rhich is so close- 
ly connected witli the military chj^racter. He 
came out to meet us 'oeyond the gatesv and apolo- 
gized that, at so late an hour, the rules oi^ a garri- 
son suffered him to give us entrance only at the 
postern. 
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FORT AUGUSTUS. 

In the morning we viewed the fort, which is much 
less than than that of St George, and is said to 
be commanded by the neighbouring hills. It 
was not long ago taken by the Highlanders. But 
its situation seems well chosen for pleasure, if not 
for strength; it stands at the head of the lake, and* 
|)y a sloop of sixty tons, is supplied from Inverness 
with great convenience. 

We were now to cross the Highlands towards 
the western coast, and to content ourselves vrith 
such accommodations, as a way so little frequented 
could afford. The journey was not formidable! 
for it was but of two days, very unequally divided* 
because the only house where we could be enter* 
tained was not further off than a third of the way. 
We soon came to a High hill, which we mounted 
by a military road, cut in traverses, so that as we 
went upon a higher stage, we saw the baggage fol* 
lowing us below in a contrary direction. To make 
this way, the rock has been hewn to a level, with 
labour that might have broken the perseverance of 
a Roman legion. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, but 
the stumps both of oaks and firs, which are still- 
found, shew that it has been once a forest of large 
timber. I do not remember that we saw any ani* 
mals, but we were told that, in the mountains, there 
are stags, roebucks, goats, > and rabbits. 

We did not perceive that this tract was possess^ 
cd by human beings, except that once we saw a 
eom*fieldy in which a lady was walking with gome 
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rentleirien. Their house was certainly at no great 
distance^ but so situated that we could not de- 
scry it< 

Passing on through the dreariness of solitude, 
we found a party of soldiers from the fort, work-* 
ing on the road, under the superintendence of a 
•erjeant; We told them how kindly we had been 
treated at the garrison, and as we were enjoying 
the benefit of their labours, begged leave to shew 
our gratitude by a small present. 

ANOCH. 

Early in the afternoon, we came to Anoch, a vil- 
lage in Glenmollison of three huts, one of which is 
distinguished by a chimney. Here we were to dine 
and lodge, and were conducted through the first 
room, that had the chimney, into another lighted 
by a small glass window. The landlord attended 
lis with great civility, and told us what he could 
give us to eat and drink. I found some books on 
B shelf, among which were a volume or more of 
Prideaux^s Connection. 

This I mentioned as something unexpected, and 
perceived that I did not please him. I praised the 
propriety of his language, and v^ras answered that 
I need not wonder, for he had learned it by gram- 
mar. " 

By subsequent opportunities of observation, I 
found that my host's diction had nothing peculiar. 
Those Highlanders that can speak English, com- 
monly speak it well, with few of the words, and 
little of the tone by which a Scotchman is distin- 
guished. Their language seems to have been learn- 
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td in the army or the navy, or by some commuai* 
cation with those who could give them good ex" 
amples of accent and pronunciation. By their 
Lowland neighbours they would not willingly be 
taught ; for they have long considered them as a 
mean and degenerate race. These prejudices are 
wearing fast away ; but so much of them still re* 
mains, that when I asked a very learned minister 
in the islands, which they considered as their most 
savage clans: ^^ Those (said he) that five next the 
Lotff lands .^^ 

As we came hither early in the day, we had time 
sufficient to survey the place. The house was built 
like other huts, of loose stones ; but the part in 
which we dined and slept was lined with turf and 
wattled with twigs, which kept the earth from 
falling. Near it was a garden of turnips and a 
6eldof potatoes. It stands in a glen, or valley, 
pleasantly watered by a winding river. But this 
country, however it may delight the gazer or amuse 
the naturalist, is of no great advantage to its 
owners. Our landlord told us of a gentleman 
who possesses lands, eighteen Scotch miles in 
length, and three in breadth; a space containing at 
least a hundred s<^nare English miles. He has 
raised his rents, to the danger of depopulating his 
farms, and he sells his timber, and by exerting 
^very art of augmentation, has obtained a yearly 
revenue of four hundred pounds, which for a hun- 
dred square miles is three halfpence an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were surpnzed by 
the entrance of a young woman, not inelegant ei« 
ther in mien or dress, who asked us whether we 
inrould have tea* We found that she was the daagh<* 
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ter of our host, and desired her to make it. ttef 
conversation, like her appearance, was eentle and 
pleasing. We knew that the girls of tne High* 
lands are all gentlewomen, and treated her with 
great respect, which she received as customary and 
due, and was neither elated by it, nor confused, 
but repaid my civilities without embarrassment > 
and told me how much I honoured her country by 
coming to survey it. 

She had been at Inverness to gain the common 
female qualifications, and had, like her father, the 
English pronunciation. I presented her with a 
book, which I happened to have about me, and 
ihould not be pleased to think that she for- 
gets me. 

In the evening the soldiers, whom we had pass- 
ed on the road, came to spend at our inn the little 
money that we had given them. They had the 
true military impatience of coin in their pockets, 
and had marched at least six miles to find the first 
place where liquor could be bought. Having ne- 
ver been before in a place so wild and tinfrequent* 
ed, I was dad of their arrival, because I knew 
that we had made them friends, and to gain still 
more of their good-will, we went to them where 
they were carousing in the barn, and added some- 
thing to our former gift. All that we gave was 
not much, but it detained them in the bam, either 
merry or quarrelling, the whole night, and in the 
morning they went back to their work, with great 
indignation at the bad qualities of whisky. 

We had gained so much the favour of our host, 
that, when we left his house in the morning, he 
walked by us a great way, and entertained us with 
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Conversation both on his own condition, and that 
of the country. His life seemed to be merely pas- 
toral, except that he differed from some of the an* 
cient Nomades in having a settled dwelling. His 
wealth consists of one hundred sheep, as many 
goats, twelve milk-cows, and twenty-eight beeves 
ready for the drover* 

From him we first heard of the greneral dissatis* 
faction which is now driving the Highlanders into 
the other hemisphere ; and when I asked him 
whether they would stay at home, if they jvere 
well treated, he answered with indignation, that no 
nian wilHngly left his native country. Of the 
farm, which he himself occupied, the rent had, in 
twenty-five years, been advanced from five to 
twenty pounds, which* he found himself so little 
able to pay that he would be glad to try his for- 
tune in some other place. Yet he owned the rea* 
sonableness of raising the Highland rents in a cer- 
tain degree, and declared himself willing to pay 
ten pounds for the ground which he had formerly 
had for five. 

Our host having amused us for a time, resigned 
us to our guides. The journey of this day was 
long, not that the distance was great, but that the 
way was difiicult. We were now in the bosom of 
the Highlands, with full leisure to contemplate the 
appearance and properties of mountainous regions, 
such as have been, in many countries, the last shel- 
ters of national distress, and are every where the 
scenes of adventures, stratagems, surprises, and 
escapes. 

Mountainous countries are not passed but with 
difficulty, .not merely from the Ubaur of dkciVvc^\ 
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for to climb is not always necessary : but because 
that which is not mountain is commonly bog, 
through which the way must be picked with cau- 
tion. Where there are hills, there is much rain, 
and the torrents pouring down into the interme- 
diate spaces, seldom find so ready an outlet, as not 
to stagnate,* till they have broken the texture of 
the ground. 

Of the hills, which our journey offered to the 
view on either side, w*e did not take the height, 
nor did we see any that astonished us with their 
loftiness. Towards the summit of one, there was 
a white spot, which I should have callect a naked 
' rock, but the guides, who had better eyes, and 
were acquainted with the phenomena of the coun- 
try, declared it to be snow* . It had already lasted 
to the end of August, adil was likely to maintain 
its contest wichtne sun, till it should be reinforced 
by winter. 

The height of mountains philosophically consist 
dered, is properly computed from the surface of 
the next sea ; but as it affects the eye or imagina- 
tion of the passenger, as it makes either a spec- 
tacle or an obstruction, it must be reckoned from 
the place where the rise begins to make a consi« 
derable ai^gle with the plain. In extensive conti- 
nents the land may, by gradual elevation, attain 
great height, without any other appearance than 
that of a plane gently inclined, and if a hill placed 
upon such raised ground be described, as having its 
altitude equal to the whole space above the seay 
the representation will be fallacious. 

These mountains may be properly enough mea- 
sured from the inland base; for it it not mucll 
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above the sea. As we advanced at evening to- 
Virards the western coast, I did not observe the de* 
clivity to be greater than is necessary for the dis- 
charge of the inland waters^ 

We passed many rivers and rivulets, which com- 
monly ran with a clear shallow stream over a hard 
pebbly bottom. These channels, which seem so 
much wider than the water that they convey 
would naturally require, are formed by the violence 
of wintry floods, produced by the accumulation of 
innumerable streams that fall in rainy weather from 
the hills, and bursting away with resistless impe- 
tuosity, make themselves a passage proportionate 
to their mass. 

Such capricious and temporary waters cannot be 
expected to produce many fish. The rapidity of 
the wintry deluge sweeps them away, and the 
scantiness of the summer stream would hardly sus- 
tain them above the ground. This is the reasoif 
why in fording the northern rivers, no fishes are 
ee^n, as in £ngland, wandering in the water. 

Of the hills many may be called with Homer** 
Jday abundant in springs y but few can deserve the 
epithet which he bestows upon Pelioni by waving 
their leaves. They exhibit very little variety ; be- 
ing almost wholly covered with dark heath, and 
even that seems to be checked in its growth. 
What is not heath is nakedness, a little diversified 
by now and then a stream rushing down the 
steep. An eye accustomed to flowery pastures 
and waving harvests is astonished and repelled by 
this wide extent of hopeless sterility. The appear- 
ance is that of matter incapable oi form or useful- 
ness, dismissed by nature from her care, and disin- 
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kerited of her faTour8> left in its original elements! 
state, or quickened only with one sullen power of 
useless vegetation. 

It will very readily occur, that this uniformity 
of barrenness can afford very little amusement to 
the traveller ; that it is easy to sit at home and 
conceive rocks, and heath, and waterfalls ; and that 
these joumies are useless labours, which neither 
impregnate the imagination, nor enlarge the under* 
ttanding. It is true, that of far the greater part 
of things, we must content ourselves with such 
knowledge as description may exhibit, or analogy 
supply ; but it is true likewise, that these ideas 
are always incomplete, and that, at least, till we 
have compared them with realities, we do not know 
them to be Just. As we. sec more, we become 
possessed ox more certaiiitiesi and consequently 
gain more principles of reasoning, and found a 
inder basis of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabited* 
and little cultivated, make a great part of the 
earth, and he that has never seen them must live 
Qnacquainted with much of the face of nature, and 
with one of the great scenes of himian existence. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we entered 
a narrow valley not very flowery, but sufficiently 
verdant. Our guides told us, that the horses could 
not travel all day without rest or meat, and en* 
treated us to stop here, because no grass would be 
found in any other place. The request was rea- 
sonable, and the argument cogent. We therefore 
willingly dismounted, and diverted ourselves as the 
place gave us opportunity. 
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I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of ro- 
mance might have delighted to feign. I had in* 
indeed no trees to whisper over my head, but a 
clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was 
calm, the air was soft, and all was rudeness, si* 
lence, and solitude. Before me, and on either 
side, were high hills, which, by hindering the eye 
from ranging, forced the mind to find entertain* 
ment far itself. Whether I spent the hour well 
I know not ; for here I £rst conceived the thought 
of this narration. 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, and 
had no evils to suffer or to fear ; yet the imagina- 
tions excited by the view of an unknown and un* 
travelled wilderness are not such as arise in the ar- 
tificial solitude of parks and gardens, a flattering 
notion of self-sufficiency, a placid indulgence of 
voluntary delusions, a secure expansion of the fan* 
cy, or a cool concentration of the mental powers. 
The phantoms which haunt a desert are want, and 
misery, and danger ; the evils of dereliction rush 
upon the thoughts ; man is made unwillingly ac« 
quainted with his own weakness, and meditation 
shews him only how little he can sustain, and how 
little he can perform. There were no traces of 
inhabitants, except perhaps a rude pile of clods, cal- 
led a summer hut, in which a herdsman had rested 
in the favourable seasons. Whoever had been in 
the place where I then sat, unprovided with provi- 
sions, and ignorant of the country, might, at least 
before the roads were made, have wandered among 
the rocks till he had perished with hardship, be- 
fore lie could have found either food or shelter* 
Yet wliat are these hillocks to the ridges oi Taurus f 
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or these spots of wilderness to the deserts of 
America ? 

It was not long before we were invited to 
mount, and continued our journey along the side 
of a lough, kept full by many streams, which with 
more or less rapidity and noise crossed the road 
from the hills on the other hand. These currents, 
in their diminished state, after several dry months, 
afford, to one who has always lived in level coun- 
tries, an unusual and delightful spectacle ; but in 
the rainy season, such as every winter m.ay be ex- 
pected to bring, must precipitate an impetuous and 
tremendous flood. T suppose the way by which 
we went isj, at this time, impassible. 

GLENSHEALS. 

The lough at last ended in a river broad and 
shallow like the rest, but that it may be passed 
when it is deeper, there is a bridge over it. Be- 
yond it is a valley called Glenshealsj inhabited by 
the clan o/ Macrae. Here we found a village cal- 
led AuJitiashealsy consisting of many huts, perhaps 
twerty, built all of dry-^one^ that is, stones piled 
tip without mortar. 

We had, by the direction of the officers at Fort 
A^igustus, taken bread for ourselves, and tobacco 
for those Highlanders who might shew us any 
kindness. We we were now at a place where we 
could obtain milk, but must have wanted bread if 
we had not brought it. The people of this valley 
did not appear to know^ any English, and our 
guides now became doubly necessary as interpreters. 
A woman, whose but was distinguished by greater 
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Spaciousness and better architecture, brought out 
some pails of milk. The villagers gathered aboul^ 
us in considerable numbers, I believe without any 
evil intention, but with a very savage wildness of 
aspect and manner. When our meal was over, Mr 
Boswell sliced the bread, and divided it amongst 
them, as he supposed them never to have tasted a 
wheaten loaf before. He then gave them little 
pieces of twisted tobacco, and among the children 
we distribut^'d a small handful of halfpence, which 
they received with great eagerness. Yet I have 
been since told, that the people of that valley are 
not indigent ; and when we mentioned them after- 
wards as needy and pitiable^ a Highland lady let 
us know, that we might spare our copimiseration; 
for the dame whose miljc we drank had probabiy 
more th^n a dozen milk-cows. She seemed un- 
willing to take any price, but being pressed to 
make a demand, at la«t named a shilling. Honesty 
is not greater where elegance is less. One of the 
by-standers, as we were told afterwards, advised 
her to ask more, but she said a shilling was enough. 
We gave her half-a-crown, and I hope got some 
credit by our behaviour ; for the company said, if 
our interpreters did not flatter us, that they had not 
seen such a day since the old laird of Macleod pas- 
sed through their country. 

The Macraesy as we heard afterwards in the 
Hebrides, were originally an indigent and subordi- 
nate clan, and having no farms nor stock, were ia 
great numbers servants to the MackUansy who, in 
the war of Charles the First, took arms at the call 
of the-heroick Montrose, and were, in one of his 
battles, almost all destroyed. The women that 
. Yoh. IX. IL 
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were left at home, being thus deprived of their hus- 
bands, like the Scythian ladies of oldt married 
their senrant^y and the Macraes becan\e a consider- 
able race. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

As we continued our journey, we were at leisure 
to extend our speculations, and to investigate the 
reason of those peculiarities' by which such rugged 
regions as these befmr us su« generally distinguish- 
ed. 

Mountainoufl countries comnionty contain the 
original, at least the oldest race of inhabitants, for 
tbey are not easily conquered, because they must 
be entered by narrow ways, exposed to ^very pow- 
er of mischief from those that occupy the heights^ 
ftnd every new ridge is a new fortress, where the de* 
iendants have again the same advantages. If the as- 
sailants either force the strait, or storm the summit, 
they gain only so much ground; their enemies 
are fled to take possession of the next rock, 
and the pursuers stand at gaze, knowing neither 
where the ways of escape wind among the steeps, 
aor where the bog has firmness to sustain them ; be- 
tides that, mountaineers have an agility in climbing 
and dsecending, distinct from strength or courage, 
and attainable only by use. 

If the war be not soon concluded, the invaders 
ire dislodged by hunger; for in those anxious and 
toilsome marches, provisions cannot easily be car- 
ried, and are never to be found. The wealth of 
mountains is cattle, which, while the men stand in 
the passes, the women drive away. Such lands at 



last cannot repay the ejtpence of tonqu^st, and 
therefore perhaps have not been so often invaded 
by the mere ambition of ddminioiiy as by resents 
ment of robberies and insults, or the desire of en- 
joying in security the more fruitful proTinces. 

As mountaineers are long before they are coa 
quered, they are likewise long before they are ci 
vilized. Men are softened by intercourse mutually 
profitable, and instructed by comparing their own 
notions with those of others. Thus Cassar found 
the maritime parts of Britain made less barbarous 
by their commerce with the Gaul^ Into' a barren 
and rough tract no stranger is brought either by 
the hope of gain or of pleasure. The inhabitants 
having neither commodities for sale, nor money for 
purchase, seldom visit more piolished places, or if 
ihey do visit them seldom return. 

It sometimes happens that by conquest, inteiw 
mixture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated parts 
of a country change their language. The moun- 
taineers then become' a distinct nation, cut off by 
<lissimilitude of speech from conversation with their 
neighbours. Thus in Biscay, the original Canta^ 
brian, and in Dalecarlia, the old Swedish still sub- 
€ists. Thus Wales and the Highlands speak the 
tongue of the first inhabitants of Britain, while the 
other parts have received first the Saxon, and in 
some degree afterwards the French, and then fomv> 
ed a third language between thenu 

That the primitive manners are continued where 
the primitive language is spoken, no nation will 
desire me to suppose, for the manners of mo.un* 
taineers are commonly savage, but they are rather 

R2 
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produced by their situation than derived from their 
ancestors. 

Such seems to be the disposition of man, that 
whatever makes a distinction produces rivalry. 
England, before other causes of enmity were found, 
was disturbed for some centuries by the contests of 
the northern and southern counties; so that at Ox- 
ford, the peace 'of stedy could for a long time be 
preserved only by choosing annually one of the 
proctors from each side of the Trent* A tract 
intersected by many ridges of mountains^ naturally 
divides its inhabitants into petty nations, which 
are made by a thousand causes enemies to each other. 
Each will exalt its own chiefs,, each will boast the 
valour of its men, or the beauty of its women, and 
every claim of superiority irritates- competition; in- 
juries vnll sometimes be done, and be more injuri- 
ously defended; retaliation will sometimes be at- 
tempted, and the d^bt. exacted with too much in- 
terest. ' 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a robber 
was sheltered from justice, any man of the same 
clan might be taken in his place. This was a kind 
of irregular justice, which, though necessary in sa- 
vage times, could hardly fail to end in a feud; and a 
feud once kindled among an idle people, with no va- 
riety of pursuits to divert their thoughts, burnt on 
forages^ either sullenly glowing in secret mischief, 
or openly blazing into publick violence. Of the 
effects of this violent judicature, there are not 
wanting memorials. The cave is now to be seen 
to which one of the Campbellsy who had injured the 
Maedonaldsi retired with a body of his own clan. 
The MacdQudds required the offender, and being 
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refused, made a fire at the mouth of the cbtc, 
by which he and hia adherents were suffoMted 

Mountaineers are warlike, because by their feudi 
and competitions they consider themseWes aa sur- 
rounded with enemies, and are always prepared to 
repel incursions, or to make them. Like the 
Greeks in their unpolished state, described by 
Thucydides, the Highlanders, til! lately, went at 
ways anned, and carried their weapons to viBitt, 
and to church. 

Mountaineere are thieriih, because they are poor, 
and having neither manufactures nor comitiercc, 
can grow rich only by robbery. They regularly 
plunder their ndghboun, for their neighbours aro 
tommonly their enemies ; and haringloat that reve- 
rence for property, by which the order of civil 
life ijt preserved, soon consder all as enemies, whom 
they do not reckon as friends, and think themselves 
licensed to invade wliatever they are not obliged 
to protect. 

By a strict administration of the laws, since the 
laws have been introduced into the Highlands, thif 
disposition to thievery is very much repreated. 
Thirty years ago no herd had ever been conducted 
through the mountains, without paying tribute ir 
the night to some of the clans; but cattle arc now 
driven, and pasaengers travel, without danger. Start 
or molettation. 

Among a warlike people, theqi 
esteem is personal courage, and % 
tious display of courage are <** 
promptitude of offence, and qut 
ment. The Highlanders, hefinv4 
R3 ^ 
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ed, were so addicted to quarrels, that the bo-y? 
used to follow any publick procession or ceremony^ 
however festive or iiowever solemn, in expectation 
of the battle, which was sure to happen before the 
company dispersed. 

Mountainous regions are sometimes so remote 
from the seat of government, and so difficult of 
access', that they are very little under the influence 
of the sovereign, or within the reach ©f national 
Justice. Law is nothing without power; and the 
sentence of a distant court could not be easily ex- 
ecuted, nor perhaps very safely promulgated, among 
men ignoranily proud and habitually violent, un- 
connected with the general system, and accustomed 
to reverence only their own lords« It has there- 
fore been necessary to erect many particular jurisdic- 
tions, and commit the punishment of crimes, and the 
decision of right, to the proprietors of the country 
who could enforce their own decrees. It immediate-^ 
ly appears that such judges will be often ignorant, 
and often partial; but in the immaturity of politi-. 
cal establishments no better expedient could be 
found. As government advances towards perfec-* 
tion, provincial judicature is perhaps in every em- 
pire gradually abolished. 

Those who had thus the dispensation of law, 
wete by consequence themselves lawless. Their 
Tassala had no shelter from outrages and oppres- 
sions; but were condemned to endure, without re- 
sistance, the caprices of wantonness, and the rage 
of cruelty. 

In the Highlands', some great lords had an here- 
ditary jurisdiction over counties; and some chief- 
tains over their own lands i till the final conquest of 
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the Highlands afF^rd^d an opportunity of crushing, 
all the local courts, and of extending the general 
benefits of equal law to the low and the high^ in 
the deepest recesses and obscurest comers. 

While the chiefs had this resemblance of roy- 
alty, they had little inclination to appeal, on any 
question, to superior judicatures. A claim of lands 
between too powerful lairds was decided Uke a c6d« 
test for dominion between sovereign powers. They 
drew their forces into the field, and right attended 
on the strongest. This was, in ruder times, the 
common practice, which the kings of Scotland 
could seldom controul. 

Even so lately as in the last years of king Wil^i*^ 
Ham, a battle was fought at Mulroy, on a plain a 
few miles to the south of Inverness, between the 
clans of Mackintosh and Macdonald of Keppbch. 
Colonel Macdonald the head of a small clan, rer 
fused to pay the dues demanded from him by 
Mackintosh, as his superior lord. They disdainea 
the interposition of judges and laws, and calling 
each his followers to maintain the dignity of the 
clan, fought a formal battle, in which several con* 
siderable men fell on the side of Macktntoihy with- 
out a complete victory to either. This is said to 
have been the last open war made between the clans 
by their own authority. 

The Highland lords made treaties, and formed 
allianeesy of which some traces may still be found* 
and some consequences still remain as lasting evi- 
dences of petty regality. The terms of one of 
these confederacies wej-e, that each should support 
the other in the right, or in the wjrong, except, 
against the king. 
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The inhabitants of mountains form distinct races, 
and are careful to preserve their genealogies. Men 
in a small district necessarily mingle blood by in- 
termarriagesy and combine at last into one family, 
with a common interest in the honour and disgrace 
of every individuaL Then begins that union of 
affections, and co-operation ot endeavours, that 
constitute a clan. They who consider themselves 
Z9 ennobled by their family, will think highly of 
^heir progenitors, and they who through succes- 
sive generations live always together in the same 
place, will preserve local stories and hereditary pre-" 
judices. ,Thus every Highlander can talk of hit 
ancestors, and recount the outrages which they 
suffered from the wicked inhabitants of the next 
▼alley. 

Such are the effects of habitation among moun- 
tains, and such were the qualities of the Highland 
ders, while their rocks secluded them from the 
re^t of mankind, and kept them an unaltered and 
discriminated race. They are now losing their 
distinction, and hastening to mingle with the ge« 
neral commimity. 

GLENELG. 

We left Auknasheals and the Macraes in the 
afternoon, and in the evening came to Ratikin, a 
high hill on which a road is cut, but so steep and 
narrow that it is very difficult. There is now a 
design of making another way round the bottom; 
Upon one of the precipices, my horse, weary with 
the steepness of the rise, staggered a little, and I 
called in haste to the HighUuider to hold him* 
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This was the only moment of my journeyy in which 
I thought myself endangered. 

Having surmounted the hill at last, we were 
told, that at Gieneig^ on the sea-side, we should 
come to a house of lime, and slate, and glass. This 
image of miagnificence raised our expectation. At 
last we came to our inn, weary and peerish, and 
began to inquire for meat and beds. 

Of the provisions the negative catalogue wat 
very copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no 
bread, no eggs, no wine. We did not express 
much satisfaction. Here however we were to stay. 
Whisky we might have, and I believe at last they 
caught a fowl and killed it. We. had some bread* 
andwith-that we prepared ourselves to be contented, 
when we had a very eminent proof of Highland hosr 
pitality. Along some miles of the way, in the even- 
ing, a gentleman's servant had kept us company 
'on foot with very little notice on our part. He 
left us near Glenelg, and we thought on him no 
more till he came to us again, in about two hours» 
with a present from his master of rum and sugar. 
The man had mentioned his company, and the 
gentleman, whose name, I think, is Gordon, well 
knowing the penury of the place, had this attention 
to two^ men, whose names perhaps he had not 
heard, by whoiti his kindness was not likely to be 
ever repaid, and who could be recommended to 
him only by their necessities. 

We were now to examine our lodging. Out of 
one of the beds, on which we were to repose, start- 
ed up, at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclop^ 
from the forge. Other circumstances of no ele- 
gant recital concurred to disgust us. We had bees. 
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frighted by a lady at Edinburgh, with discourag- 
ing repre8ent;ation8 of Highland lodgings. Sleep, 
however, was necessary. Our Highlanders had at 
lait found -some hay, with which the inn could not 
iopply them, I directed them to bring a bundle 
into the room, and slept upon it in my riding coat, 
Mr Boswell being more delicate, laid himself sheets, 
with hay over and under him, and lay in linen like 
H gentleman. 

SKY.— ARMIDEL. 

In the morning, September the twentieth, we 
found ourselves on the edge of the sea. Having 
procuttd a boat, we dismissed our Highlanders, 
whom I vTOuld recommend to the service of any 
future travellers, and were ferried over to the isle 
of Sky. We landed at Armidel, where we were 
met on the sands by Sir Alexander Macdonald, who 
was at that time there with his lady, preparing to 
leave the island^ and reside at Edinburgh. 

Armidel is a neat house, built where the Mac* 
donalds had once a seat, which was burnt in the 
commotions that followed the Revolution. The 
walled orchard, which belonged to the former house, 
still remains,. It is well shaded by tall ash-trees, 
of a specie*, as Mr Janes the fossilist informed me, 
uncommonly valuable. This plantation is very 
properly mentioned by Dr Campbell^ in his new 
account of the state of Britain, and deserves at- 
tention; because it proves thatthe present naked- 
ness of the Hebrides \s not wholly the fault of 
future. 
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A* we tat it Sir Alexaoder'B table, we were eii'^ 
tertained, according to the ancient usage of the 
north, with the melody of the bagpipe. Every 
thing in thoie cauntries has its history. As the 
bagpiper was playing, an elderly gentleman inform- 
ed us, that in some remote time, the MacJoiialdt 
of Glengary having been injured, or ofiended by 
the inhabitants of Culloden, and resolving to have 
justice or vengeance, came to Culloden on a Sun- 
day, where, finding their enemies at wonhip, they 
shut them up in the church, which they set on fire; 
and this, said he, is the tune that the piper played 
while they were burning. 

Narrationa like this, however uncertain, deserve 
the notice of a traveller, because they are the only 
records of a nation that has no historians, and af- 
ford the most genuine representation of the life 
and character of the ancient Highlanders. 

Under the denomination of Uighliaultri are com- 
prehended in Scotland all that now speak the Erse 
language, <» retain the primitive manners, whether 
they live among the mountains or in the islands; 
and in that sense I use the name, when there is not 
some apparent reason for making a distinction. 

In Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a 
kind of artless shoes, stitched with thongs so loosely^ 
that though they defend the foot from stones, they 
do Dot exclude water. Brogues were formerly 
made of raw hides, with the hair inwards, aodnich 
are perhaps still used in rude and remote part>|. 
but they are said not to last above two dip> , 
Where life is somewhat iinpravn^ .tj 
made of leather tanned with oak-b»rt 
places, or with the bark of bir^ *>^^ 
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mcDtily a substance recommended in defect of bark, 
about forty years ago, to the Irish tanners, by one 
to whom the parliament of that kingdom voted a 
reward. The leather of Sky is not completely 
penetrated by vegetable matter, and therefore can- 
not be very durable. 

My inquiries about brogues, gave me an early 
•pecimen of Highland information. One day I was 
told, that to make brogues was a domestick art, 
which every man practised for himself, and that a 
pair of brogues was the work of an hour. I sup- 
posed that the husband made brogues as the wife 
Riade an apron, till next day it was told me, that a 
brogue-maker was a trade, and that a pair would 
cost half-a-crown. It vrill easily occur that these 
representations may both be true, and that, in some 
* places, men may buy them, and in others make them 
for themselves ; but I had both the accounts in th^ 
same house withia two days. , . 

Many of my subsequent inquires upon more in* 
teresting tppicks ended in the like uncertainty. 
He that travels in»the Highlands may easily satu- 
rate his soul with intelligence, if he will acquiesce 
in the first account. The Highlander gives to 
every question an answer so prompt and peremptory, 
that scepticism itself is dare^ into silence, and the 
mind sinks before the bold reporter in unresisting 
credulity; but if a second question be ventured, 
it breaks the enchantment ; for it is immediately 
discovered, that what was told so confidently was 
told at hazard, and that such fearlessness of asser- 
tion was either the sport of negligence, or the |«- 
fuge of Ignorance. 
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If individuals are thus at variance with themaelve^ 
it can be no wonder that the accounts of different 
men are contradictory. The traditions of an ig- 
norant and savage people have been for ages negH- * 
gently heard, and unskilfully related. Distant 
events must have been mingled together, and the • 
actions of one man given to another. These, how^i 
ever, are deficiencies in story, for which no man h 
now to be censured. It were enough, if what 
there is yet opportunity of examining were ac« 
curately inspected, and justly represented; but such 
is the laxity of Highland conversation, that t^ 
inquirer is kept in continual suspense, and by ft 
kind of intellectual retrogradation, knows less ai 
he hears more. 

In the islands the plaid is rarely worn. The 
law by which the Highlanders -have been obliged 
to change the form of their dress, has, in all the 
places that we have visited, been universally obeyed. 
I have seen only one gentleman completely clothed 
in the ancient habit, and by him it was worn only 
occasionally and wantonly. The* common people 
do not think themselves under any legal necessity 
of having coats; for they say that the law against 
plaids was made by lord Hardwicke, and was iv 
force only for his life : but the same poverty that 
made it then difficult for them to change their 
clothing, hinders them now from changing it 
again. 

The fillibeg, or lower garment, is still very com^ 
mon, and the bonnet almost universal ; but their 
attire is such tis produces, in a sufficient degree, th^ 
effect intended by the law, of abolishing the dissi- 
militude of appearance between the lughlandct^ 
Vol. IX. & 
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waA the other inhabitants of Britain ; and if dreis 
he supposed to have much infiuencey facilitates their 
Coalition with their fellow>subject8. 

What we have long used we naturally like ; and 
therefore the Highlanders were - unwilling to lay 
aside their plaid» which yet to an unprejudiced spec- 
tator must appear an incommodious and cumber-* 
•Ome dress ; for hanging loose upon the bodyt it 
must flutter in a quick motion, or require one of 
the hands to keep it close. The Romans always 
laid aside the gown when they had any thing to do* 
It was a dress so unsuitable to war, that the same 
word which signified a gown signified peace. The 
chief use of a plaid seems to be this, that they could 
conmiodiously wrap themselves in it, when they 
were obliged to sleep without a better cover. 

In Our passage from Scotland to Sky, we were 
wet for the first time vnth a shower. This was 
the beginning of the Highland winter, after which 
we were told that a succession of three dry days 
was not to be expected for many months. The 
winter of the Hebrides consists of little more than 
rain and wind. As they are surrounded by an 
Qccean never frozen, the blastts that come to them 
9ver the. water are too much softened to have the 
power of congelation. The salt loughs, or inlets 
of the sea, which shoot very far into the island, 
never have any ice upon them, and the pools of 
fresh water will never bear the walker. The snow 
that sometimes falls, is soon dissolved by the air, 
or the rain. 

This is not the description of a cruel climate, 
yet the. dark months are here a time of great dis- 
trcess; because the summer can do little more thai 
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ie«d iteelf) and, winter comes with its rold and it| 
tcarcity upon families very slenderly provided. 

CORIATACHAN IN SKY. 

The third or fourth day after our arrival at Ar* 
inidel, brought us an invitation to the isle of Raa« 
say, which hes east of Sky. It is incredible how 
Boon the accoimt of an event is propagated' in these 
narrow countries by the love of talk^ which much 
leisure produces, and the relief given to the mind 
in the penury of insular conversation by a nevt 
topic^. The arrival of strangers at a place so 
rarely visited, excites rumour, and quickens curi- 
osity. I know not whether we touched at any 
comer, where fame had not already prepared us a 
reception. 

To gain a commodious passage to Raasay, it 
was necessary to pass over a large part of Sky. 
We were furnished therefore With horses and a 
guide. In the islands there are no rpads, nor any 
marks by which a stranger may-find his way. The 
horseman has always at his side a native of the place, 
who, by pursuing game, or tending cattle, or being 
often employed in messages or conduct, has learn- 
ed where the ridge of the hill has breadth sufficient 
to allow a horse and his rider a passage^ and where 
the moss or bog is hard enough to bear them. 
The bogs are avoided as toilsome at least, if not 
unsafe, and therefore the journey is made gene- 
rally from precipice to precipice; from which if 
the eye ventures to look down, it sees below a 
gloomy cavity, whence the rush of water is some- 
times heard. 

S2 
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But there seems to be in all this more alarm thaii 
danger. The Highlander walks carefully beforcf 
and the horse, accustomed to the ground, follows 
him with little deviation. Sonoetimes the hill is 
too steep for the horsemtin to keep his seat, and 
sometimes the moss is too tremulous to bear the 
double weight of horse and man. The rider then 
dismounts, and all shift as they. can. 

Joumies made in this manner are ratlier tedious 
than long. A very few miles require several hours. 
From Armidel we came at night to Coriatachan, a 
house very pleasantly situated between two brooks^ 
with one of the highest hills of the island behind 
It. It is the residence of Mr Mackinnon, by whom 
W(B were treated with very liberal hospitality, among 
a. more numerous and elegit company than it 
could have been supposed easy to coflect. 

The hill behind the house we did not climb. 
The weather was rough, and the height and steep- 
ness discouraged us. We were told that there is 
a caime upon it. A caime is a heap of stones 
thrown upon the grayi| of one eminent for dignity 
of birth, or splendoiu- of atchievements. It is said^ 
that by digging, an urn is always found under these 
caimes : tney must therefore have been thus piled 
by a people whose custom it was to bum the dead. 
To p3c stones is, I believe, a northern custom, and 
to bum the body was the Roman practice ; nor do 
I know when it was that these two acts of sepul- 
ture were united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey ; but we had no reason 
to complain of the intenruption. We saw in every 
place, what we chiefly desired to know, the man- 
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mtn of the people. We had company, and if 
we had chosen retirement^ we might haire had 
books. 

I never was in any house of the islands^ where 
I did not find books in more languages than one^ 
if I had staid long enough to want them, except 
one from which the family was remoyed. Liter-^ 
ature is not neglected by the higher rank of the 
Hebridians. 

It need not, I suppose, be mentioned, that in 
countries so Uttle frequented as the islands, there 
are no houses where travellers are entertained for 
money. He that wanders about these" wilds, either 
procures reconimendations to those whose habita- 
tions lie near his way, or, when night and weariness 
come upon him, takes the chance of general hos- 
pitality. If he finds only a cottage, he can expect 
little more than shelter; for the cottagers have 
little more for themselves : but if his good fortune 
brings him to the residence of a gentleman, he will 
be glad of a storm to prolong his stay. There is, 
however, one inn by the sea side at Sconsor, in 
Sky, where the post-office is kept. 

At the table where a stranger is received, nei- 
ther plenty nor delicacy is wanting, A tract of land 
so thinly inhabited, must have much wild-fowl; 
^nd I scarcely remember to have seen a dinner with-* 
out them. The moorgame is every where to be 
had. That the sea abounds with fi^h, needs not 
be told, for it supplies a great part of Europe. 
The isle of Sky has stags and roebucks, but no 
hares. They send very numerous droves of oxen 
yearly to England, and therefore cannot be sup- 
posed to wai^t beef at home. 8bBC^«&& V^B;^ 

a a 
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in great numbei^i and they have the common do« 
mestick fowls. 

But as here is nothing to be bought, every fa- 
mily must kill its own meat, and roast part of it 
somewhat sooner than ^piclus would prescribe. 
Every kind of flesh is undoubtedly excelled by 
the variety and emulation of English markets ; but 
that which is not best may be yet very far from 
bad, and he that shall complain of his fare in the 
Hebrides, has improved his delicacy more than his 
manhood. 

Their fowls are not like those plumped for sale 
by the poulterers of London, but they are as good 
as other places commonly ^fford, except that the 
geese, by feeding in the sea^ have universally a fishy 
fankness. 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, be- 
tw^n the wild and domestick kinds. They are 
io tame as to own a home, and so wild as sometimes 
to fly quite away. 

Their native bread is made of oats, or barley. 
Of oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse and 
htird, to which unaccustomed palates are not easi- 
ly reconciled. The barley cakes are thicker and 
•ofter ; I began to eat them without unwillingness ; 
the blackness of their colour raises some dislike, 
but the taste is not disagreeable. In most houses 
there is wheat-flour, with which we were sure to 
be treated, if we staid long enough to have it 
kneaded and baked. As neither yeast nor leaven 
are used among them, their bread of every kind i* 
Qnfermented. They make only cakes, and never 
mpuld a loaf. 



A man of the Hebrides^ for of tHe women'* 
diet I can give no accountf a9 soon as he appe^r^ 
in the morning, swallows a glass of whisky ; yet 
they are not a drunken race, at least I never was 
present at much intemperance ; but po mai\ is so 
abstemious as to refuse the morning dnuD) which 
they call a skalL The word whisky signifies wa- 
ter, and is applied by way of eminence to strong^ 
Ivater, or distilled liquor. The spirit drank in the 
north is drawn from barley* I never tasted it, ex^ 
cept once for experiment at the inn in Inveraryy 
when I thought it preferable to any English malt 
brandy. It was strong, but not pungent, and was 
free from the empyreumatick taste or smell. What 
was the process I had no opportunity of inquiring^ 
nor do I wish to improve the art of making poison 
pleasant. 

Not long after the draiiij may be expected the 
breakfast, a meal in which the. Scots, whether of 
the lowlands or mountains, must be confessed to 
excel us. The tea and coiFee are accompanied not 
only with butter, but with honey, conserves^ and 
marmalades. If an epicure could remove by a - 
wish, in quest of sensual gratifications, wherever 
lie had supped, he would breakfast in Scotland. 

In the islands, however, they do what I found 
it not very easy to endure. They pollute the tea-* 
table by plates piled with large slices of Cheshire 
cheese, which mingles its less grateful odours with 
the fragrance of the tea. 

Where many questions are to be asked, some 
will be omitted. I forgot to inquire how they 
were supplied with so much exotick luxury. Per* 
haps the. French may bring tlieta^Vrm^ Coit ^'c^v^^ 
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and the Dutch give them tea and coffee at the fish» 
ing season, in exchange for fresh provision. Their 
trade is unconstrained ; they pay no customs, for 
there is no officer to demand them ; whatever, 
therefore, is made dear only by impost, is obtain* 
cd here at an easy rate. 

A dinner in the Western Ishinds differs very 
little from a dinner in England, except that in the 
place of tarts there are always set different prepa- 
rations of milk. This part of their diet will ad- 
mit some improvement. Though they have milk, 
and eggs, and sugar, few of them know how to 
compound them in a custard. Their ^rdens af- 
ford them no great variety, but they nave always 
some vegetables on the table. Potatoes at least 
arc never wanting,, which, though they have not 
known them long, are now one of the principal 
parts of their food. Tb^y are not of the mealy, 
but the viscous kind# 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made dishes^ 
an Englishman, at the first taste, is not likely to 
approve, but the culinary compositions of every 
country, are often such as become grateful to other 
nations only by degrees ; though I have read a 
French author, who, in the elation of his heart, 
says, that French cookery pleases all foreigners, 
but foreign cookery never satisfies a Frenchman. 

Their suppers are Hke their dinners, various, and 
plentiful. The table is always covered with ele- 
gant linen. Their plates for common use are ofr 
ten of that kind of manujfacture which is called 
(cream coloured, or queen's ware. They use silver 
•a aU occasions where it is common in England;^ 
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tkw did I ever find a spoon of' horn but in one. 
hoOse^ 

The knives, are not often either very bright, or 
very sharp. They are indeed instruments of which 
the Highlanders have not been long acquainted 
with the general use. They were not regularly 
laid on the table, before the prohibition of atms^ 
and the change of dress« Thirty years ago the 
Highlander wore his knife as a companion to his 
dirk or dagger, and when the company sat down 
to meat, the n^en who had knives, cut the flesn in-^ 
to small pieces for the women, who with their, 
fingers conveyed it to their mouths. 

There was, perhaps, never any change of im- 
tional nianners so quick, so gi'eat, and so general, 
as that which has operated in the Higlilands, by 
the last conquest, s^nd the subsequent laws. We 
came thither too late to see what we expected, a,, 
people of peculiar appearance, and a system of an- 
tiquated Hfe. The clans retain Uttle now of their 
original character; their ferocity of temper is soft- 
ened, their military ardour it extinguished, theilr 
dignity of independence is depressed, their con- 
tempt of government subdued, and their reverence 
for their chiefs abated* Of what they had before 
the late conquest of their country, there remain 
only their language and their poverty. Their lan- 
guage is attacked on every side. Schools are erect- 
ed, in which English only is taught, and there 
were lately some who thought it reasonable to re- 
fuse them a version of the holy scriptures, that they 
might have no monument of their mother-tongue* 
That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the unpleasing Consequence^ 
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of ft form of life inured to hardships, and there- 
fore not studious of nice accommodations. But I 
knpw not whether, for many ages, it was not con- 
sidered as a part of military policy, to keep the 
country not easily accessible. The rocks are na- 
tural fortifications, and an enemy climbing with 
difBculty was easily destroyed by those who stood 
high above him* 

Our reception exceeded our expectations. We 
found nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. 
After the usual refreshments, and the usual con- 
versation, the evening came upon us. The carpet 
was then rolled off the floor ; the musician was 
called, and the whole company was invited to 
dance, nor did ever fairies trip with greater alacri- 
ty. The general air of festivity, which predomi- 
Bited in Uiis place, so far remote from all those 
vegions which the mind has been used to coAem- 
plate as the mansions of pleasure, struck the ima- 
gination with a delightful surprise, analogous to 
that which is felt at an unexpected emersion from 
darkness into light. 

When it was time to sup, the dance ceased, and 
ttx and thirty persons sat. down to two tables in the 
BUDc room. After supper the ladies sung Erse 
tongs, to which I listened as an English au- 
dience to an Italian opera, delighted with the 
sound of words which I did not understand. 

I inquired the subjects of the songs, a;id was 
told of one, that it was a love song, and of ano- 
ther, that i' was a farewell composed by one of the 
islanders that was going, in this epidemical fury of 
emigration, to seek his fortune in AmcvleA, "SNNxax. 
- sentiments would rise, on auch. an o wC^^votv^ vcv \Nx^ 
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heart of one who had not been taught to lament 
by precedent, I should gladly have known ; but 
the lady, by whom I sat, thought herself not equal 
to the work of translating. 

Mr Macleod is the proprietor of the islands of 
Raasay, Rona, and Fladda, and possesses an ex- 
tensive distrsct in Sky. The estate has not, during 
four hundred years, gained or lost a single acre. 

One of the old Highland alliances has continued 
for two hundred years, and is still subsisting be<* 
tween Macleod of Raasay, and Macdonald of Sky, 
' in consequence of which, the siu^vor always inhe- 
rits the arms of the deceased ; a natural memorial 
of military friendship. At the death of the late 
Sir James Macdonald, his sword was delivered to 
the present laird of Raasay. 

The family of Raasay consists of the laird, the 
lady, three sons, and ten daughters. For the sons 
there is a tutor in the house, and the lady h said 
to be very skilful and diligent in the education of 
her ^Is. ' More gentleness of manners, or a more 
pleasing appearance of domestick society, is not 
found in the most polished countries. 

Raasay is the only inhabited island in Mr Mac-* 
leod's possession. - Rona and Fladda afford only 
pasture for cattle, of which one hundred and sixty 
winter in Rona, under the superintendanoe of a so*> 
litary herdsman. 

The length of Raasay is, by computation, fif- 
teen miles, and the breadth two. These countries 
have never been measured, and the computation by 
miles is hegligent and arbitrary. We observed in 
travelling, that the nominal and real distance of 
'placea had very little relation tQ each other. Raa^ 
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fi^y probably contains near a hundred square milea^ 
It affords not much ground* notwithstanding its- 
Extent, either for tillage or pasture; for it is rough, 
rocky, and barren. The cattle often perish by 
{ailing from the precipices.. It is like the other ^^f 

islands, I think, generally naked of shade, but it 
is naked by neglect; for the laird has an orchardji 
and very large forest trees grow about his houser 
Ijike other hilly countries, it has many rivulet^. 
One of the brooks turns a corn-mill, and at least 
one produces trouts. 

In the streams or fresh lakes of the islands, I 
have never heard of any other fish than trouts ami 
eels. The trouts which I have seen are not large } 
the colour of their flesh is ting^ as in England. 
Of their eels I can give no account, having never 
tasted them ; for I beUeve they are not considered 
as wholesome food. 

It is not very easy to fix the principles upon 
whicl)^ mankind have agreed to eat some aninial% 
and reject others ; and as the principle is not evi- 
dent. It is not uniform. That which is selecte3 as 
delicate in one country, is by its neighbours ab- 
horred as loathsome. The Neapolitans lately re« 
fused to eat potatoes in a famine. An Englishman 
is not easily persuaded to dine on bnails with an 
Italian, on frogs with a Frenchman, or on horse- 
flesh with a Tartar. The vulgar inhabitants of 
Sky, I know not whether of the other islands, 
have not oi)ly eels, but pork and bacon in abhor- 
rence, and accordingly I never saw a hog in the 
Hebrides, except one at Dunvegan. 

Raasay has wild-fowl in abundance, but neither 
deer, hares, nor rabbits. Why it ba« th&,\SL u^\». 

YoL. IX. T ' 
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might be asked, but that of such questions there 
is no end. Why does any nation want what it 
might haye I Why are not spioes transplanted to 
America ? Wlxf does tea continue to be brought 
from China I Life improves but by slow degrees, 
and much in every place is yet to do. Attempts 
have been made to raise roebucks in Raasay, but 
without effect. The young ones it is extremely 
difficult to reary and the old can very seldom be 
taken alive. 

Hares and rabbits might be more easily obtain- 
ed. That they have few or none of either in Sky, 
they impute to the ravage of the foxes, and have 
therefore set, for some years past, a price upon 
their heads, which, as the number was diminished^ 
has been gradually raised, from three shillings and 
tixpence to a guinea, a sum so great in this part 
of the world, that in a short time Sky may be as 
free from foxes, as England from wolves. The 
fund for these rewards is a tax of sixpence in the 
pound, imposed by the fiarmers on themselves, and 
•aid to be paid with great willingness. 

The besists of prey in the islands are foxes, ot- 
ters, and weasels. The foxes are bigger than 
those of England ; but the otters exceed ours in 
a for greater proportion. I saw one at Armidel, 
of a size much beyond that which I supposed them 
ever to attain ; and Mr Maclean, the heir of Col, 
a man of middle stature, informed me that he once 
shot an otter, of which the tail reached the ground, 
when he held up the head to a level with his own* 
I expected the otter to have a foot particularly 
fomed for the art of swimming ; but upon exa- 
minatien, I did oot find it difl'ering much from 



fiiBt of a spaniel. Ab he preyt to the sea, he does 
little visible mischiefy and is killed only for biB 
fur. White otter» are K)xnetimes seen. 

In Raasay they might have hares and rabbitiy 
for they have no foxes. Sonie depredations^ sudi 
as were never made before, have caused a suspicion 
ihat a fox has been lately landed in the island by 
spite or wantonness. This imaginary stranger has 
never yet been seen, and thexxfore, perhaps, the 
mischief was done by some other animal. It is 
not likely that a creature so ungentle, whose head 
could have been sold in Sky for a guinea, should 
be kept ^ve only to gratify the mwce of sending 
him to prey upon a neighbour : and the passage 
from Sky is ^ider than a fox would venture to 
«wim, unless he were chased by dogs into the sea, 
and, perhaps, than his strength would enable him 
to cross. How beasts of prey came into any 
islands is not easy to guess. In cold countries they 
take advantage of hard winters, and travel over 
the ice ; but this is a very scanty solution $ for 
they are found where they have no discoferable 
means -of coming. 

The com of this island is but little. I saw th^ 
harvest of a small field. The women reaped the 
corn, and the men bound up the sheaves. The 
strokes of the sickle were timed by the modulation 
of the harvest song, in which all their voices were 
united. They accompany, in the Highlands, every 
action, which can be done in equal time, with an 
appropriated strain, which has, they say, not muca 
meaning ; but its effects are regularity and cheer* 
fulness. The ancient proceleusmatick song, by 
which the rowers of gallies were animated^ ma.^ V^?^ 
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•npposed to have been of this kind. Inhere li 
now an oar-song used by the Hebridians. 

The ground of Raasay seems fitter for cattle 
than for corn ; and of black cattle, I suppose, the 
number is very gi^at. The laird himselJF keeps a 
herd of four hundred, one hundred of which are 
annually sold. Of an extensive domain, which he 
holds in his ovm hands, he considers the sale of 
cattle as repaying him the rent, and supports the 
plenty of a very liberal table with the remaining 
product. 

Raasay is supposed to have been very long inha- 
bited. On one side of it they show caves into 
trhich the rude nations of the Hrst ages retreated 
from the weather. These • dreary vaults might 
have had other uses. There is still a cavity near 
the house called the oar-cave, in which the seamen, 
after one of those piratical expeditions, which in 
tougher times was very frequent, used, as tradition 
tells, to hide their oars. This hollow was near 
the tea, that nothing so necessary might be far to 
be fetched; and it was secret, that enemies, if 
they landed, could find nothing. Yet it is not 
v«ry evident of what use it was to hide their oars 
from those, who, if they were masters of the coast, 
could take away their boats. 

A proof much stronger of the distance at which 
the first possessors of this island lived from the 
present time, is afforded by the stone heads of ar- 
rows, which are very frequently picked up. The 
people call them elf-boltsy and believe that the fairies 
shoot them at the cattle. They nearly ^semble 
those which Mr Banks has. lately brought from 
the savage countries in the Pacific Ocean, and must 
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have b^en made by a nation to which the use of 
metals was unknown. 

The number of this little community has nevei' 
been counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained any 
positive account, consistent with the result of por 
litical computation. Not many years ago, the late 
laird led out one hundred men upon a military ex« 
pedition. The sixth part of. a people is supposed 
capable of bearing arms ; Raasay had therefore! 
six hundred inhabitants* But because it is not 
likely, that every man able to serve in the field 
would follow the summons, or that the chief 
would leave his lands totally defenceless, or take 
away all tlie hands qualified for labour, let it be 
supposed, that half as many might be permitted 
to stay at home. The whole number wfll then be 
nine hundred, or nine to a square mile ; a degree 
of populousness greater than those tracts of de8o<« 
lation can often show. They are content vfitJtk 
their country, and faithful to their chiefs, a^d yet 
uninfected with the fever of nngration. 

Near the house at Raasay is a chapel, unroofed 
and ruinous, which has long been used only as a 
place of burial. About the churches in the islands 
are small squares enclosed with stone, which belong 
to particular families, as repositories for the dead. 
At Raasay there is one, I think, for the proprie-; 
tor, and one for some collateral house. 

It is told by Martin, that at the death of' the 
lady of the island, it has been here the custom 
to erect a cross. This we found not to be true^ 
The stones that stand about the chapel at a small 
distance, son^ of which perhaps have crosses cut 
\ipon themji are believed to have been;i not funeral 
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monuments, but the ancient boundaries of thej 
•anctuary» or consecrated ground. 

Martin was a man not illiterate : he was an in-* 
habitant of Sky, and therefore was within reach 
6f intelligence, and with no great difficulty might 
have visited the places which he undertakes to de- 
%6ribe $ yet with all his opportunities, he has often 
buffered himself to be deceived. He lived in the 
last century, when the chiefs of the clans had lost 
little of their original influence. The mountains 
were yet unpenetrated, no inlet was opened to fo- 
feign novelties, and the feudal institutions oper<* 
ftted upon life with their full force. He might 
therefore have displayed a series of subordination 
lind a form of government, which in more luminous 
Iwd improved regions, have been long forgotten, 
ftnd have delighted his readers with many uncouth 
customs that are now disused, and wild opinions 
that prevail no longer. But he probably had not 
knowledge of the world sufficient to qualify him 
for judging what would deserve or gain the atten' 
tion of mankind. The mode of life Which was 
^nfiiliar to himself, he did not suppose unknown 
to others, nor imagined that he could give plea- 
Mire by telling that of which it was, in his little 
country, impossible to be ignorant^ 

What he has neglected cannot now be per-j 
formed. In nations, where there is hardly the use 
of letters, what is once out of sight is lost for ever* 
They think but httle, and of their few thoughts, 
none are wasted on the past, in which -they are 
neither interested by fear nor hope. Their only 
register* are stated observances and practical re- 
presentation** For this reason an age of igno^ 
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fSLTice is an age of ceremony. Pageants, and pro- 
cessions, and commemorations, gradually shrink 
away, as better methods come into use of record* 
ing events, and preserving rights^ 

It is not only in Raasay that the chapel is un- 
roofed and useless : through the few islands which 
we visited vve neither saw nor heard of any house 
of prayer, except in Sky, that was not in ruinS4 
The malignant influence of Calvinism has blasted* 
Ceremony and decency together ; and if the re* 
membrance of Papal superstition is obliterated, 
the monuments of Papal piety are. likewise ef* 
faced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of 
the lazy devotion of the Romish clergy ; over thtf 
sleepy laziness of men that ere^ed churches,- we 
may indulge our superiority with a new triumph^ 
by comparing it with the fervid adtivity of those 
who suffer them to fall. 

Of the destruction of churehesj the decay of rt^ 
ligion must in time be th& consequence ; for while 
the publick acts of the ministry are now performed 
in houses, a very small number can be present | 
and as the greater part of the islanders make no 
use of books, all must necessarily live in total ig<*- 
norance who want the oppoitunity of vocal in* 
struction. 

From thes& remains of ancient sanctity, which 
are every where to be found, it has been cojijec- 
turcd, that, for the last two centuries, the inhabit<» 
ants of the islands have decreased in numben 
This argument, which supposes that the ehurchet 
have been suffered to fall, only because they were 
«o longer necessary, would have some force^ if the 
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houses of worship still remaining were sufficient 
for the people. But since they have now no 
churches at all, these venerable fragments do not 
prove the people of former times to have been more 
numerous, but to have been more devout. If the 
inhabitants were doubled, with their present prin- 
ciples, it appears not that any provision for pub* 
lick worship would be made. 'Where the religion 
olf a country enforces consecrated buildings, the 
Bumber of those buildings may be supposed to af- 
ford some indication, however uncertain, of the 
populousness of the place ; but where, by a change 
of manners, a nation is contented to live without 
them, their decay implies no diminution of iiiha^ 
bitants. 

Some of these dilapidations are said to be found 
in islands now uninhabited ; but I doubt whether 
we can thence infer that they were ever peopled^ 
The religion of the middle age is well known to 
have placed too much hope in lonely austerities. 
Voluntary solitude was the gp^eat art of propitiation, 
by which crimes were effaced, and conscience was 
appeased ; it is therefore not unlikely, that orato- 
ries were often built in places where retirement 
was sure to have no disturbance. 

Raasay has little that can detain a traveller, ex- 
cept the laird and his family ; but their power 
wants no auxiliaries. Such a seat of hospitality, 
amidst the winds and waters, fills the imagination 
with a dehghtful contrariety of images. Without 
is the rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating 
billows and the howling storm : v^'ithin is plenty 
- ittH} elegance, beauty and gaiety y ^e song an^ t^ 
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fiance. In Raasav^ if I could have fbun4 aa 
Ufysjeff I had fancied a Phaacla. 

DUNVEGAtft 

At Raasay, by good fortune^ Macleod^ ao th^ 
chief of the clan is called, was paying a visit, and 
by him we were invited to his seat at Dunvegam 
Raasay has a stout boat, built- in Norway, in 
which, with six oars^ he conveyed us back to 
Sky. We landed at Pott Re^ so called, because 
James the Fifth of Scotland^ who had cutiosity to 
visit the islands, came into it. The port is made 
by an inlet of the sea, deep and narrow, where a 
ship lay waiting to dispeople Sky, by carrying the 
natives away to America. * 

In coasting Sky, we passed by the cavern in 
which it was the custom, as Martin relates, to 
catch birds in the night, by making a fire at the 
entrance. This practice is disused ) for the birds, 
as is Hfown often to happen, have changed theif 
haunts. 

Here we dined at a pUblick house, I believe the 
only inn pf the island, and having mounted out 
horses, travelled in the manner already desdribed, 
till we came to Kingiborough^ a place distinguished 
by that name, because the king lodged here^when 
he landed at Port Re. We were entertained with 
the usual hospitality by Mr Macdonald and his 
lady Flora Macdonald, a name that will be men* 
tioned in history,, and if Courage and fideUty be 
virtues, mentioned with honour. She is a woman 
of' middle stature, soft features^ gentle mannerif 
and elegant presence. 
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In the morning we sent our horses round a pro- 
montory to meet us, and spared ourselves part of 
the day's fatigue, by crossing an arm of the sea. 
We had at last some difficulty in coming to Dim- 
Yegan ; for our way led over an extensive moor, 
where every step was to be taken with caution, 
and we were often obliged to alight, because the 
ground could not be trusted. In travelling this 
watery flat, I perceived that it had a visible decli* 
vity, and might without much expence or difficulty 
be drained. But difficulty and expence are rela* 
tive terms, which have different meanings in dif- 
ferent places. 

To Dunvegan we came, very willing to be at 
rest, and found our fatigue amply recompensed by 
our reception. Lady Macleod, who had lived 
many years in England, was newly come hither 
with her son and four daughters, who knew all the 
arts of southern elegance, and all the modes of 
English oeconomy. Here therefore we settled, 
and did not spoil the present hour with thoughts 
of departure. 

Dunvegan is a rocky prominence, that juts out 
into a bay, on the west side of Sky. The house, 
which is the principal seat of Macleod, is partly 
old and partly modern ; it is built upon the rock, 
and looks upon the water. It forms two sides of 
a small square : on the third side is the skeleton 
of a castle of unknown antiquity, supposed to 
have been a Norwegian fortress, when the Danes 
were masters of the islands. It is so nearly entire* 
that it might easily have been made babitablet 
were there not an ominous tradition in the £amily, 
that the owner shall not long, putlive the repar^ 
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tion. The grand-father of the present bird, in de- 
fiance of prediction, began the worlL, but desisted 
in a httle time, and applied his money to worse 
u«ea. 

As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, for 
many ages, in continual expectation of hostilitiesi 
the chief of every clan resided in a fortress. This 
house was accessible only from the water, till the 
last possessor opened an entrance by stairs upon 
the land. 

They had formerly reason to be afraid, not only 
of declared wars and authorized invaders, or M 
Ifoving pirates, which, in the northern seas, must 
have been very common j but of inroads and insult* 
from HTal clans, who in the plenitude of feudal 
independence, asked no leave of their sovereign ta 
make war on one another. Sky has been ravaged 
by a feud between the two mighty powers of 
MacJonaU and Macitod. M/icdsnald having mar- 
ried a Maeleod, upon some discontent dismissed 
her, perhaps because she had brought him no chil- 
dren. Before the reign of James the Fifth, a 
Highland laird made atrial of his wife for a ceriain 
time, and if she did not please him, he was then at 
tiberty to send her away. This however must al- 
w«ys have offended, and Maeleod resenting the in- 
jury, whatever were its circumstances, declared 
that the wedding hid been salemnized without • 
bonfire, but that the Kparadbn should be-better ^ 
lumin.iled; and raisinij a lit ' 
territories of Macdf,nald, ' 
■ad prevailed. 

Another story maty si 
intukr uei^hboHtlniDd. ' 
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gf Egg» meeting a boat manned by Macleods, tied 
the crew hand and foot) and set them a-drift. Mac- 
leod landed upon ^ggt and demanded the offenders | 
but the inhabitants refusing to surrender them, re- 
treated to a caveruy into which they thought their 
enemies unlikely to follow them. Macleod choked 
them with smoke^ and left them lying dead by 
families as they stood. 

Here the violence of tjie Veather confined us 
for sometime, not at all to our discontent or incon- 
venience. We would indeed very willingly have 
visited the islands, which might be sef n from the 
house s(:attered in the sea, and I was particularly 
desirous tp have viewed Isay; but the storms did 
not permit us to launch a boaty and we were con- 
demned to listen in idleness to the wind, except 
when we were better engaged by listening to the 
ladies. 

We had here more wind than waves, and suf- 
fered the severity of a tempest, without enjoying 
its magnificence, The sea being broken by the 
multitude of islands* does not roar with so much 
noise, nor beat the storm ^jth sych foamy violence, 
as I have remarked on the poast of Sussex. 
Though, while I was in the Hebrides, the wind 
was extremely turbulent, I never saw very high 
billows. 

The country about Dun vegan is rough and bar- 
ren. There are no trees, except in the orchard, 
which is a low sheltered spot, surrounded with a 
wall. 

When this house was intended to sustain a sieg^, 
a Dvell was made in the court, by boring the rock 
4pwiiwardf» till wat^r was founds which| thott|;^ 
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BO near to the sea, I have not heard mentioned as 
brackishy though it has some hardness, or other 
quahties, which make it less fit for use; and the 
family is now better supplied from a stream, which 
runs by the rock, fram two pleasing water-falls. 

Here ^'e saw some traces of former manners, 
and heard some standing traditions. In the house 
is kept an ox's horn, hollowed so as to hold perhaps 
two quarts, which the heir of Macleod was expect- 
•ed to. swallow at one draught, as a test of his man- 
hood, before he was permitted to bear arms, or 
could claim a seat among the men. It is held that 
the return of the laird to Dunvegan, after any con- 
siderable absence, produces a plentiful capture of 
herrings; and that, if any woman crosses the water 
to the opposite island, the herrings will desert the 
coast. Boetius tells the same of some other place. 
This tradition is not uniform. Some hold that no ' 
woman may pass, and others that none may pass 
but a Macleod. 

•» Among other guests, which the hospitality of 
Dunvegan brought to the table, a visit was paid by 
rhe laird and lady of a small island south of Sky, 
of which the proper name is Muack, which signi- 
fies swine. It is commonly called Muck, which 
the proprietor not liking, has endeavoured, without 
effect, to change to Monk. It is usual to call 
gentlemen in Scotland by the name of their posses- 
sions, as Raasay, Bernera, Loch Buy, a practice 
necessary in countries inhabited by clanSf where all 
that live in the same territory have one name» and 
mast be therefoxe discriminated by some addition. 
This gentlemaiiy whose namey I tUak^'ia Mackan» 
fbould be rggiihily CTBri' Mffith iflllltAfrlg^^ 

Vol.. IX. r ,p -- V iJgilaMMiiiifiii'" ' -^"' - 
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tion, which he thinks too coarse for his island, he 
would like still less for himself, and he is therefore 
addressed by the title of Isle of Muck. 

This little island, however it be named, is of con- 
8idepabl& value. It is two English miles long, and 
three quarters of a mile broad, and consequently 
contains only nine hundred and sixty English acres. 
It is chiefly arable. Half of this little dominion 
the laird retains in his own hand, and on the other 
iialf, live one hundred and sixty persons, who pay 
their rent by exported com. What rent they pay, 
we were not told, and could not decently inquire. 
The proportion of the people to the land is such, 
as the mott fertile countries do not commonly 
maintain. 

The laird having all his people under hfs imme- 
^ate view, seems to be very attentive to their hap- 
piness. The devastation of the small-pox, when it 
irisits. places where it comes seldom, is well known. 
He has disarmed it of its terror at Muack, bv in- 
oculating eighty of his people. The ex pence was 
two shimngs and sixpence a head. Many trades 
they cannot have among them, but upon occasion, 
he fetches a smith from the isle of Egg, and has a 
taylor from the main land, six times a year. This 
island well deserved to be seen, btit the laird's ab- 
sence left us no opportunity. 

Every inhabited island has its appendant and 
subordinate islets. Muck, however small, has yet 
Others smaller about it, one of which has only 
ground sufficient to afford pasture for three 
wethers. 

At Dunvegan I had tasted lotus, and was in 
danger of forgetting that I was ever to depart, till 
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Mr Boswel] eagely reproached me with nxf s\ug- 
giahiiesa and Boftoeas. I had no very forcible de- 
fence to make; and we agreed to pursue our jour, 
uey. Macleod accompanied us to Ulinish where 
we were entertained by the sheriff of the island. 

ULINISH. 

Mr Macqacci) travelled with usi and directed 
our attention to all that was worthy of observation. 
With him wc went to see an ancient building* 
called a ifiiii or boiuugh. It was a circular inclo- 
•Hre, about foity-two feet in diameter, walled round 
with loose itD;iea, perhaps to the height of nine 
feet. The walls are very thick, diminishing a 
Uttle towards the top, and though in these coun- 
tries stone is not brought far, muit have been rais- 
ed with much labour. Within the great circle 
were several Gmallcr rounds of wall, which formed 
distuict apaitments. Its date and it use aT« un- 
known. Some suppose it the original seat of the 
chiefa of the Macleods. Mr Macqueen thought 
it a Danish fort.' 

The entrance is coveved with flat atonea, and u 
nnrow, because it was necessary that the stonos 
which He over it, shoulj reach from one wall to 
the other) yet, strait as the passage is, tlley ivtm 
heavier tlym could have been phio^d where they | 
DOW lie, by the naked st)«ngth of flf ' 
might ibMtf about them. "*' -^ 
nisedbr H^iflg long pnc 
to wbick ^^' 
beapplic 
Uence p n gai t i t L 
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are content to attain their end by very tedious 
^methods. 

If it was ever roofed, it might once have been a 
dwelling, but as there is no provision for water, it 
could not have been a fortress. In Sky, as in every 
other place, there is an ambition of exalting what- 
ever has survived memory, to some important use, 
and referring it to very remote ages. I am inclin- 
ed to suspect, that in lawless times, when the in- 
habitants of every mountain stole the cattle of their 
neighbour, these enclosures were used to secure the 
herds and flocks in the night. When they were 
driven vrithin the wall, they might be easily watch- 
ed, and defended as long as could be needful ; 
for the robbers durst not wait till the injured clan 
should find them in the morning 

The interior enclosures, if the whole building 
were once a house, were the chambers of the chief 
inhabitants. If it was a place of security for 
cattle, they were probably the shelters of the keep- 
ers. 

From the Dun we were conducted to another 
place of security, a cave carried a great way under 
ground, which had been discovered by digging 
after a fox. These caves, of which many have 
been found, and many probably remain concealed, 
are formed, I believe^ commonly by taking ad- 
vantage of a hollow, where banks or rocks rise on 
either side. If no such place can be found, the 
ground must be cut away. The walls are made by 
piling stones against the earth, on either side. It 
IS then roofed by large stones laid across the cavern, 
which therefore cannot be wide* Over the roof, 
turfs were placed^ and gnM was suffered to grow; 
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and the mouth was concealed by bushes, or some^ 
other cover. 

These caves were represented to us as' the cabins 
4)f the first rude inhabitants, of which, however, I 
am by no means persuaded. This was so low, that 
no man cotdd stand upright in it. By their con- 
struction they are all so narrow, that two can never 
pass along them together, and.being subterraneous,^ 
they must be always damp. They are not the 
work Oif an age much ruder than the present ; for 
they are formed with as much art as the construc- 
tion of a common hut requires. I imagine them 
to have been places only of occasional use, in which 
the islander, upon a sudden alarm, hid his utensih, 
or his clothes, and perhaps sometimes his wife and 
children, 

Thi« cave we cptcrcd, but could not proceed the 
whole length, and \vent away without knowing 
how far it was earned. For this omission we shall 
be blamed, as we perhaps have blamed other travel- 
lers ; but the day was rainy, and the ground was 
damp. We had with us neither spades nor pick- 
axes, and if love of ease surmounted our desire of 
knowledge, the offence has not the invidiousness of 
singularity. 

Edifices, either standing or ruined, are the chief 
records of an illiterate nation. In some part of this 
journey, at no great distance from our way, stood 
a shattered fortress, of which the learned minister, 
to whose communication we are much indebted, 
gave us an account. 

Those, said he, arc the walk of a place of refuge, 
built ill the time of Jaipes the Sixth, by Hugh Nfia- 
dbnald, who was pext heir to l\\e ^i^mx.-^ ^xk^^Vst- 

-. US 
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ti^ne of his chief. Hugh, being so near his w'i^i> 
•was impatient of delay; and had art and influ- 
ence sufficient to engage several gentlemen in a plot 
against the laird's life. Something must be stipu- 
lated on both sides ; for they would not dip their 
hands in blood merely for Hugh's advancement. 
The compact was formally wi-itten, signed by 
the conspiratorsy and placed in the hands of one 
Macleod. 

It happened that Macleod had sold some cattle 
to a drover, who, not having ready money, gave him 
a bond for payment. The debt was discharged, 
and the bond re-demaoded ; which Macleod, who 
could not read, intending to put into his hands, 
gave him the conspiracy. The drover, when he had 
. read the paper, delivei^d it privately to Macdonald> 
who, being thus informed of his danger, called his 
fSriends together, and provided for his safety. He 
made a publick fcast> and inviting Hugh Mac- 
donald and his confederated, placed each of them 
at the table between two men of known fidehty^ 
The compact of conspiracy was then shown, and 
every man confronted with his own name. Mac- 
donald acted with great qnoderation. He upbraid- 
ed Hugh both with disloyalty and ingratitude; but 
told the rest, that he considered them as men de- 
luded and mi^nformed. Hugh was sworn to fi- 
delity, and dismissed with his companions; but he 
was not generous enough to be reclaimed by lenity; 
and finding no longer any countenance among the 
gentlemen, endeavoured to execute the same design 
by meaner hands. In this practice he was detect- 
ed| taken to Macdonald's castle, and imprisoned in 
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the dungeon. When he was hungry, they let down 
a plentiful meal of salted meat; and when, after his 
repast, he called for drink, conveyed to him a 
covered cup, which, when he lifted the lid, he found 
empty. From that time they visited him no more» 
but left him to perish in solitude and darkness. 

We were then told of a cavern by the sea-side, 
remarkable for the powerful reverberation of sounds. 
After dinner we took a boat, to explore this curi- 
ous cavity. The boatmen, who seemed to be of a 
rank above that of common drudges, inquired who 
the strangers were, and being told we came one 
from Scotland, and the other from England, asked 
if the Englishman could recount a long genealogy. 
What answer was given them, the conversation 
being in Erse, I was not much inclined to examine. 

They expected no good event of the voyage $ 
for one of them declared that he lieard the cry of 
an English ghost. This omen I was not told till 
after our return, and therefore cannot claim tho 
dignity of despising it. 

The sea was smooth. We never left the shore, 
and came without any disaster to the cavern, which 
we found rugged and misshapen, about one hundred 
and eighty feet long, thirty wide in the broadest 
part, and in the loftiest, as we guessed, about thirty 
high. It was now dry, but at high water the sea 
rises in it near' six feet. Here I saw what I had 
never seen before, limpets and muscles in their na- 
tural state. But, as a new testimony to the veracity 
of common fame, here was no echo to be heard. 

We then walked through a natural arch in the 
rock, which might have pleased us by its novelty> 
had the stonesi which encumbered o\uc fe^Xi ^^^^ 
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ufi kisure ta consider it. We were shown the 
gummy seed of the kelp> that fastens itself to a 
stone, from which it grows into a strong stalk. 

In. our return, we found a little boy upon the 
ppinft of a rock, catching with his angle a supper 
for the £cunily. We rowed up to him, and bor- 
rowed his rod, with which Mr BosweH caught a 
caddy» 

The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the 
phiosophical name. It is not much bigger than a 
gudgeon, but is of great use in these islands, as it 
affords the .lower people both food and oil for their 
lan^s. Cuddiea are so abundant, at some times of 
the year^ that they are caught like white bait in 
the Thames, only by dipping a basket and drawing 
it back. 

If it were always practicable to fish> these islands 
could ne^er be in much danger from famine ; but 
unhappily, in the winter, when other provision 
fails, the seas are conunonly too rougli for nets, or 
boats. 

TALISKER IN SKY. 

From Ulinish our next stage was to Talisker, 
the house of colonel Macleod, an officer in the 
Dtutch service, who in this time of universal peace, 
lias for sevend years been permitted to be absent 
from his regiment. Having been bred to physick, 
he is consequently a scholar, and his lady, by ac- 
companying him in his different places of residence, 
is become Wilful in several languages. Talisker is 
the place beyond all that 1 have seen, from which 
the gay and the jovial seem utterly excluded ; and 
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where the hermit might expect to grow old in me- 
ditation , without possibility of disturbance or in* 
terruptiou. It is situated very near the sea, but 
upon a coast where no vessel lands but when it is 
driven by a tempest on the rocks. Towards the 
land are lofty hills streaming with water-falls. The 
garden is sheltered by firs, or pines, which grow 
there so prosperously, that some, which the present 
inhabitant planted, are very high and thick. 

At this place we very happily met with Mr Don. 
aid Maclean, a young gentleman, the eldest son 
of the laird of Col, heir to a very great extent of 
land, and so desirous of improving his inheritance, 
that he spent a considerable time among the &rm» 
ers of Hertfordshire and Hampshire, to learn their 
practice. He worked with his own hands at the 
principal operations of agriculture, that he might 
not deceive himself by a false opinion of skill, 
which if he should find it deficient at home, he 
had no means of completing. If the world has 
agreed to praise the travels and manual labours of 
the czar of Muscovy, let Col have his share of the 
like applause, in the proportion of his dominions 
to the empire of Russia. 

This young gentleman was sporting in the nu)un* 
tains of Sky, and when he was weary with follow- 
ing his game, repaired for lodging to Talisker. At 
night be missed one of his dogs, and when he went 
to seek him in the morning, found two eagles 
feeding on his carcase. 

Col, for he must be named by his possessions^ 
hearing that our intention was to visit Jona, offered 
to conduct us to his chief. Sir Allan Mficlean, who 
lived in the isle of Inch Kennetbj and would readi* 
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If find us a convenient passage. From this timtf 
was formed an acquaintance, which being begun 
by kindness^jwas accidentally continued by constraint 
we derived much pleasure from it, and I hope have 
given him no reason to repent it. 

The weather was now almost one continued 
8torm, and we were to snatch some happy intermij^ 
6ion to be conveyed to Mull, the third island of the 
Hebrides, lying about a degree south of Sky, 
whence we might easily find our way to Inch 
Kenneth, where Sir Allan Maclean resided, and af- 
terward to Jona. 

For this purpose, the most commodious station 
that we could take was Armidel, which Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald had now left to a gentleman who 
lived there as his factor or steward* 

In our way to Armidel was Conatachan, where 
we had already been, and to which therefore we 
were very willing to return. We staid however 
8o long at TaUsker, that a great part of our jour- 
ney was performed in the gloom of the evening. 
In travelling even thus almost without ligh^hrough 
naked solitude, when there is a guide whose con- 
duct may be trusted, a mind not naturally too 
much disposed to fear, may preserve some degree 
of cheerfulness ; but what must be the solicitude of 
him who should be wandering, among the crags 
and hollows, benighted, ignorant, and alone ^ 

The fictions of the Gothick romances were not 
so remote from credibility as they are now thought. 
In the fuQ prevalence of the feudal institution, 
when violence desolated th^ world, and every ba- 
ron lived in <a fortress, forests and castles were regu- 
larly succeeded by each other, and the adventurer 
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Blight very suddenly pass from the gloom of woodsy 
or the ruggedness of moors, to seats of plenty, 
gaiety, and magnificence. Whatever is imagined, 
in the wildest tale, if giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ment be excepted, would be f^t by him, who, 
wandering in the mountains without a guide, or 
upon the sea without a pilot, should be carried 
amidst his terror and uncertainty, to the hospitality 
and elegance of Raasay or Dunvegan. 

To Coriatachan at last we came, and found our- 
selves welcomed as before. Here we staid two 
days, and made such inquiries as curiosity suggested. 
The house was filled with company, among whom 
Mr Macpherson and his sister distinguished them- 
selves by their politeness and accomplishments. By 
him we were invited to Ostig, a house not for from 
Armidel, where we might easily hear of a boat> 
when the weather would suffer us to leave the 
island. 

OSTIG IN SKY. 

• 

At Ostig, of which Mr Macpherson is Minister, 
we were entertained for some days, then removed 
to Armidel, where we finished our observations on 
the island of Sky. 

As this island lies in the fifty-seventh degree, 
the air cannot be supposed to have much warmth* 
The long continuance of the sun above the horizon, 
does indeed sometimes produce great heat in nor- 
thern latitudes ; but this can only happen in shel- 
tered places, where the atmosphere is to a certain 
degree stagnant, and the same mass of air conti- 
nues to receive for mauy hours the ray^oftJaa vi»i«fc 
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and the vapours of the earth. Sky lies open o« 
the west and north to a vast extent of ocean, and 
is cooled in the summer by a perpetual ventilation^ 
but by the same blasts is kept warm in winter. 
Their weather is not pleasing. Half the year is 
deluged with rain. From the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, a dry day is hardly known, except 
when the showers are suspended by a tempest. 
Under such skies can be expected no great exuber- 
ance of vegetation. Their winter overtakes their 
summer, and their harvest lies upon the ground 
drenched with rain. The autumn struggles hard 
to produce some of our early fruits. I gatliered 
gooseberries in September; but they were small, 
and the husk was thick. 

The winter is seldom such as puts a full stop t6 
the growth of plants, or reduces the cattle to live 
wholly on the surplusage of the summer. In the 
year seventy-one they had a severe season, remem- 
bered by the name of the Black Spring, from which 
the island has not yet recovered. The snow lay 
long upon the ground, a calamity hardly known 
before. Part of their cattle died for want, part 
were unseasonably sold to buy sustenance for the 
owners; and, what I have not read or heard of 
before, the kine that survived were so emaciated 
and dispirited, that th^y did 'not require the male 
at the usual time. Many of the roebucks perished. 

The soil, as in other countries, has its diversities. 
In some parts there is only a thin layer of earth 
spread upon a rock, which bears nothing out short 
brown heath, and perhaps is not generally capable 
of any better product. Thefe are many bogs or 
mostes of greater or lesi extent, where the soil ca^- 

7 • 
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not be supposed to want depth, though it is too 
wet for the plough. But we did not observe in 
these any aquatick plants. The vallies and the 
mountains are alike darkened with heath. Son^e 
grass, however, grows here and there, and some 
happier spots of earth are capable of tillage. 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps ra- 
ther feeble than unskilful. Their chief manure 
is sea-weed, which, when they lay it to rot upon 
the field, gives them a better crop than those of 
the Highlands, l^hey heap sea-shells upon the 
dunghill, which in time moulder into a fertilizing 
substance. When they find a vein of earth where 
they cannot use it, they dig it up, and add it to 
the mould of a more commodious place. 

Their com grounds often lie in such intricacies 
among the crags, that there is no room for the ac- 
tion of a team and plough. The soil is then turned 
up by manual labour, with an instrument called a 
crooked spade, of a form and weight which to me 
appeared very incommodious, and would perhaps 
be soon improved in a country where workmen 
could be easily found and easily paid. It has a 
narrow blade of iron fixed to a long and heavy 
piece of wood, which must have, about a foot and 
a half above the iron, a knee or flexure with the 
angle downwards. When the farmer encounters a 
stone, which is the great impediment of his ope- 
rations, he drives the blade under it, and bringing 
the knee or angle to the ground, has in the long 
handle a very forcible lever. 

According to the different mode of tillage, farms 
are distinguished into long land and short land. 

Vol. IX. X 
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Long land is that which affords room for a plougbp 
and short land is turned up by the spade. 

The grain which they commit to the furrows 
thus tediously formed, is either oats or barley. 
They do not sow barley without very copious nuc- 
nure, and then they expect from it ten for one, an 
increase equal to that of better countries; but the 
culture is so operose, that they content themselves 
commonly with oats; and who can relate without 
compassion, that after aU their diligence they are 
to expect only a triple increase? It is in vain to 
hope for plenty, when a third part of the harvest 
must be reserved for seed. 

When their grain is arrived at the state which 
they must consider as ripeness, they do not cut, 
but pull the barley : to the oats they apply the 
sickle. Wheel carriages they have none, but make 
a frame of timber which is drawn by one horse, 
.with the two points behind pressing on the groud. 
On this they sometimes drag home their sheaves, 
but often convey them home in a kind of open pa- 
nier, or frame of sticks, upon the horse's back. 

Of that which is obtained with so much diffi- 
culty, nothing surely ought to be wasted; yet 
their method of clearing their oats from the husk 
is by parching them in the straw. Thus with the 
genuine improvidence of savages, they destroy that 
fodder for want of which their cattle may perish. 
From this practice they have two petty convenien-* 
cies : they dry the gi-ain so that it is easily reduced 
to meal, and they escape the theft of the thresher. 
The taste contracted from the fire by the oats, as 
by every other scqjuhed substance, use must long 
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ago have made gratefuL The oats that .are not' 
parched must be dried in a kiln. 

The hams of Sky I never saw. That whick 
Macleod of Raasay had erected near his house was 
so contrived, because the harvest is seldom brought 
home dry, as by perpetual perflation to prevent th6 
mow from heating. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their 
tables. I did not observe that the common greens 
were wanting, and suppose, that by choosing aft- 
advantageous exposition, they can raise all the more 
hardy esculent plants. Of vegetable fragrance or 
beauty they are not yet studious. Few vows are 
made to Flora in the Hebrides. 

They gather a little hay, but the grass is mown 
late ;. and is so often almost dry and again very wet^ 
before it is housed, that it becomes a collection of 
withered stalks without taste or fragrance; it must 
be eaten by cattle that have nothing else, but by 
most Enghsh frumers would be thrown away. 

in the islands I have not heard that any subter» 
raneous treasures have been cBscovered, though 
where there are moimtains, there are commonly 
minerals. One of the rocks in Col has a black 
win, imagined to coasist of the ore of lead; but k 
was never yet opened or essayed. In Sky a black 
mass was accidentally picked up, and brought inta 
the house of the owner of the land, who found 
hknself strongly indmed to think it acoal>but un« 
happily it did not bum in the chimney. Common 
ores would be here of no great value; for what re- 
quires to be separated by fire, must, if it were 
round, be carried away in its. mineral state, here 
being no fuel for the smelting-house or forge* Pet- 
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haps by diligent search in this world of stone^ some 
▼aluable species of marble might be discovered. 
But neither philosophical curiosity, nor commer- 
cial industry, have yet fixed their abode here, where 
the importunity of immediate want, supplied but 
{or the day, and craving on the morrow, has left 
little room for excursive knowledge, or the pleasing 
fancies of distant profit. 

They have lately found a manufacture consider- 
ably lucrative. Their rocks abound with kelp, a 
sea-plant, of which the ashes are melted into glass. 
They burn kelp in great quantities, and then send 
it away in ships, which come regularly to purchase 
them. This new source of riches has raised the 
rents of many maritime farms; but the tenants pay, 
like all other tenants, the additional rent with 
ffreat unwillingness ; because they consider the pro- 
fits of the kelp as the mere product of persond la- 
bour, to which the landlord contributes nothing. 
However, as any man may be said to give what he 
gives the power of gainings he has certainly as 
much right to profit from the price oi kelp as of 
apy thing else found or raised upon his ground. 

This new trade has excited a long and eag^ 
litigation between Macdonald and msLcltod^ for a 
ledge of rocks, which, till the value of kelp wat 
known, neither of them desired the reputation of 
possessing. 

The cattle of Sky are not so small as is com- 
monly believed. Since they have sent their beevet 
in great numbers to southern marts, they have pro- 
bably taken more care of their breed. At stated 
times the aoaual growth of cattle is driven to ithif 
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hy a gMievat drover, andi with the moneys which 
he vetfuriM to the farmer, the vents are paid. 

The price regularly expected, is from two to 
three p&unds a-head : there was once one soM fbr 
five pounds. They go from the islands very lean^ 
and are not ofieved to the butcher till they have 
been long fatted: in English pastures. 

Of their black cattle some are without hora^ 
called by the Scots tumble cows, as we call a bee 
an humble bee, that wants a stkig. Whether this. 
di£^]%nce be specifick, or accidental,^ though we 
inquired with great diligence, we could not be in* 
formed. We are not very sure that the bull is ever 
without horns, though we have been toM,. that 
such bulk there are. What is produced by putting 
a homed and unhomed male and female together,^ 
na man has ever tried that thought the result wor* 
thy of observation. 

Their horses a»e, like their cows^ of a moderatti 
size. I had no difficulty to mount myself commo^ 
diously by the favour of the gentlemen. I heard 
of very little cows in Barra, and very little horse* 
in Rum, where perhaps no care is taken to prevent 
that diminution of size, which must always hap- 
pen, where the greater and the less copulate pro* 
miscuously, and the young animal is restrained ham 
growth by penury of Sustenance. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earthy, 
complying with every difference of climate and of 
soil. The goats of the Hebrides ^re like others : 
nor did I hear any thing of their sheep to be par- 
ticularly remarked. 

In the penury of these malignant regions, no. 
thing is left that can be converted to i6o^% 'Wsfc 
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goats and the sheep are milked like the cows^ A 
single meal of a goat is a quart, and of a sheep m 
pint. Such at least was the account, which I could 
extract from those of whom I am not sure that 
they ever had inquired. 

The n^ilk of goats is much thinner than that of 
cbwsy and that of sheep is much thicker. Sheep's 
milk is never eaten before it is boiled ; as it is thick, 
it must be very liberal of curd, and the people of 
St KiMa form it into small cheeses. 

The stags of the mountains are less than those 
of our parks or forests, perhaps not bigger than 
our fallow deer. Their flesh has no rankness, nof 
is inferiour in flavour to our common venison. The 
roebuck I neither saw nor tasted. These are not 
countries for a regular chase. The deer are not 
driven with horns and hounds. A sportsman, with 
his gun in his hand, watches the animal, and when 
he has wounded htm, traces him by the blood. 

They have a race of brinded greyhounds larget 
tnd stronger than those with which we course 
hares, and those are the only dogs used by them 
for the chase. 

Man is by the use of fire-arms made so much an 
overmatch for other animals, that in all couiitriesy 
where they are in use, the wild part of the crea- 
tion sensibly diminishes There will probably not 
be long either stags or roebucks in the islands. 
All the beasts of chase would have been lost long 
ago in countries well inhabited, had they not been 
preserved by laws for the pleasure of the rich. 

There are in Sky neither rats nor mice, but 
the weasel is so frequent, that he is heard in houseir 
orattling behind chests or' beds, as rats in England*. 
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l!*hey probably owe to hh predominance thjit they 
have no other vermin ; for since the great rat took 
possession of this part of the world, scarce a ship 
can touch at any port, but some of his race are 
left behind. They have within these few years 
began to infest the isle of Col, where, being left 
by some trading vessel, they have increased for want 
of weasels to oppose them. 

The inhabitants of Sky, and of the other islands^ 
which I have seen, are commonly of the middle 
stature, with fewer among them very tall or very 
short, than are seen in England ; or perhaps, as - 
their numbers are small, the chances of any devia- 
tion from the common measure are necessanly few. 
The tidiest men that I saw are among those of 
higher rank. In regions of barrenness and scarci* 
ty, the human race is hindei*ed in its growth by 
the same causes as other animals. 

The ladies have as much beauty here as in othef 
places, but bloom and softness are not to be ex* 
pected among the lower classes, whose faces are 
exposed to the rudeness of the climate, and whose 
features are sometimes contracted by want, and 
sometimes hardened by the blasts. Supreme 
beauty is seldom found in cottages or workshops, 
even where no real hardships are suffered. To ex- 
pand the human face to its full perfection, it seems 
necessary that the mind should co-operate by pla- 
cidness of content, or consciousness of superiority. 

Their strength is proportionate to their size, but 
they are accustomed to run upon rough ground* 
and therefore can with great agility skip over the 
bog, or clamber the mountain. For a campaign 
in the wastes of America, soldiers better c^Av^^^ 
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coul^ ifot have been found. Having little wmfe 
to cto) they sire not willing, nor perhaps able, to* 
endure a long continuance of manual labour, ai^d 
art therefore considered as habitually idle. 

Having never been supplied with those accoin- 
xnodations, which life extensively diversified with 
trades affords, they supply their wants by very in - 
sufficient shifts, and endure many inconveniencies, 
which a little attention would easily relieve. I have 
seen a horse carrying home the harvest on a crate. ' 
Under his tail was a stick ^r a crupper, held at! 
the two ends by twists of straw. Hemp will grow 
in their islands, and therefore ropes may be liad. 
If they wanted hemp, they m^ht make better 
cordage of rushes, or perhaps of nettles, than of 
straw. 

Their method of life neither secures them per- 
petual health, nor exposes them to any particular 
diseases. There are physicians in the islands, who, 
I believe, all practise chirurgery, and all compound 
their own medicines. 

It is generally supposed, that Kfe is longer in 
places where there are few opportunities of luxury ; 
but I found no instance here of extraordinary lon- 
gevity. A cottager grows old over his oaten- 
cakes, like a citizen at a turtle feast. He is in- 
deed seldom incommoded by corpulence. Poverty 
preserves him from sinking under the burden of 
himself, but he escapes no other injury of time^ 
Instances of long life are often related, which those 
who hear them are more willing to credit than ex- 
aunine. To be told that any man has attained a 
kan4red years^ gives hope and comfort to him who 
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stands trembling on the brink of his own climao 
terick. 

Length of life is distributed impartially to very 
different modes of life in very different climates ; 
and the mountains have no greater examples of age 
and health than the low lands, where I was intro* 
diiced to two ladies of high quality ; one of whomf 
in her ninety-fourth year, presided at her table 
with the full exercise of all her powers ; and the 
other has attained her eighty-fourth, without any 
diminution of her vivacity, and with little reason 
to accuse time of depredations on her beauty. 

In the islands, as in most other places, the inha- 
bitants are of different rank, and one does not en- 
croach here upon another. Where there is no com- 
merce nor manufacture, he that is born poor caft 
scarcely become rich ; and if none are able to buy 
estates, he that is bom to land cannot annihilate 
his family by selling it. This was once the state 
of these countries. Perli^ps there is no example, 
till within a century and hadf, of any family whose 
estate was alienated otherwise than by violence or 
forfeiture. Since money has been brought amongst 
them, they have found, like others, the art of spend* 
ing more than they receive ; and I saw with grief 
the chief of a very ancient clan, whose island wat 
condemned by law to be sold for the satisfactioa 
of his creditors. 

The name of highest in dignity is /aW, of which 
there are in the extensive isle of Sky only three* 
Macdonald, Macleod, and Mackinnon. The laird 
is the original owner of the land, whose natural 
power must be very great where no man lives but 
by agriculture; and where the produce of the land 
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18 not conveyed through the labyrinths of trafficic , 
but passes directly from the hand that gathers it 
to the mouth that eats it. The laird has all tho^^ 
in his power that live upon his farms. Kings car, 
for the most part, only exalt or degrade. The laml 
at pleasure can feed or starve, can give bread, or 
withhold it. This inherent power was yet 
strengthened by the kindness of consanguinity, 
and the reverence of patriarchal authority. The 
laird was the father of the clan, and his tenant* 
commonly boi*e his name. And to these principles 
of original command was added, for many ages, au 
exchisive right of legal jurisdiction. 

This multifarious and extensive obligation oper- 
ated with force scarcely credible. Every duty, 
moral or political, was absorbed in affection mA 
adherence to the chief. Not many years have 
passed since the clans knew no law but the laird's 
will. He told them to whom they should h^ 
friends or enemies, what king they should obey, 
and what religion they should profess. 

When the Scots first rose in arms against tlie 
succession of the house of Hanover, Lovat, the 
chief of the Erasers, was in exile for a rape. The 
Frasers were very numerous, and very zealous 
against the government, A pardon was sent to 
liOvat. He came to the English camp, and the 
clan immediately deserted to him. 

Next in dignity to the laird is the tacksman y a 
large taker or lease-holder of land, of which he 
keeps part as a domain in his own band, and kts 
part to under-tenants. The tacksman is necessa- 
' rily a man capable of securing to the laird tlje 
whole rent) aod is-<oiMnoaly a collateral rehi;tk>£^ 
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These tacks, or subordinate possessions, were long 
r }nsidered as hereditary, and the occupant was 
distinguished by the name of the place at which 
I;e resided. He held a middle station, by whick 
the highest and the lowest orders were connected. 
-He paid rent and reverence to the laird, and re- 
"C'jived them from the tenants. This tenure stiB 
£:ibsists, with its original operation, but not with 
the primitive stability. Since the islanders, no 
longer content to live, have learned the desire of 
g>*owing rich, an ancient dependent is in danger of 
T^iving way to a higher bidder, at the expence of 
domestick dignity and hereditary power. The 
4'tranger, whose money buys him preference, con» 
siders himself as paying for all that he has, and is 
iadifFerent about the laird's honour or safety. The 
ommodiousness of money is indeed great ; but 
ti>ere are some advantages which money Ctinnot buy, 
and which therefore no wise man will by the love 
ox money be tempted to forego. 

I have found in the hither parts of Scotland, 
men not defective in judgment or general experience, 
who consider the tacksman as a useless burden of 
the ground, as a drone who Hves upon the product 
i>f an estate, without the right of property, or 
the merit of labour, and who impoverishes at once 
the landlord and the tenant. The land, say they, 
h let to the tacksman at sixpence an acre, and by 
lim to the tenant at tenpence. Let the owner be 
t:u? immediate landlord to all the tenants; if he sets 
t n ! ground at eightpenCe, he will increase his re- 
\*'\ue by a fourth part, and the tenant's i)ur4e9, 
Vill be dimioished by a fiftlv 
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Those who pursue this train of reasoning, seem 
not sufficiently to inquire whither it will lead them, 
lior to know that it will equally shew the propriety 
of suppressing all wholesale trade, of shutting up 
the shops of every man who sells what he does not 
make, and of extruding all whose agency and pro- 
fit intervene between the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer. They may, by stretching thcii' under- 
standings a little wider, comprehend, that all those 
who, by undertaking large quantities of manufac- 
ture, and affording employment to many labourers, 
make themselves considered as benefactors to the 
publick, have only been robbing their workmen 
with one hand, and their customers with the other. 
Jf Crowley had sold only what he could make, 
and all his smithy had wrought their own iron with 
their own hammers, he would have lived on less, 
and they would have sold their work' for more. 
The salaries of superintendents and clerks would 
have been partly saved, and partly shared, and 
nails been sometimes cheaper by a farthing in a 
hundred. But then if the smith could not have 
found an immediate purchaser, he must have desert- 
ed his anvil ; if there had by accident at any time 
been more sellers than buyers, the workmen must 
have reduced their profit to nothing, by undersell- 
ing one another ; and as no great stock could have 
been in any hand, no sudden demand of large quan- 
tities could have been answered, and the builder 
must have stood still till the nailer could supply 
him. 

* According to these schemes, universal plenty it 
to begin and end in universal misery. Hope and 
einulation will be utterly extinguished ; and as all 
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-must obey the call of immediate necessity, nothing 
that requires extensive views, or provides for distant 
consequences, will ever be performed. 

To the southern inhabitants of Scotland, the 
state of the mountains and the islands is equally 
unknown with that of Borneo or Sumatra: of both 
they have only heard a little, and guess the rest. 
They are strangers to the language and the man- 
ners, to the advantages and wants of the people, 
whose life they would model, and whose evils they 
would remedy. 

Nothing is less difficult than to procure one con- 
venience by the forfeiture of another. A soldier 
may expedite his march by throvdng away his arms. 
To banish the tacksnian is easy, to make a country 
plentiful by diminishing the people, is an expediti- 
ous mode of husbandry ; but that abundance, 
which there is nobody to enjoy, contributes little 
to human happiness. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so in every 
society the man of intelligence must direct the 
man of labour. If the tacksmen be taken away,v 
the Hebrides must in their present state be given 
up to grossness and ignorance ; the tenant, for 
want of instruction, will be unskilful, and for 
want of admonition, will be negligent. The laird, 
in these wide estates^ which often consist of islands 
remote from one another, cannot extend his per- 
sonal influence to all his tenants ; and the steward 
having no. dignity annexed to his character, can 
have little authority among men taught to pay re- 
irerence only to birth, and who regard the tacks- 
man as their hereditary superior; nor can the 
Steward have equal zeal for the prosperity <^f ^a. 

Vol- IX. X 
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estate profitable only to the laird, with the tacks- 
man, who has the laird's income involved in his 
own. 

The only gentlemen in the islands are the lairds, 
the tacksmen, and the ministers, who frequently 
improve their livings by becoming farmers. If the 
tacksmen be bani^ed, who vnU. be left to impart 
knowledge, or impress civility? The laird must 
jdways be at a distance from the greater part of his 
lands ; and if he resides at all upon them, muat 
drag his days in solitude, having no longer either 
a friend or a companion ; he will therefore depart 
to some more comfortable residence, and leave the 
tenants to the wisdom and mercy of a factor. 

Of tenants there are different orders, as they have 
greater or less stock. Land is sometimes leased to 
a small fellowship, who live in a cluster of huts, 
called a Tenant*s Town^ and are bound jointly and 
separately for the payment of their rent. These, 
1 believe, employ in the care of their cattle and the 
labour of tillage^ a kind of "^tenants yet lower ; 
who having a hut, with grass for a certain number 
of cows and sheiep, pay their rent by a stipulated 
quantity of labour. 

The condition of domestick servants, or the price 
of occasional labour, I do not know w^ith certain- 
ty. I was told that the maids have sheep, and 
are allowed to spin for their own clothing ; perhaps^ 
they have no pecuniary wages, or none but in very 
wealthy families. The state of life, which has hi- 
therto been purely pastoral, begins now to be a lit- 
tle variegated with commerce ; but novelties enter 
by degrees, and till one mode has fully prevailed 
over the other> no settled notion can be formed* 
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Such is the system of insular subordination,, 
which having little variety, cannot afford much de- 
light in the view, nor long detain the mind in con- 
templation. The inhabitants were fof a long time, 
perhaps, not unhappy ; but their content was a 
muddy mixture of pride and ignorance, an indif- 
ference for pleasures which they did not know, a 
blind veneration for their chiefs, and a strong con- 
'victioD of their own importance. 
- Their pride- has been crushed by the heavy hand 
of a vindictive conqueror, whose severities have 
been followed by laws, which, though they cannot 
be called cruel, have produced much discontent, 
because they operate upon the surface of life, and 
make every eye bear witness to subjection. To be 
compelled to a new dress has always been found 
painful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their juris- 
diction, have already lost much of their influence ; 
and as they graduaUy degenerate froni patriarchal 
rulers to rapacious landlords, they will divest them- 
selves of the little that rennains. 

That dignity which they derived from an opi- 
nion of their military importance, the law, which 
disarmed them, has abated. An old gentleman, de- 
Kghtiivg himself with the recollectiori of better 
days, related, that forty years ago, a. chieftain 
walked out attended by ten or twelve followers, 
with their arms rattling. That animating rabble 
has now ceased. The chief has lost his formidable 
retinue ; and the Highlander walks his heath \m- 
armed and defenceless, with the peaceable submis- 
siort of a French peasant, or EngCsh cottager. 
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Their ignorance grows every day less, but theif 
]pnowledge is yet of little other use than to shew 
Uiem their wants. They are now in the period of 
education, and feel the uneasiness of disciplincy 
without yet perceiving the benefit of instruction. 

The last law, by which the Highlanders are 
deprived of their arms, has operated with efficacy 
beyond expectation. Of former statutes made 
with the same design, the execution had been feeble, 
and the effect inconsiderable. Concealment was 
undoubtedly practised, and perhaps often with 
connivance. There was tenderness or partiality on 
one side, and obstinacy on the other. But the law, 
which followed the victory of CuUoden, found the 
whole nation dejected and intimidated ; informa- 
tions were given without danger and without fear, 
and the arms were collected with such rigour, that 
every house was despoiled of its defence. 

To disarm part of the Highlands, could give 
no reasonable occasion of complaint. Every go- 
vernment must be sdlowed the power of taking 
away the weapon that is lifted against it. But the 
loyal clans murmured, with some appearance of jus- 
tice, that, after having defended the king, they 
were forbidden for the future to defend themselves ; 
and that the sword should be forfeited, which ha4 
been legally employed. Their case is undoubtedly 
hard, but in political regulations, good cannot be 
complete, it can only be predominant. 

Whether by disarming a people thus broken in- 
to several tribes, and thus remote from the seat of 
power, more good than evil has been produced^ 
may deserve inquiry. The supreme power in every 
community has the right of debarring every indi- 
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vidnal, and every subordinate society, from self-de-^ 
fence, only because the supreme power is able to 
defend them; and therefore where the governor ^ 
cannot act, he must trust the subject to act for. 
himself. These islands might be wasted with fire 
and sword before tliehr sovereign woidd know their 
distress. A gang of robbers^ sioch aa has been 
lately found confederating themselves ia the-High- 
lands, might ky a wide region under coi^dDUtioB. 
The crew of a petty privateer might land on the 
largest and most wealthy of the islands^ and riot 
without controul in cvuehy and wasted it was ob- 
served by one of the chiefs of Sky, that fifty arm- 
ed men might, without r^istance, ravage the coun- 
try. Liaws that place the subjects in such a state, 
contravene the first principles of the compact of 
authority : they exact obedience, and yieM no pro- 
tection. 

It affords a generous and manly pleasure to con- 
ceive a little nation gathering its fruits and tending 
its herds with fearless confidence, though it hat 
open on every side to invasion, where, in contempt 
of walls and trenches, every man sleeps securely 
with his sword beside him ; where all on the firsiS 
approach of hostility come together at the cafl to 
battle, as at a summons to a festal ^ow; andcom** 
mitting their cattle to the care of those whom age 
or nature has disabled, engage the enemy with that 
competitioa for hazard and for glory, which oper^ 
ate in men that fight under the eye of those whose 
dislike or kindness they have always conudered as 
the greatest evil or the greatest good. 

This was, in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the state of the Hisdilands. Kver^ xcAsv^vras^ 
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tt soldier, who partook of national confidence, aUd 
interested himself in national honour To lose 
thn spirit, is to lose what no small advantage wiU 
compensate* 

It may likewise deserve to be inquired, whether 
a great nation ought to be totally conunercial? whe- 
ther amidst the uncertainty of human affairs, too 
nltich attention to one mode of happiness may not 
endanger others? whether the pride of riches must 
aot sometimes have recourse to the protection of 
courage; and whether, if it be necessary to preserve 
in some part of the empire the military spirit^ it 
can subsist more conmiodiously in any place, than 
in remote and unprofitable provinces, where it can 
commonly do little harm, and whence it may be 
Called forth at any sudden exigence ? 

It must however be confessed, that a man who 
places honour only in succesful violence, is a very 
troublesome and pernicious animal in time of peace ; 
and that the martial character cannot prevul in a 
whole people, but uy the diminution of all other 
virtue* He that is accustomed to resolve all right 
into conquest, will have very little tenderness of 
equity. All the friendsliip in such a life can be 
only a confederacy of invasion, or alliance of de* 
fence. The strong must flourish by force, and the 
weak subsist by stratagem. 

Till the Highlanders lost their ferocity with 
their arms, they suffered from each other aU that 
malignity could dictate, or precipitance could act. 
Every provocation was revenged with blood, and 
no man that ventured into a numerous company, 
by whatever occasion brought together, was sure . 
of returning without a wound. If they are now 
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exposed to foreign hostilities, they may talk of tl» 
danger, but can seldom feel it. If they are no 
longer martial, they are no longer quarrelsome. 
Misery is caused, for the most part, not by a 
heavy crush of disaster, but by the corrosion of 
less visible evils, which canker enjoyment, and un- 
dermine security. The visit of an invader is ne- 
cessarily rare, but domestick animosities aUow no 
cessation. 

The abolition of the local jurisdictions, which 
had for so many ages been exercised by the chiefs, 
lias hkewise its evil and its good. The feudal 
constitution naturally diffused itself into long ra- 
mifications of subordinate authority. To this ge» 
neral temper of the government was added the pe- 
culiar form of the country, broken by mountains 
into many subdivisions scarcely accessible but to 
the natives, and guarded by passes, or* perplexed 
with intricacies, through which national justice 
could not find its way. 

The power of deciding controversies, and of pu- 
nishing offences, as some such power there must 
always be, was entrusted to the lairds of the coun- 
try, to those whom the people considered as their 
natural judges. It cannot be supposed that a rug- 
ged proprietor of the rocks, unprincipled and un- 
enlightened, was a nice rosolver of entangled 
claims, or very exact in proportioning punishment 
to offences. But the more he indulged his own 
will, the more he held his vassals in dependence* 
Prudence and innocence, without the favour of the 
chief, conferred no security ; and crimes involved 
jio danger, when the judge was resolute to acquit. 

^Tien the chiefs were men of kuowk.d^'i ^:^^ 
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virtue, th« convenience of a domestick judicature 
was great. No long journies were necessary, nor 
Srtiiicial delays could be practised ; the character^ 
the alliances, and interests, of the litigants, were 
known to the court, and all false pretences were 
easily detected. The sentence, whea it was past» 
could not be evaded ; the power of the laird sit-, 
perseded formalities, and justice could not be de« 
feated by interest or stratagem. 

I doubt not but that since the regular jwdges 
have made their circuits through the whole country, 
right has been every where more wisely and more 
equally distributed j the complaint is, that litiga- 
tion is grown troublesome, and that the magistrates 
are too few, and therefore often too remote for ge« 
neral convenience. 

Many of the smaller islands have no legal ofiBcer 
within them. I once asked, if a crim« should be 
committed, by what authority the offender could 
be seized ? and was told, that the laird would ex^ 
ert his right ; a right which he must now usurp, 
but which surely necessity must vindicate, and. 
which is therefore yet exercised in lower degrees,. 
by some of the proprietors, when legal processes 
cannot be obtained. 

In ail greater questions, however, there is now 
happily an end to all • fear or hope from malice or 
from favour. The roads are secure in those places 
through which, forty years ago, no traveller could 
pass without a convoy. All trials of right by the 
swoid are forgotten, and the mean are in as little 
danger from the powerful as in other places. No 
scheme of policy has, in any country, yet brought 
the rich and poor on equal terms into couiU of ju- 
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dicature. Perhaps experience, improvihg on ex- 
perience, may in time effect it. 

Those who have long enjoyed dignity and pow- 
er, ought not to lose it without some equivalent. 
There was paid to the chiefs by the publick, in 
exchange for their privileges, perhaps a sum. 
greater than most of them had ever possessed, 
which excited a thirst for riches, of which it shewed 
them the use. When the power of birth and sta- 
tion ceases, no hope remains but from the preva- 
lence of money. Power and wealth siipply the 
place of each other. Power confers the ability of 
gratifying our desire without the consent of others. 
Wealth enables us to obtain the consent of others 
to our gratification. Power, simply considered, 
whatever it confers on one, must take from another. 
Wealth enables its owner to give to others, by 
taking only from himself. Power pleases the 
violent and proud : wealth delights the placid and 
the timorous. Youth therefore flies at power, and 
age grovels after riches. 

The chiefs, divested of their prerogatives, nc^ 
cessarily turned their thoughts to the improvement 
of their revenues, and expect more rent, as they 
have less homage. The tenant, who is far front 
perceiving that his condition is made better in the 
same proportion as that of his landlord is made 
worse, does not immediately see why his industry 
is to be taxed more heavily than before. He re- 
fuses to pay the demand, and is ejected; the 
ground is then let to a stranger, who perhaps brings 
a larger stock, but who, taking the land at its full 
price, treats with the laird upon equal terms, and 
considers him not as a chief but as a trafficker in 
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land. Thus the estate perhaps is improvet!, bat 
the clan is broken. 

It seems to be the general opinion, that the 
rents have been raised with too much eagerness. 
Some regard must be paid to prejudice. Those 
who have hitherto paid but little, will not suddenly 
be persuaded to pay much, though they can af- 
ford it. As ground is gradually improved, andf 
die value of money decreases, the rent may be 
raised without any diminution of the farmer's 
profits; yet it is necessary in these countries, 
where the ejection of a tenant is a greater evil than 
in more populous places, to consider not merely 
what the land will produce, but with what ability 
the inhabitant can cultivate it. A certain stock 
can allow but a certain payment ; for if the land 
be doubled, and the stock remains the same, the 
tenant becomes no richer. The proprietors of the 
Highlands might perhaps often increase their in- 
eome, by subdividing the farms, and aUoKing to 
every occupier only so many acres as he can prci 
fitably employ, but that they want people. 

There seems now, whatever be the cause, to be 
through a great part of the Highlands a general 
discontent. That adherence which was lately pro- 
fessed by eyery man to the chief of his name, haa 
now little prevalence ; and he that cannot live aa 
he desjres at home, listens to' the tale of fortunate 
islands, and happy regions, where every man may 
have land of his own, and eat the product of hi« 
labour without a superior. 

Those who have obtained grants of American 
lands, have, as is well known, invited settlers fvom 
aH quarters of the globe ; and among olhirphcaa» 
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wliere Oppression might produce a wish for new 
habitations, their emissaries would not fail to try 
their persuasions in the isles of Scotland, wh^re, at 
the time when the clans were newly disunited from 
their chiefs, and exasperated by unprecedented ex- 
actions, it is no wonder that they prevailed. 

Whether the mischiefs of emigration were imme- 
diately perceived, may be justly questioned. They 
who went first, were probably such as could best 
be spared; but the accounts sent by the earliest 
adventurers, whether true or false, inclined many 
to follow them; and whole neighbourhoods formed 
parties for removal; so that departure from their 
native country is no longer exile. He that goes 
thus accompanied, carries with him all that makes 
life pleasant. He sits down in a better climate, 
surrounded by his kindred and his friends : they 
carry with them their language, their opinions, 
their popular songs, and hereditary merriment: 
they change nothing but the place of their abode; 
and of that change they perceive the benefit. 

This is the real effect of emigration, if those 
that go away together settle on the same spot, 
"and preserve their ancient union. But some re- 
late that these adventurous visitants of unknown 
regions, after a voyage passed in dreams of plenty 
and felicity, are dispersed at last upon a sylvan 
wilderness, where their first years must be spent 
in toil to clear the ground which is afterwards to 
be tilled, and that the whole effect of their under- 
taking is only more fatigue and equal scarcity. 

Bo(h accounts aiay be suspected. Those who 
are gone will endeavour by every art to draw othei^ 
after them; for ai their numbers are greater, tbe^^ 
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will provide better for themselves- When Nova 
Scotia was first peopled, I remember a lettter, pub- 
lished under the character of a New Planter, who 
related how much the climate put him in mind of 
Italy. Sucli intelligence the Hebridians probably 
receive from their transmarine correspondents. But 
with equal temptations of interestt and perhaps with 
no greater niceness of veracity, the owners of the 
islands spread stories of American hardships to 
keep their people content at home. 

Some method to stop this epidemick desire of 
wandering, which spreads its contagion from valley 
to valley, deserves to be sought with great diligence. 
In more fruitful countries, the removal of one, only 
makes room for the succession of another : but in 
the Hebrides, the loss of an inhabitant leaves a last- 
ipg vacuity; for nobody bom in any other parts 
of the world will choose this country for his resi- 
dence ; and an island once depopulated wiU remain 
a desert, as long as the present facility of travel 
gives every one, who is discontented and unsettled^ 
the choice of his abode. 

Let it be inquired, whether the first intention of 
those who are fluttering on the wing, and collect- 
ing a flock that they may take their fiight, be to 
attain good, or to avoid evil? If they aredissatis* 
fied with that part of the globe which their birth 
has allotted them, and resolve not to live without 
the pleasures of happier climates y if they long £ar 
bright suns, and calm skies, and flowery .field% and 
fragrant gardens, I know not by what eloquent 
they can be persuaded} or by what offers thej qm^ 
l>e hired to stay. • ^"^^ 
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But if they are Unven from their native country 
. b;- positive eviis, and disgusted by ill-treatment, 
real or imaginary, it were fit to remove their griev. 
aiices, and qiii;t their resentment; since, if they 
have been hitherto iindntiful subjects, they will 
not much mend their principles by American con- 
versation. 

To allure them into the army, it was thought 
proper to indulge them in the continuance of their 
national drt-sa. If this concession could have any 
f ffect, it might easily be made. That disBimilitude 
of appearance, which was supposed to keep them 
distinct from the rest of the nation, might disincline 
them from coalescing with the Pennsylvanians cr 
people of Connecticut, If the restitution of their 
arms win reconcile them to their country, let them 
have again thoHe weapons, which will not he more 
niiscliictons at home than in the Colonies. That 
ihey may not fly from the increase of reiit, I know 
I'ot whether the general good does not require that 
i|je landloi'ds be, for a time, restrained in their de- 
mands, and kept quiet by pensions proportionate 
tu their loss. 

To hinder insurrection by driving away tlic 
people, and to govern peaceably, by having no sub- 
jects, is an expedient that argues no great profun- 
dity of politicks. To soften the obdurate, to con- 
vince the mistaken, to mollify the resentful, are 
worthy of a statesman; but it affords a legislator 
little self-applause to consider, tlut where there 
was foriU'-'iTy ;m insurrection, there is now a wild- 
It hns been a questiog ofaa agila*feii withqi* 
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tlunly peopled, which formerly overwhelmed witk 
their armies the Roman empire ? The question sup- 
poses what I believe is i;iot true, that they had once 
more inhabitants than they could maintain^ and over- 
flowed only because they were full. 

This is to estimate the manners of all countries 
and ages by our own. Migration, while the state 
of life W9S iwisettled, and there was little commu- 
nication of intelligence between distant places, wa^ 
among the wilder nations of Europe capricious and 
casual. An adventurous projector heard of a fer- 
tile coast unoccupied, and led out a colony; a chief 
pf renown for bravery, called the young men to- 
gether, and led them out to try what fortune would 
present. When Caesar was in Gaul,^ he found 
the Helvetians preparing to go they knew not 
whither, and put a stop to their motions. They 
settled again in their own country, where they were 
90 far from wanting room, that they had accumu-* 
lated three years provision for their march. 

The religion of the north was military ; if they 
could not find enemies, it was their duty to make 
them : they travelled in quest of danger, and wil- 
lingly took the chance of empire or death. If their 
troops were numerous, the countries from which 
they were collected are of vast extent, and without 
much exuberance of people great armies may be 
raised where every man is a soldier. But their true 
numbers were never known. Those who were con- 
quered by them are their historians, and shame 
may have excited them to say, that they were 
overwhelmed with multitudes. To count is a 
modern practice, the ancient method wa$ to guess ^ 
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and when numbers are guessed, they are alwayi 
magnified. 

Thus England has for several years been fillecl 
with the achievements of seventy thousand High- 
landers employed in America. I have heard from 
an English officer, not much inclined to favour them^ 
that their behaviour deserved a very high degree 
of military praise ; but their number has beenmuch 
exaggerated. One of the ministers told me, that 
ieventy thousand men could not have been found 
in all the Highlands, and that more than twelv6 
thousand never took the field. Those that went 
to the American war, went to destruction. Of 
the old Highland regiment, consisting of twelve 
hundred, only seventy-six survived to see their 
country again. 

The Gothick swarms hj^ve at least been multi- 
plied with equal liberality. That they bore no 
great proportion to the inhabitants in whose coun- 
tries they settlejd, is plain from the paucity of 
northern words now found in the provincial lan- 
guages. Their country was not deserted for want 
of room, because it was covered with forests of vast 
extent; and the first effect of plentitude of in- 
habitants is the destruction of wood. As the Eu- 
ropeans spread over America, the lands are gradu- 
ally laid naked. 

I would not be understood to say, that necessity 
had never any part in their expeditions. A nation, 
whose agriculture is scanty or unskilful, may be 
driven out by famine. A nation of hunters may 
have exhausted their game. I only affirm that the 
northern regions were not, when their irruptiont 
subdued the Romans, overpeopled with re^^x^\si 
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their real extent of territory ^ an J power of fertility^ 
In a country fuDy inhabited, however afterward 
laid waste, evident marks will remain of its former 
populousness. But of Scandinavia and Germany,, 
nothing is known but that as we trace their state 
upwards into antiquity, their woods were greater^ 
and their cultivated ground was less. 

That causes very different from want of room 
may produce a general disposition to seek another 
country, is apparent from the present conduct of the 
Highlanders^ who are in some places ready to 
threaten a total secession. The numbers which have 
already gone, though like other numbers they may 
be magnified, are Very great, and such as if they . 
had gone together, and agreed upon any certaiu 
settlement, might have founded an independent 
government in the depths of the western continent. 
Nor are they only the lowest and most indigent ;. ' 
many men of considerable wealth have taken with 
them their train of labourers and dependents ; and 
if th^y continue the feudal scheme of polity, may 
establish new clans in the other hemisphere.^ 

That the immediate motives of- their desertion 
must be impute to their landlords, may be reason<> 
ably concluded, because some lairds of more pru* 
dence and less rapacity have kept their vassals 
undiminished. From Raasay only one man had 
been seduced, and at Col there was no wish to go 
away. 

The traveller who comes hither from more opu- 
lent countries, to speculate upon the remains of 
pastoral life, will not much wonder th!it a common 
Highlander has no strong adherence to his native 
soil; for of animal enjoyments, or of physical g^ood 
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*■ 
leates nothing that he may not find agsun where- 
' «oever he may be thrown. 

The habitations of men in the Hebrides may 
be distinguished into huts and houses. By a house^ 
I mean a building with one story over another; by 
a huty a dwelling with only one floor* The laird, 
who formerly lived in a castle, now lives in a house; 
sometimes sufficiently neat, but seldom very spacious 
or splendid. The tacksmen and the ministers 
have commoirly houses. Wherever there is a 
house, the stranger finds a welcome, and to the' 
other evils of exterminating tacksmen may be add- 
ed the unavoidable cessation of hospitality, or the 
devolution of too heavy a burden on the ministers. 

Of the houses little can be said. They are small, 
and by the necessity of accumulating stores, where 
there are so few opportunities of purchase, ther 
rooms are very heterogeneously filled. With want 
of cleanliness it were ingratitude to reproach them* 
The servants having been bred upon the liaked' 
earth, think every floor clean, and the quick suc- 
cession of guests, perhaps not always over-elegant, 
does not allow much time for adjusting their apart* 
ments. 

Huts are of many gradations; from murky dens 
to commodious dwelhngs. 

The wall of a common hut is always buih with- 
out mortar, by a skilful adaptation of loose stoness. 
Sometimes perhaps a double wall of stones is raised^ 
and the intermediate space filled with earth. The 
air is thus completely excluded. Some walls are, 
I think, formed of turfs, held together by a wattle^ 
or texture of twigs. Of the meanest huts the firtft 

Z3 
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room is lighted by the entrance, and the second by 
the smoke-hole. The fire is usually made in the 
middle. But there are huts, or dwellings of only 
one story, inhabited by gentlemen, which have 
walls cemented with mortar, glass windows, and 
boarded floors. Of these all have chimneys, and 
some chimneys have grates. 

The house and the furniture are not always 
nieely suited. We were driven once, by missing 
a passage, to the hut of a gentleman, where, after . 
a very liberal supper, wheu I was conducted to my 
chamber I found an elegant bed of Indian cotton^ 
spread vnih fine sheets. The accommodation was 
flatteriig ; I undressed myself, and felt my feet in 
the mire. The bed stood upon the bare earth, 
which a long course of rain had softened to a 
puddle. 

In pastoi-al countries the condition of the lowest 
rank of people is sufficiently wretched. Among 
manufaeturerSy men that have no property may 
have art and industry, which make tbem neces- 
sary, and therefore valuable. But where flocks 
and corn are the only wealth, there are always 
more hands than work, and of that work there is 
little in which skill and dexterity can be much dis- 
tinguished. He therefore who is bom poor never 
can be rich. The son merely occupies the place 
of the father, and life knows nothing of progres- 
sion or advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peasants, liye 
in miserable cabins,^ which afford them little more 
than shelter from the storms. The boor of llbr- 
way is said to make all his own utensils. Iiy the 
Hebrides, whatever might be their ingenuity, the 
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want of wood leaves them no materials. They are 
probably content with such accommodations as stones 
of different forms and sizes can afford them. 

Their food is not better than their lodging. 
They seldom taste the flesh of land animals; for 
here are no markets. What each nian eats is from 
his own stock. The great effect of money is to 
break property into small parts. In towns, he that 
has a shilling may have a piece of meat; but where 
there is no commerce, no man can eat mutton but 
by killing a sheep. 

Fish in fair weather they need not want ; but, 
I believe, man never lives long on fish, but by 
constraint; he will rather feed upon roots 'and 
berries. 

The only fuel of the islands is peat. Their 
wood is all consumed, and coal they have not yet 
found. Peat is dug out of the marshes, from the 
depth of one foot to that of six. That is account- 
ed the best which is nearest the surface. It ap- 
pears to be a mass of black earth held together by 
vegetable fibres* I know not whether the earth 
be bituminous, or whether the fibres be not the 
only combustible part ; which, by heating the in- 
terposed earth red-hot, make a burning mass. The 
heat is not very strong nor lasting.. The ashes are 
yellowish, and in a large qoiantity.' When they 
dig peat, they cut it into square pieces, and pile 
it up to dry beside the house. In some places it 
has an offensive smell. It is like wood charked 
for the smith. The common method of making 
peat fires is by heaping it on the hearth; but it 
bums well in grates, and in the best houses ift, 
so used. 
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The common opinion is, that peat grows agaiiK 
^here it has been cut ; which, as it seems to be 
chiefly a vegetable substance, is not unlikely to 
be true, whether known or not to those who re- 
late it. 

There are water-mills in Sky and Raasay; but 
where ^ they are too far distant", th^ housewives 
grind their oats with a quern, or hand-mill, which 
consists of two stones, about a foot and a half in 
diameter ; the lower is a little convex, to which 
the concavity of the upper must be fitted. In the 
ftiiddlfe of the upper stone is a round hole, and on 
one side is a long handle. The grinder sheds the 
^om gradually into the hole with one hand, and 
works the handle round with the other. The 
^orn shd^s down the convexity of the lower stone, 
and by the motJon of the upper is ground in its 
passage. These stones are found in Lochaber. 

The islands afford few pleasures, except to the 
haf dy sportsman, who can tread the moor and climb 
the mountain. The distance of one family from 
another, in a country where travelling has so much 
difficulty, makes frequent intercourse impracticable 
Visits last Several days, and are commonly paid by 
water ; yet I never saw a boat furnished with 
benches, or made commodious by any addition to 
the first fabrick. Conveniences are not missed 
where they never were enjoyed. 

The solace which the bagpipe can give, they 
have long enjoyed; but among other changes, which 
the last revolution introduced, the use of the bag- 
pipe begins to be forgotten. Some of the chief 
families still eptertain a piper, whose office was aa« 
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ciently hereditary. Macrimmon was piper to Mae- 
leod, and Rankin to Maclean of Col. 

The tunes of the bagpipe are traditional. There 
has been in Sky, beyond all time of memory, a 
college of pipers, under the direction of Macrim- 
mon, which is not quite extinct. There was ano- 
ther in Mull, superintended by Rankin, which 
expired about sixteen years ago. To these colleges, 
while the pipe retained its honour, the students 
of musick repaired for education. I have had my 
dinner exhilarated by the bagpipe, at Armidel, at 
Dunvegan, an3 in CoL 

The general couTersation of the islanders has 
nothing particular. I did not meet with the inqui- 
, sitiveness of which I have read, and suspect the 
judgment to have been rashly made. A stranger 
of curiosity comes into a place where a stranger is 
seldom seen : he importunes the people with ques- 
tions, of which they cannot guess the motive, and 
gazes with surprise on things which they, having 
had them always before their eyes, do not suspect 
of any thing wonderful. He appears to them like 
some being of another world, and then thinks it 
peculiar that they take their turn to inquire whence 
he comes, and whither he is going. 

The islands were long untumished with instruc- 
tion for youth, and none but the sons of gentlemen 
could have any literature. There are now paro- 
chial schools, to which the lord of every manor 
pays a certain stipend. Here the children are 
taught to read ; but by the rule of their institution 
they teach only [j^nglish, so that the natives read a 
language which they may never use or understand. 
If a parish, which often happens, contains several 
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iflilaiids, the school being but in one, cannot assist 
the rest. This is the state of Col, which, however, 
is more enlightened than some other places; for 
the deficiency is supplied by a young gentleman, 
who, for his own improvement, travels every year 
oii foot over the Highlands to the Session at Aber- 
deen; and at his return, during the vacation, teaches 
to read and write in his native island. 

In Sky there are two grammar-schools, where 
boarders are taken to be regularly educated. The 
price of board is from three pounds to four pounds 
ten shillings a year, and that of instruction is half 
t crown a quarter. But* the scholars are birds of 
passage, who live at school only in the summer; 
for in winter provisions cannot be made for any 
considerable number in one place. This periodi- 
cal dispersion impresses strongly the scarcity of 
these countries. 

Having heard of no boarding-school for ladies 
Bearer than Inverness, I suppose their education is 

fenerally domestick. The elder daughters of the 
igher families are Sent into the world, and may 
Contribute by their acquisitions to the improve- 
ment of the rest. 

Women must here study to be either pleasing 
of useful. Their deficiencies are seldom supplied by 
very liberal fortunes. A hundred pounds is a por- 
tion beyond the hope of any but the laird's daugh- 
ter. They do not indeed often give money with 
their daughters; the question is, How many cows 
a young lady will bring her hilsband? A rich 
inaiden has from ten to forty; but two cows are 
a decent fortune for one who pretends to no dis- 
tinction. 
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The religion of the islands is that of the kir^: of 
Scotland. The gentlemen with whom 1 conver9e4 
are all inclined to the Englw^h liturgy j but they are 
obliged to maintain the established minister^ and 
the country is too poor to afford payment to ano- 
ther, who must live wholly on the .contribution of 
bis audience. 

They therefore all attend the worship of the 
kirk, as often as a visit from their minister, or the 
practicability of travelling, gives them opportunity f 
nor have they any reason to complain of ii^sufRcJent 
pastors; for I saw not one in the is}ands^ whoip I 
had reason to think either deficient in learning, or 
irregular in life; but found several with whom I 
could not converse without wishing^ as my respect 
increased, that they had not been presbyteiians. 

The ancient rigour of puritanism is now very 
much relaxed, though all are not yet equally en- 
lightened. I sometimes met with prejudices sufB- 
ciently malignant, but they were prejudices of ig- 
norance. The ministers in the islands had attained 
fruch knowledge as may justly be admiri^d in men^ 
who have no motive to study, but generous curi- 
osity, or what is still better, desire of usefulness ; 
with such politeness as so narrow a circle of con- 
verse could not have supplied, but to minds natu- 
rally disposed to e)egan^e. 

Reason and truth will prevail at last. The most 
learned of the Scottish doctors would now gladly 
admit a form of prayer^ if the people would endure 
it. The zeal or rage of congregations has its dif- 
ferent degrees. In some parishes the Lord's Prayey 
is suffered : in others it is still rejected as a form 
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and he that should make it part of his supplication 
would be suspected of heretical pravity. 

The principle upon which extemporary prayer 
was originally introduced, is no longer admitted. 
The minister formerly, in the effusion of his prayer, 
expected immediate, and perhaps perceptible in- 
spiration, and therefore thought it his duty not to 
think before what he should say. It is now universal- 
ly confessed, that men pray as they speak on other 
occasions, according to the general measure of 
their abilities and attainments. Whatever each 
may think of a form prescribed by another, he can- 
not but believe that he can himself compose by 
study and meditation a better prayer than will rise 
in his mind at a sudden call; and if he has any hope 
of supernatural help, why may he not as well re- 
ceive it when he writes as when he speaks? 

lu the variety of mental powers, some must per- 
form extemporary prayer with much imperfection ; 
and in the eagerness and rashness of contradictorv 
opinions, if publick liturgy be left to the private 
judgment of every minister, the congregation may 
often be offended or n\islcd. 

There is in Scotland, as among ourselvef^ a rest- 
less suspicion of popish machinations, ajid a cla- 
mour of numerous converts to the Romish religion. 
The report is, I believe, in both parts qf the island 
equally false. The Romish religion il professed only 
in Egg and Canna, two small islands, into which 
the Reformation never made its way. If any mis- 
sionaries are busy in the Highlands, their zeal en- 
titles them to respect, even from those who cannot 
rhink favourably of their doctrine. 

3 
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The political tenets of the islanders I was not 
curious to investigate, and they were not eager to 
obtrude. Their conversation is decent and inoffen- 
sive. They disdain to drink for their principles, 
and there is no disaffection at their tables. I ne- 
ver heard a health offered by a Highlander that 
might not have circulated with -propriety within 
the precincts of the king's palace. 

Legal government has yet something of novelty 
to which they cannot perfectly conform. The an- 
cient spirit that appealed only to the sword, is yet 
among them. The tenant of Scalpa, an island be- 
longing to Macdonald, took no care to bring his 
rent; when the landlord talked of exacting pay- 
ment, he declared his resolution to keep his ground 
and drive all intruders froni the island, and con- 
tinued to feed his cattle as on his own land, till it 
became necessary for the sheriff to dislodge him by 
violence. 

The various kinds of superstition which prevailed 
here, as in all other regions of ignorance, are by the 
diligence of the ministers almost extirpated. 

Of Broivny, mentioned by Martin, nothing has 
been heard for many years. Browny was a Sturdy 
fairy; who, if ht was fed, and kindly treated, 
would, as they said, do a great deal of work. They 
now pay him no wages, and are content to labour 
for themselvc* 

In Troda, within these three-and-^hirty years, 
' milk was put every Saturday for Greogachy or the 
Old Man with the Long Beard, Whether Greo* 
gach was 'courted as kind, or dreaded as terrible, 
whether they meant, by giving him the milk, to ,. , 
obtain good or avert evil, I was not informed. The 
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miaister is now living by whom the practice 
{abolished. 

They have still among them a great number of 
frharms for the cure of different diseases; they are 
all invocations, perhaps transmitted to them from 
the times of popery, which increasing knowledge 
will bring into disuse. 

They have opinions, which cannot be ranked 
with superstition, because they regard only natural 
tSects. They expect better crops of grain, by 
•owing their seed in the moon's increase. The 
moon has great influence in vulgar philosophy. la 
tny memory it was a precept annually given in one 
OE the Englidh aln^aiiacks, to Idll hogs when the moon 
was increasing, and the bacon would prove the letter 
in bo'd'mg* 

We should have had little claim to the praise of 
curiosity, if we had not endeavoured with particu- 
lar attention to examine the question of the Se^ 
^ond Sight, Of an opinion received for centuries by 
a whole nation, and supposed to be confirmed 
through its whole descent by a series of successive 
facts, it is desirable that the truth should be estab- 
lished, or the fallacy detected 

The Second Sight is an impression made eitlier 
by the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon the 
floind, by which things distant or future are per- 
ceived, and seen as if they were present. A man 
pn a journey far from home falls from his horse; 
another, who is perhaps at work about the house^ 
£ees him bleeding on the ground, commonly uath a 
landscape of the place v.here the accident befalls 
him. Another seer, driving home his cattle, or 
wandering in idleness, or musing in the sunshine. 
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h suddenly suipriscd by the appearance of a bridal 
ceremony, or funeral procession, and counts th6 
mourners, or attendants, of whofn, if he knows them, 
he relates' the names, if he knows them not, he can 
describe the dresses. Things distant are seen at 
the instant when they happen. Of things futiu^ 
I know not that there is any rule for determining 
the time between the sight and the event. 

This receptive faculty, for powef it cannot be 
called, is neither voluntary nor constant. The ap- 
pearances have no dependence upon choice : they 
, cannot be summoned, detained, or recalled. The 
impression is sudden, and the effect often painful. 

]&y the term Second Sights Seems to be fneant a 
iftode of seeing, superadded to that which nature 
generally bestows. In the Earse it is called Taiscbi 
which signifies likewise a spectre, or a vision. I 
know not, nor is it likely that the Highlanderaf 
ever examined, whether by Talschy used for Second 
Sights they mean the power of seeing. Or the thing 
ieen. 

I do iiot find it to be true, as it is reported, that 
f o the Second Sight nothing is presented but phan- 
toms of evil. Good seems to have the same pro- 
portion in those visionary Scenes, as it obtains iff 
real life : almost all remarkable ev^ts have evil for 
their basis, and are either miseries incurfed, or mi- 
series escaped Our senSe iS So much stronger of 
what we suffer, than of what we enjoy, that the ideas 
of pain predominate in almost every mind. What 
is recollection but a revival of vexations, or histofy, 
but a record of wars, treasons, and calamities? 
Death, which is considered as the greatest evilj 
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happens to all. The greatest good, be it what it 
will, is the lot but of a part. 

That they should often see death is to be ex- 
pected ; because death is an event frequent and im- 
portant. But they see likewise more pleasing in- 
cidents. A gentleman told me, that when he had 
once gone far from his own island, one of his la- 
bouring servants predicted his return, and described 
the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home ; and which had been, without any 
previous design, occasionally given him. • 

Our desire of information was keen, and our in- 
quiry frequent. Mr Boswell's frankness and gaiety 
made every body communicative; and we heard 
many tales of these airy shows, with more or less 
evidence and distinctness. 

It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, 
that the notion of the Second Sight is wearing away 
with other superstitions; and that its reality is no 
longer supposed, but by the grossest people. How 
^ far its prevalence ever extended, or what ground it 
has lost, I know not. The islanders of all de- 
grees, whether of rank or understanding, univer- 
sally admit it, except the ministers,, who universally 
deny it, and are suspected to deny it, in conse- 
quence of a system, against conviction. One of 
them honestly told me, that he came to Sky with 
a resolution not to believe it. 

Strong reasons for incredulity will readily occur. 
This faculty of seeing things out of sight is local, 
and commonly useless. It'is a breach of the com- 
mon order of things, without any visible reason or 
perceptible benefit. It is ascribed only to a peo- 
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ffe Very little enlightened; and ainong them, for 
the most part, to the mean and ignoi*ant. 

To the confidence of these objections it may b^ 
replied, that by prestitnirig to determine what » 
fit, and what is beneficial, they presuppose more 
knowledge of the universal systerti than man has 
attained; aftd therefore depend upon principles too 
complicated aind extensive for our cofhprehehsion ; 
And that there can be no security in the conse- 
quence, when the premises are not understood; 
that the second sight is only wonderful because it 
IS rare, for, considered in itself, it involves no more 
difficulty than dreams, or perhaps than the regular 
exercise of the cogitative fsTculty ; that a general 
Opinion of communicative impulses, or visionary 
representations, has prevailed in all ages and all 
nations ; that particulai* instances have been given, 
with such evidence as neither Bacon nor Boyle ha» 
been able to resist ; that sudden impressions, which 
the event has verified, have been felt by more than 
own or publish them ; that the second sight of the 
Hebrides implies only the local frequency of a 
power which is no where totally unknown ; and 
that where we are unable to decide by antecedent 
reason, we must be contend to yield to the force of 
testimony. 

By pretension to Stcond Sights no profit was ever 
sought or gained. It is an involuntary affection, 
in which neither hope nor fear are known to have 
any part. Those who profess to feel it do not 
boast of it as a privilege, nor are considered by 
others as advantageously distinguished. They 
have no temptation to feign ; and their heareti 
have no motive to encourage ^;3ki^ vcciya^XxMK.* 
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To talk with any of these seers is not easy. 
There is one living in Sky, with whom we would 
have gladly conversed ; but he was very gross and 
ignorant, and knew no EngHsh. The proportion 
in these countries of the poor to the rich is such, 
that if we suppose the quality to be accidental^ it 
can very rarely happen to a man of education ; and 
yet on such men it has sometimes fallen. There is 
now a second-sighted gentleman in the Highlands, 
who complains of the terrors to which he is ex- 
posed. 

The foresight of the seers is not always pre- 
science : they are impressed with images, of whick 
the event only shews them the meaning. They 
teU what they have seen to others, who are at that 
time not more knowing than themselves, but may 
become at last very adequate witnesses, by com- 
paring the narrative with its verification. 

To collect sufficient testimonies for the satisfac- 
tion of the pubhck, or of ourselves, would have 
required more time than we could bestow. There 
is against it, the seeming analogy of things con- 
fusedly seen, and little understood j and for it, the 
indistinct cry of national persuasion, which may be 
perhaps resolved at last into prejudice and tradition. 
I never could advance my curiosity to conviction ; 
but came away at last only willing to believe. 

As there subsists no longer in the islands much 
of that peculiar and discriminative form of life, of 
which the idea had delighted our imagination, we 
were willing to listen to such accounts of past times 
as would be given us. But we soon found what 
iftemorials were to be expected from an illiterate 
[. people, whose whole time is a series of distress ; 
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where every morning is labouring with expedients 
for the evening ; and where all mental pains of 
pleasure arose From the dread of winter, the expec- 
tation of spring, the caprices of their chiefs, and 
the motions of the neighbouring clans ; where 
there was neither shame from ignorance, nor pride 
in knowledge ; neither curiosity to inquire, nor 
vanity to communicate. 

The chiefs, indeed, were exempt from urgent pe- 
tiury and daily difficulties ; and in their houses were 
preserired what accounts remained of pzlst ages^ 
But the chiefs were solnetimes ignorant and care- 
less, and sometimes kept busy by turbulence and 
contention ; and one generation of ignorance ef- 
faces the whole series of unwritten history. Books 
are faithful repositories, which may be a while ne* 
glected or forgotten ; but when they are opened 
again, will again impart their instruction : memory, 
once interrupted, is not to be recalled. Written 
learning is a fixed luminary, which, after the cloud 
that had hidden it has past away, is again bright 
in its proper station. Tradition is but a meteor, 
which, if once it falls, cannot be rekindled. 

It seems to be universally supposed, that much 
of the local history was preserved by the bards, of 
^hom one is said to have been retained by every 
great family. After these bards were some of my 
first inquh-ies ; and I received such answers as, for 
a while, made me please myself with my increase of 
knowledge, for I had not then learned how to es- 
timate the narration of a Highlander. 

They said that a great family had a bar^I and a 
senachi, who were the poet and historian of the 
house 5 and an old gentleman told me. thaxAssi -l^- 
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inembered one of each. Here was a dawn of in" 
teUigence. Of men that had lived within rnfenvoiy* 
someccrtain knowledge mightbe attained. Though 
the office had ceased, its effects might continue ; 
the poems might be found, though there was no 
poet. 

Another conversation, indeed, informed me, that 
the same man was both bard and scnachi. ' This 
^'ariation discouraged me ; but as the practice might 
be different in different times, or at the same time 
in different families, there was yet no reason fof 
Supposing that I must necessarily sit down in total 
ignorance. 

Soon after I was told by a gentleman, who is ge- 
nerally acknowledged the greatest master of He- 
bridian antiquities, that there had indeed once been 
both bards atid senachies ; and that senachi signi- 
fied the man of fali, or of conversation ; but that 
neither bard nor scnachi had existed for some cen- 
turies. I have no reason to suppose it exactly 
known at what time the custom ceased, nor did it 
probably cease in all houses at once. But when- 
ever the practice of recitation was disused, the 
works, whether poetical or historical, perished with 
the authors ; for in those times nothing had been 
written in the Earse language. 

Whether the man of fall was an historian, whose 
office was to tell truth, or a story-teller, like those 
which were in the last centur}', and perhaps are 
now among the Irish, whose trade was only to 
amuse, it now would be vain to inquire. 

Most of the domestick offices were, I believe, 
hereditary ; and probably the laureat of a clan was 
always the son of the last laurcat. The history of 
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the race could no otherwise be communicated or' 
retained ; but what genius could be expected in a 
poet by inheritance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither bards 
nor senachies could write or read; buf if they were 
ignoi-ant, there was no danger of detection ; they 
were believed by those whose vanity they flattered. 
Tlie recital of genealogies, which has been con- 
sidered as very efficacious to the preservation of a 
true series of ancestry, was anciently made when 
the heir of the family came to manly age. This 
practice has never subsisted within time of meifiory, 
nor was much credit due to such rehearsers, who 
might obtrude fictitious pedigrees, either to please 
their masters, or to hide the deficiency of their 
own memories. 

-Where the chiefs of the> Highlands have found 
the histories of their descent is difficult to tell ; for 
no Earse genealogy was ever written. In general 
this only is evident, that the principal house of a 
clan must be very ancient, and that those must have 
lived long in a place, of whpm it is not known 
when they came thither. 

Thus hopeless are all attempts to find any trkceg 
of Highland learning. Nor are their primitive 
customs and ancient manner of life otherwise than 
very faintly and uncertainly remembered by the 
present race. 

The peculiarities which strike the native of a com- 
mercial country, proceeded in a great measure from 
the want of money. To the servants and dependents 
that were not domesticks, and, if an estimate be 
made from the capacity of any of their old houses 
which I have seen, their domesticks could have 
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been but few, were appropriated certain portions 
of land for their support. Macdonald has a piece 
of ground yet, called the bards or senachiea' field* ■ 
When a beef was killed for the house, particular 
parts were claimed as fees by the several officers, or 
workmen. What was the right of each I have 
not learned. The head belonged to the smithy and 
the udder of a cow to the piper ; the weaver had 
likewise his particular part; and so many pieces 
followed these prescriptive claims, that the laird's 
was at last but little. 

The payment of rent i^ kind has been so long 
disused in England, that it is totally forgotten, II 
was practised very lately in the Hebrides, and pro- 
bably still continues, not only at St Kilda, where 
money is not yet known, but in others of the smaller 
and remoter islands. It were perhaps to be de- 
sired, that no change in this particular should have 
been made. When the laird could only eat the 
produce of his lands, he was under the necessity of 
residing upon them ; and when the tenant could 
not convert his stock into more portable riches, he 
could never be tempted away from his farm, from 
the only place where he could be wealthy. Money 
confounds subordination, by overpowering the 
distinctions of rank and birth, and weakens autho- 
rity, by supplying power of resistance, or expedi- 
ents for escape. The feudal system is formed»for 
a nation employed in agriculture, and has never 
long kept its hold where gold and silver have be- 
come common. 

Their arms were anciently the claymore^ or great 
two-handed sword, and afterwards the two-edged 
•word and target, or buckler, which was sustain- 
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cd on the left arm. In the midst of the target, 
which was made of wood, covered with leather, 
and studded with nails, a slender lance, about two 
feet long, was sometimes fixed ; it was heavy an4 
cumberous, and accordingly has for sometime past 
been gradually laid aside. Very few targets were 
at CuUoden. The dirk, or broad dagger, I am 
afraid, was of more use in private quarrels than in 
battles. The Lochaber ax is only a slight altera- 
tion of the old English bill. 

After all that has been said of the force and 
terror of the Highland sword, I could not find 
that the art of defence was any part of common 
education. The gentlenjen were perhaps sometimes 
skilful gladiators, but the common men had no 
other powers than those of violence and courage. 
Yet it is well known, that the onset of the High- 
landers was very formidable. As an army cannot 
consist of philosophers, a panick is easily excited 
by any unwonted mode of annoyance. New dan- 
gers are naturally magnified ; and men accustomed 
only to exchange bullets at a distance, and rather 
to hear their enemies than see them, are discouraged 
and amazed when they find themselves encountered 
hand to hand, and catch the gleam of steel flashing 
in their faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for 
many exertions of personal courage, and sometimes 
for single combats in the field ; like those which 
occur so frequently in fabulous wars. At Falkirk, 
a gentleman now living was, I suppose, aft^r the re- 
treat of the king's troops, engaged at a distance 
from the rest with an Irish dragoon. They were 
both skilful swordsmen, and the contest was n^t 
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easily decided : ihc dragoon at last had the advan- 
tage, and the Highlander called for quarter ; but 
quarter was refused him, and the fight continued 
till he was reduced to defend himself upon his knee. 
At that instant one of ihc Macleods came to his 
rescue ; who, as it is said, offered quarter to the 
dragoon, but he thought himself obhged to reject 
what he had before refused, and, as battle gives 
little time to deliberate, was immediately killed. 

Funerals were formerly solemnized by calling 
multitudes together, and entertaining them at a 
great expense. This emulation of useless cost 
has been for spme time discouraged, and at last, 
in the isle of Sky, is almost suppressed. 

Of the Earse language, as I understand nothing, 
I cannot say more than I have been told. It is 
the rude speech of a barbarous, people, who had 
few thoughts to express, and were content, as they 
conceived grossly, to be grossly understood. Af- 
ter what has been lately talked of Highland bards,^ 
and Highland genius, many will startle >vhen tjiey 
are told, that the Earse never was a written lan- 
guage J that there is not in the virorld an Earse 
manuscript a hundred years old ; and that the 
sounds of the Highlanders were never expressed 
by letters, till some little books pf piety were tran- 
slated, and a metrical version of the Psalms was 
made by the synod of Argyle. Whoever, there- 
fore, now writes in this language, spells according 
to his own perception of the sound, and his own 
idea of the power of the letters. The Welsh and 
the Irish are cultivated tongues. The Welsh, two 
hundred jears ago, insulted their Enghsh neigh* 
Hours for the instability of their orthography ; while 
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the Earse merely floated in the breath of the peo- 
ple, and could therefore receive little improvement. 
When a language begins to teem with books, it 
is tending to refinement ; as those who undertake 
to teach others must have undergone some labour 
in improving themselves, they set a proportionate 
value on their own thoughts, and wish to enforce 
them by efficacious expressions ; speech becomes 
embodied and permanent ; different modes and 
phrases are compared, and the best obtains an esta- 
blishment. By degrees, one age improves upon 
another. Exactness is first obtained, and after- 
wards elegance. But diction, merely vocal, is al- 
ways in its childhood. As no man leaves his elo- 
quence behind him, the new generations have 'all 
to learn. There may possibly be books without 
a polished language, but there can be no polished 
language without books. 

That the bards could not read more than the rest 
of their countrymen, it is reasonable to suppose ; 
because, if they had read, they could probably have 
written ; and how high their compositions may 
reasonably be rated, an inquirer may best judge by 
considering what stores of imager)', what princi- 
ples of ratiocination, what comprehension of know- 
ledge, and what delicacy of elocution he has known 
any man attain who cannot read. The state of the 
bards was yet more hopeless. He that cannot, 
read, may now converse with those that can ; but 
the bard was a barbarian among barbarians, whot 
knowing nothing himself, lived with others that 
knew no more. 

There has lately been in the islands one of these 
illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read at 
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church, 18 said to have turned the sacred history 
into verse. J heard part of a dialogue, composed 
by him, translated by a young lady in MuU, and 
thought it had more meaning than I expected from 
a man totally uneducated ; but he had some oppor- 
tunities of knowledge ; he Hved among a learned 
people. After all that has been done for the in- 
struction of the ^ Highlandersi the antipathy be- 
tween their language and hterature still continues ; 
and no man that has learned only Earse, is at this 
time able to read.. 

The £arse has many dialects, and the words used 
in some islands are not always ]cnown in others. In 
literate nations, though the pronunciation, and 
sometimes the words of common speech, may dif- 
fer, as now in England, compared with the south 
of Scotland, yet there is a written diction, which 
pervades all dialects, and is understood in every 
province. But where the whole language is col- 
loquial, he that has only one part never gets the 
rest, as he cannot get it but by change of resi- 
dence. 

In an unwritten speech, nothing that is not 
very short is transmitted from one generation to 
another. Few have opportunities of hearing a long 
composition often enough to Ic^rn it, or have in- 
clinalion to repeat it so oftea as is necessary to re- 
tain it ; and what is once forgotten is lost for ewer. 
I believe there cannot be recovered in the whole 
Earse language, five hundred lines of which there 
is ^ny evidence to prove them a hundred ye^r9 old. 
Yet 1 hear that the father of Ossian boasts of two 
chests more of ancient poetry^ which he suppresses, 
bccjiu^ diey are too good for the English. 
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He that goes into the Highlands with a mind 
naturally acquiescent, and a credulity eager for 
wonders, may come back with an opinion very dif- 
ferent from mine ; for the inhabitants, knowing the 
ignorance of all strangers in their language and an- 
tiquities, perhaps are not very scrupulous adherents 
to truth ; yet I do not say that they deliberately 
speak studied falsehood, or have a settled purpose 
to deceive. They have inquired and considered 
little, and do not always feel their own ignorance. 
They are not much accustomed to be interrogated 
by others : and seem never to have thought upon 
interrogating themselves ; so that if they do not 
know what they tell to be true, they likewise do 
not distinctly perceive it to be false. 

Mr Bosw6ll was very diligent in his inquiries ; 
and the result of his investigation was, that the an- 
swer to the second question was commonly such as 
nullified the answer to the first. 

We were a while told, that they had an old trans- 
lation of the scriptures ; and told it till it would 
appear obstinacy to inquire again. Yet by conti- 
nued accumulation of questions we found, that the 
translation meant, if any meaning there were, waS 
nothing else than the Irish Bible. 

We heard of manuscripts that were, or that had 
been, in the hands of somebody's father, or grand- 
father; but at last we had no reason to believe 
they were other than Irish. Martin mentions Irish, 
but never any Earse manuscripts, to be found in 
the islands in his time. 

1 suppose my opinion of the poems of Ossian 
is already discovered. I believe they never existed 

Bb ^ 
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in any other form than that which ^e have seen* 
The editor, or author, never could shew the ori- 
ginal ; nor can it be shewn by any other ; to re- 
venge reasonable incredulity, by refusing evidence, 
is a degree of insolence, with which the world is 
not yet acquainted ; and stuborn audacity is the 
last refuge of guilt. It would be easy to shew it 
if he had it ; but whence could it be had ? It is 
too long to be remembered, and the language for- 
merly had nothing written. He has doubtless in- 
serted names that circulated in popular stories, and 
may have translated some wandering ballads, if any 
can be found ; and the names, and some of the 
images, being recollected, make an inaccurate au- 
ditor imagine, by the help of Caledonian bigotry, 
that he has formerly heard the whole. 

I asked a very learned minister in Sky, who had 
used all arts to make me believe the genuineness 
of the book, whether at last he belived it himself ? 
but he would not answer. He wished me to be 
deceived, for the honour of his country ; but would 
not directly and formally deceive me. Yet has 
this man's testimony been publickly produced, as 
of one that held Ftngal to be the work of Ossian. * 

It is said, that some men of integrity profess to 
have heard parts of it, but they all heard them 
when they were boys ; and it was never said that 
any of them could recite six lines. They re- 
member names, and perhaps some proverbial senti- 
ments ; and having no distinct ideas, coin a resem- 
blance without an original. The persuasion of 
the Scots, however, is far from universal ; and in a 
question so capable of proof, why should doubt 
be suffered to continue? The editor has been 
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heard to say, that part of the poem was received 
by him iri the Saxon character. He haS then 
found, by some peculiar f6rtime, an unwritten kn- 
guage, written in a cKafactef which the natives 
probably never behefd. 

I have yet supposed no imposture but in the 
publisher ; yet I am far from certainty, that some 
translations h^ve not been lately made, that may 
now be obtrude<f as parts of the ori^nal worfc. 
Credulity on one part isr a stroiig temptation tor 
deceit on the other, especially to deceit of whichc 
no personal injury is" the consequence, and which" 
flatters the author with his own ingenuity. The 
Scots have something to plead for their easy re- 
ception of an improbable fiction : they are seduced 
by their fondness for their supposed ancestors. A 
Scotchman must be a very sturdy moralist, who 
does not love Scotland better than truth ; he wilf 
always love it better than inquiry : and if falsehood 
flatters his vanity, will not be very diligent to de- 
tect it. Neither ought the English to be much 
influenced by Scotch authority ; for of the past 
and present state of the whole Earse nation, the 
Lowlanders are at least as ignorant as ourselves. 
To be ignorant is painful ; but it is dangerous to 
quiet our uneasiness by the delusive opiate of hasty 
persuasion. • 

But this is the age in which those who could 
not read, have been supposed to write; in which 
the giants of antiquated romance have been exhi- 
bited as realities. If we know little of the ancient 
Highlanders, let us not fill the vacuity vrith 
Ossian. If we hate not searched the Magellantck 
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regions, let us however forbear to people them 
with Pdtagons. 

Having waited some days at Armidel, we were 
flattered at last with a wind that promised to con- 
vey us to Mull. We went on board a boat that 
was taking in kelp, and left the isle of Sky behind 
us. We were doomed to experience, like others, 
the danger of trusting to the wind, which blew 
against us, in & short time, with such violence, 
that we, being no seasoned sailprs, were willing to 
call it a tempest. I was sea-sick^ and lay down. 
'Mr Boswell kept the deck. The master knew not 
well whither to go ; and our difficulties mSght per* 
haps have filled a very pathetick page, had not 
Mr Maclean of Col, who, with every other quali- 
fication which insular hfe requires, is a very active 
and skilful mariner, piloted us safe into his own 
harboun 

COL. 

tn the morning we found ourselves under the 
isle of Col, where we landed ; and passed the first 
day and night with Captain Maclean, a gentleman 
who has hved some time in the East Indies, but 
having dethroned no Nabob, is not too rich to set^ 
tie in his own countiy. 

Next day the wind was fair, and we might have 
liad an easy passage to Mull ; but having, contra- 
rily to our own intention, landed upon a new 
island, we would not leave it wholly unexamined* 
We therefore suffered the vessel to depart without 
Us, and trus^d the skies for another w ind. 
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Mr Maclean of Col, having a very numerous fa«' 
mily, has^ For some time past, resided at Aberdeen, 
that he may superintend their education, and 
leaves the young gentleman, our friend, to govern 
his dominions, with the full power of a Highland 
chief. By the absence of the laird's family, out 
entertainment was made more difficult, because 
the house was in a great degree disfurnished ; but 
young QoVs kindness and activity supplied all de- 
fects, and procured us more than Sufficient accom« 
modation. 

Here I first mounted a little Highland steed ; 
and if there had been many spectators, should, 
have been somewhat ashamed of my figure in the 
march. The horses of the islands, as oi other bar^ 
ren countries, are very low : they are indeed mus* 
culous and strong, beyond what their size gives 
reason for expecting ; but a bulky man upon one 
of their backs makes a very disproportionate ap- 
pearance. 

From the habitation of Captain Maclean we 
went to Grissipol, but called by the way on Mr 
Hector Maclean, the minister of Col, whom we 
found in a hut, that is, a house of only one flopr, 
but with windows and chimney, and not inelegantly 
furnished. Mr Maclean has the reputation of 
great learning : he is seventy-^seven years old, but 
not infirm, with a look of venerable dignity excel- 
ling what I remember in any other man. 

His conversation was not unsuitable to his ap- 
pearance. I lost some of his good will, by treat- 
ing a heretical writer with more regard than, in hii 
opinion, a lieretick could deserve. I honoured his 
orthodoxy, and did not much censure liis asperity* 
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A man who has settled his opinions, does not love 
to have the tranquilhty of his conviction disturbed; 
and at seventy-seven it is time to be in earnest. 

Mention was made of the Earse transfatiott of 
the New Testament, which has been lately pub^ 
lished, and of which the teamed Mr Macqueen of 
Sky spoke with commendation ; but Mr Maclean 
said, he did not use it, because he could make the 
text more intelligible to his auditors by an extem- 
porary version. From this I inferred, that the lan- 
guage of the translation was not the language of 
the isle of Col. 

He has no publick edifice for the exercise of 
his ministry ; and can officiate to no greater num- 
ber than a room can contain ; and the room of a 
hut is not very large. This is all the opportunity 
of worship that is now granted to the inhabitants 
of the island, some of whom must travel thither 
perhaps ten miles. Two chapels were erected by 
their ancestors, of which I saw the skeletons, 
which now stand faithful witnesses of the triumph 
of Reformation. 

The want of churches is not the only impedi- 
ment to piety : there is likeveise a want of mini- 
sters. A parish often contains more islands than 
one ; and each island can have the minister only in 
its own turn. At Raasay they had, I think, a 
right to service only every third Sunday. All the 
provision made by the present ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, for the inhabitants of about a hundred 
square miles, is a prayer and sermon in a little 
room, once in three weeks : and even this parsi- 
monious distribution is at the mercy of the weather r 
and in those islands where the minister does not 
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reside, it is impossible to tell how many weeks or 
months may pass without any publick exercise of 
religionv 

GRiSSIPOL IN COL. 

After a short conversation with Mr Maclean^ 
We went on to Grissipol, a house and farm tenanted 
by Mr Macsweyn, where I saw more of the ancient 
life of a Highlander than I had yet found. Mra 
Macsweyn cbuld speak no English, and had never 
seen any other places than the islands of Sky^ 
Mull, and Col : but she was hospitable and good- 
humoured, and spread her ^able with sufficient li- 
berality. We found tea here, as in every other 
place, but our spoons were of horn. 

The house of Grissipol stands by a brook very 
clear and quick ; which is, I suppose, one of the 
most copious streams in the island. This place 
was the scene of an action, much celebrated in the 
traditional history of Col, but which probably no 
two relaters will tell alike. 

Some time, in the obscure ages, Macneil of 
Barra married the lady Maclean, who had the isle 
of Col for her jointure. Whether Macneil de- 
tained Col, when the widow was dead, or whether 
she lived so long as to make her heirs impatient, is 
perhaps not now known. The younger son, cal- 
led John Gerves, or John the Gtanty a man of great 
strength, who was then in Ireland, either for safety 
or for education, dreamed of recovering his inhe- 
ritance ; and getting some adventurers together, 
which in those unsettled times was not hard to do, 
invaded Col. He was drivfen away, but was not 
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discouraged, and collecting new followers, in three 
years came again with fifty men. In his way he 
stopped at Artorinish in Morvern, where his uncle 
was prisoner to Macleod, and was then vdth his 
enemies in a tent. Maclean took with him only 
one servant, whom he ordered to stay at the out- 
side ; and where he should see the tent pressed 
otitwards, to strike with his dirk ; it being the in- 
tention of Maclean, as any man provoked him, to 
lay hands upon him, and push him back. He en- 
tered the tent alone, with his Lochaber axe in his 
hand, and struck such terror into the whole assem** 
bly, that they dismissed his uncle. 

When he landed at Col, he saw the sentinel^ 
who kept watch towards the sea, running off to 
Grissipol, to give Macneil, who was there with a 
hundred and twenty men, an account of the inva- 
sion. He told Macgill, one of his foUovrers, that 
if he intercepted that dangerous intelligence, by 
catching the courier, he would give him certain 
lands in Mull. Upon this promise, Macgill pnr- 
sued the piessenger, and either killed or stopped 
him ; and his posterity, tiU very lately, held the^ 
lands in MuM. 

The alarm being thus prevented, he came uneic- 
pectedly upon Macneil. Chiefs were in those days 
never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A fight 
ensued, iii which one of their followers is said to 
have given an extraordinary proof of activity, by 
bounding backwards over the brook of Grissipol. 
Macneil being killed, and many of his elan de- 
stroyed, Maclean took possession of the island^ 
which the Macneils attempted to conquer by an- 
other invaeion/ but Were defeated and repulsed^ 
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Maclean^ in his turn^ inyaded the estate of the 
Macneilsy took the castle of Brecacig, and con- 
quered the isle of Barra, which he held for aevea 
years, and then restored it to the heirs. 

CASTLE OF COL. 

From Grissipol l^lr Maclean conducted us to his 
father's seat ; a neat new house erected near the 
old castle, I think, by the last proprietor. Here 
^ve were allowed to take our station, and lived 
very commodiouslyy while wie waited for moderate 
weather and a fair wind, which we 4id not so soon 
obtpin« but we h^d ^ioK to get some information 
of the present state of Col, partly by inquiry, and 
partly by occasional excursions. 

Col is computed to he thirteen miles in length, 
iand three in breadth. Both the ends are the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Argyle, but the middle be- 
longs to Maclean, who is called Col, as the only 
laird. 

Col is not properly rocky; it is rather one con- 
tinued rock, of a surface much diversified with pro- 
tuberances, and covered with a thin layer of earth, 
which is often broken, and discovers the stone. 
Such a soil is not for plants that' strike deep roots; 
and perhaps in the whole island nothing has ever 
yet grown to the height of a table. The unculti- 
vated parts are clothed with heath, among which 
industry luis interspersed spots of grass and corns; 
but no attempt has been made to i-aise a tree. 
Young Col, who has a very laud:ible desire of im- 
ja'oving his patrimony, purposes sometime to plant 
. ^n orchard; which, if it be tibeltcrcd by a \vall> 
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may pf rliaps succeed. He has introduced the oiil- 
ture of turnips, of which he has a field, where the 
whole work was performed by his own hand. Hi» 
intention is to provide food for his cattle in the 
winter. This innovation was considered by Mr 
Macs wy en as the idle project of a young head, 
heated with English fancies j but he has now found 
that turnips will really grow, and that hungry sheep 
and cows will really eat them. 

By such acquisitions as these, the Hebrides may 
in time rise above their annual distress. Where- 
ever heath will grow^ there is reason to think som^ 
thing better may draw nourishment ; and by try^ 
ing the production of other places, plants will be 
found suitably to, every soil. 

Col has many lochs, some of which have trouts 
and eels, and others have never yet been stocked ; 
another proof of the negligence of the islanders, 
who might take fish in the inland waters when they 
cannot go to sea. 

Their quadrupeds are horses, cows, sheep, and 
goats. They have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. 
They have no vermin, except rats, which have been 
lately brought thither by sea, as to other places ; 
and are free from serpents, frogs, and toads. 

The harvest in Col and in Lewis, is ripe sooner 
than in Sky, and the winter in Col is never cold, 
but very tempestuous. I know not that. I ever 
heard the wind so loud in any other place; and Mr 
Boswell observed that its noise was all its own, for 
theie was no trees tb increase it. 

Noise is not the worst effect of the tempests; 
for they have thrown sand from the shore over a 
considerable part of the land^ an^ is said 9till to eii>9 
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croach and destroy more and more pasture; but I 
am not of opinion, that by any surveys or land- 
marks, its limits have been ever fixed, or its pro- 
gression ascertained. If one man has confidence 
enough to say, that it advances, nobody can bring 
any proof to support him in denying it. The 
reason why it is not spread to a greater extent, 
seems to be, that the wind and rain come almost 
together, and that it is made close and heavy by 
the wet before the storms can put it in motion. So 
thick is the bed, and so small the particles, that 
if a traveller ^oald be caught by a sudden gust in 
dry weather, he would find it very difficult to 
<escape with life. 

For natural curiosities I was shown only two 
great masses of stone, which lie loose upon the 
ground; one on the top of a hill, and the other at 
a small distance from the bottom. They certainly 
were never put into their present places by human 
strength or skill ; and though an earthquake might 
have broken off the lower stone, and rolled it into 
the valley, no account can be given of the other, 
which lies on the hill, unless, which I forgot to ex- 
amine, there be still near it some higher rock, from 
which it might be torn. All nations have a tradi- 
tion, that their earliest ancestors were giants, and 
these stones are said to have been thrown up and 
down by a giant and his mistress. There are so 
many more important things of which human 
knowledge can give no account, that it may be for- 
given us, if we speculate no longer on two stone* 
in Col. 

This island is very populous. About nine- and- 
twenty years ago, the fencible men of Col were 

Vol. IX. . C c 
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reckoned one hundred and forty ; which is the sixth 
of eight hundred and forty ; and probably some 
contrived to be left out of the list. The minister 
told us, that a few years ago the inhabitants were 
eight hundred, between the ages of seven and of 
seventy. Round numbers are seldom exact* But 
in this case the authority is good, and the error 
likely to be little* If to the eight hundred be add* 
cd what the laws of computation require, they 
will be increased to at least a thousand; and if 
the dimensions of the country have been accu* 
rately related, every mile maintains more than 
twenty-five. 

This proportion of habitation is greater than 
the appearance of the country seems to admit ; for 
wh^^rever the eye wanders, it seqms much waste 
and httle cultivation. I am more inclined to ex- 
tend the land, of which no nieasurse has ever been 
taken, than to diminish the people, who have been 
really numbered. Let it be supposed, that a com- 
puted mile contains a mile and a half, as yf?LS com- 
monly found tnie in the mensuration of the English 
roads, and we shall then allot nearly twelve to a 
mile, which agrees much better with ocular obser- 
vation. 

Here, as in Sky, and other islands, are the laird^ 
the tacksmen, and the under-tenants. 

Mr Maclean, th^ laird, has very extensive pos- 
sessions, being proprietor, not only of far the gi'eat- 
' er part of Col, but of the extensive island of Rum, 
and a very considerable territory in Mull. 

Rum is one of the larger islands, almost square, 
and therefore of great capacity in proportion to its 
sides. By the usual method of estimating cotnputed 
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extent, it may contain more thaln a hundred and 
twenty square miles. 

It originally belonged to Clanronald, and was 
purchased by Col ; who, in some dispute about the 
bargain,' made Clanronald prisoner, and kept him 
nine months in confinement. Its owner represent! 
it as mountainous, rugged, and barren. In the 
hills there are red deer. The horses are very- 
small, but of a breed eminent for beauty. Col, not 
long ago, bought one of them from a tenant; who 
told him, that as he was of a shape uncommonly 
elegant, he could not sell him but at a high price; 
and that whoever had him should pay a gu^ea aud 
a hdf. 

There are said to be in Barra a race of horses 
yet smaller, of which the highest is not above thilty- 
six inches. 

The rent of Rum is not great. Mr Maclean de- 
clared that he should be very rich, if he could set 
his land at two-pence halfpenny an acre. The in- 
habitants are fSty-eight families, who continued 
papists for some time after the laird became a pro- 
testant. Their adherence to their old religion was 
strengthened by the countenance of the laird't 
sister, a -zealous Romanist, till one Sunday, as they 
were going to mass under the conduct of their pai- 
troness, Maclean met them on the way, gave one 
of them a blow on the head with a yellow sticky I 
suppose a cane, for which the Earse had no name^ 
and drove them to the kirk, from which they ha've 
never since departed. Since the use of this method 
of conversion, the inhabitants of Egg and Canna, 
who continue papists, call the protestantism of Rum, 
the religion of the Yellom) Stici. 

Cc2 
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The only popish islands are Egg and Cannavr 
Egg is the principal island of a parish^ in which^ 
though he has no congregation, the protestant mi- 
nister resides. I have heard of nothing curious in it, 
but the cave in which a former generation of the 
islanders were smothered by Macleod. 

If we had travelled with more leisure, it had not 
been fit to have neglected the popish islands. Po- 
pery is favourable to ceremony ; and among igno- 
rant nations ceremony is the only preservative of 
tradition. Since protestantism was extended to the 
savage paits of Scotland, it has perhaps been one 
of the chief labours of the ministers to abolish 
stated observances, because they continued the re- 
membrance of the former religion. We therefore, 
who came to hear old traditions, and see anti- 
quated manners, should probably have found them 
amongst the papists. 

Canna, the other popish island^ belongs f o Clan- 
ronald. It is said not to comprise more than 
twelve miles of land, and yet maintains as many 
inhabitants as Rum. 

We were at Col under the protection of the 
young laird, without any of the distresses which 
Mr Pennant, in a fit of simple credulity, seems to 
think almost worthy of an elegy by Ossian. Where- 
cver we roved, we were pleased to see the reverence 
with which his subjects regarded him. He did not 
^ndeavour to dazzle them by any magnificence of 
dress: his only distinction was a feather in his bon- 
net; but as soon as he appeared, they forsook their 
work and clustered about him: he took them by 
J the hand| and they seemed mutually delighted.. 
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He has the proper disposition of a chieftain, and 
seems desirous to continue the customs of his 
house. The bagpiper played regularly, when din- 
ner was served, whose person and dress made ^ 
good appearance ; and he brought no disgrace upon 
the family of Rankin, which has long supplied the 
lairds of Col with hereditary musick. 

The tacksmen of Col seem to live with less dig- 
nity and convenience than those of Sky; where 
they had good houses, and tables not only plenti- 
ful, but delicate. In Col only two houses pay 
the window- tax ; for only two have six windows, 
which, I suppose, are the laird's and Mr Mac- 
sweyn's. 

The rents have, till within seven years, been 
paid in kind ; but the tenants finding that cattle and 
com varied in their price, desired for the future to 
give their landlord money; which, not having yet 
arrived at the philosophy of commerce, they con- 
sider as being every year of the same value. 

We were told of a particular mode of under<i 
tenure. The tacksman admits some of his inferior 
neighbours to the cultivation of his grounds, on 
condition that, performing all the work, and giving 
a third part of the seed, they shall keep a certain 
number of cowS, sheep, an^ goats, and reap a third 
part of the harvest. Thus by less than the tillage 
of two acres they pay the reijt of one. 

There are tenants below the rank of tacksmen^ 
that have got smaller tenants under them; for in 
every place, where money is not the general equi* 
valent, there must be some whose labour is imme- 
diately paid by daily food. 

CcS 
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A country that has no money, is by no meantf 
Gonvenient for beggars, both because such countries 
are commonly poor, and because charity requires 
some trouble and some thought. A penny iis easily 
given upon the first impulse of compassion, or im- 
patience of importunity ; but few will deliberately 
search their cupboards or their granaries to find 
out something to give. A penny is Kkewise easily 
spent ; but victuals, if they are unprepared, require 
house-room, and fire, and utensils, which the beggar 
knows not where to find. 

Yet beggars there sometimes aw, who wander 
from island to islands We had, in our passage to 
Mull, the company of a woman and her child/ 
who had exhausted the charity of Col. The ar- 
rival of a beggar on an island is accounted a sini- 
strous event. Every body considers that he shall 
have the less for what he gives away* Their alms, 
I believe, is generally oatmeal. 

Near to Col i» another island called Tir-eycy emi- 
nent for its fertility. Though it has but half the 
extent of Rum, it is so well peopled, that there 
have appeared, not long ago, nine hundred and 
fourteen at a funeral, the plenty of this island en-- 
ticed beggars to it, who seemed so burthensome 
to the inhabitants, that a formal compajct was drawn 
up, by which they obliged themselves to grant no 
more relief to casual wanderers, because they had 
among them an indigent woman of high birth, whom 
they considered as entitled to all that they could 
spare. I have read the stipulation, which was in- 
cGted with juridical formality, but was never made 
valid by regular subscription. 

If the inhabitants of Col hs^ve nothing to give. 
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It is hot that they are oppressed by their landlord i 
their leases seem to be very profitable. One far- 
mer, who pays only seven pounds a year, has main- 
tained seven daughters and three sons, of whom 
the eldest is educated at Aberdedn for the mi- 
nistry; and now, at every vacation, opens a school 
in Col. 

Life is here, in some respects, improved beyond 
the condition of some other islands. In Sky what 
is wanted can only be bought, as the arrival of 
some wanderingi'pedlar may afford an opportunity ; 
but in Col there is a standing shop, and in Mull 
there are two. A shop in the islands, as in other 
places of little frequentation, is a repository, of every 
thing requisite for common use. Mr Boswell'S 
journal was filled, and he bought some paper in Col. 
To a man that ranges the streets of London, where 
he is tempted to contrive wants for the pleasure of 
supplying them, a shop affords no image worthy 
of attention ; but in an island, it turns the balance 
of eiListence between good and evil. To live in 
perpetual want of little things, is a state not indeed 
of torture, but of constant vexation. I have in Sky 
had some difficulty to find ink for a letter; and if 
a woman breaks her needle, the work is at a stop. 

As it is, the islanders are obliged to content 
themselves with succedaneous means for many com- 
mon purposes. I have seen the chief man of a 
very wide district riding with a halter for a bridle, 
and governing his hobby with a wooden curb. 

The people of Col, however, do not want dex- 
terity to supply some of their necessities. Several 
arts which make trades, and demand apprentice- 
ships in great cities, are here the practices of daily 
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oeconomy. In every house candles are made^ botb 
moulded and dipped. Their wicks are small shreds 
of linen cloth. They all know how to extract from 
the cuddy oil for their lamps. They all tan skins^ 
and make brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky^ we saw many 
cottages, but they very frequently stood single on 
the naked ground. In Col, where the hills opened 
a place convenient for habitation, we found a petty 
village, of which every hut had a little garden ad- 
joining ; thus they made an appearance of- social 
conmierce and mutual ofEces, and of some attention 
to convenience and future supply. There is not 
in the Western Islands any collection of buildings 
that can make pretensions to be called a town* ex-, 
cept in the isle of Lewis, which I have not seen. 

If Lewis is distinguished by a town. Col has 
also something pecuhar. The young laird has at* 
tempted what no islander, perhaps, ever thought 
on. He has begun a road capable of a wheel-car* 
riage. He has carried it about a mile, and will 
continue it by annual elongation from his house to 
the haiix)ur. 

Of taxes here is no i^ason for complaining ; 
they are paid by a very easy composition. The 
malt-tax for Col is twenty shillings. Whisky is 
very plentiful; there are several stills in the island, 
and more is made than the inhabitants consume. 

The great business of insular pohcy is now to 
keep the people in their own country. As the 
world has been let in upon them, they have heard 
of happier cHmates, and less arbitrary government; 
and if they are disgusted, have emissaries among 
them ready to offer them land and housesi as a nu 
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ward for deserting their chief and clan. Many- 
have departed hoth from the main of Scotlandy 
and from the islands ; and all that go may be con- 
sidered as subjects lost to the British crown ; for a 
nation scattered in the boundless regions of Ame- 
rica resembles rays diverging from a focus. All the 
rays remain, but the heat is gone. Their power 
consisted in their concentration : when they are 
dispersed, they have no effect. 

It may be thought that they are happier by the 
change ; but they are not happy as, a nation, for 
they are a nation no longer. As they contribute 
not to the prosperity of any community, they must 
want that security, that dignity, that happiness, 
whatever it be, which a prosperous community 
throws back upon individuals. 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet learned to 
be weary of their heath and rocks, but attend their 
agriculture and their dairies, without listening to 
American seducements. 

There are some, however, who think that this 
emigration has raised terror disproportionate to its 
real evil ; and that it is only a new mode of doing 
what was always done. The Highlands, they say, 
never maintained their natural inhabitants ; but the 
people, when they found themselves too numerous, 
instead of extending cultivation, provided for them- 
selves by a more compendious method, and sought 
better fortune in other countries. They did not, 
indeed, go away in collective bodies, but withdrew 
invisibly, a few at a time j but the whole number 
of fugitives was not less, and the difference between 
other times and this, is only the same as betwecJEi 
evaporation and effusion. 
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This is plausible, but I am afraid it is not true. 
Those who went before, if they were not sensibly 
missed, as the argument supposes, must have gone 
either in less number, or in a manner less detri- 
mental, than at present; because formerly there 
was no complaint. Those who then left the coun* 
try were generally the idle dependents on overbur- 
dened families, or men who had no property; and 
therefore carried away only themselves. In the pre- 
sent eagerness of emigration, families, and almost 
communities, go away together. Those who were 
considered as prosperous and wealthy, jell their 
stock and carry away the nwney. Once none went 
away but the useless and poor ; in some parts there 
is now reason to fear, that none will stay but those 
who are too poor to remove themselves, and too use- 
less to be removed at the cost of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge in 
Gol than in other places ; but every where some* 
thing may be gleaned. 

How ladies were portioned, when there was no 
money, it would be difficult for an Englishman to 
guess. In 1649, Maclean of Dronart, in Mull, 
married his sister Fingala to Maclean of Col, with 
a hundred and eighty kine ; and stipulated, that if 
she became a widow, her jointure should be three 
hundred and sixty. I suppose some proportionate 
tract of land was appropriated to their pasturage. 

The disposition to pompous and expensive fu- 
nerals, which has at one time or other prevailed in 
most parts of the civilized world, is not yet sup- 
pressed in the islands, though some of the ancient 
solemnities are worn away, and singers 9x€ no longer 
hired to attend the procession. Nineteen years 
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ago, at the burial of the laird of Col, were killed 
thirty cows, and about fifty sheep. The number 
of the cows is positively told, and we must suppose 
other victuals in like proportion. 

Mr Maclean informed us of an old game, of 
which he did not tell the original, but which may 
perhaps be used in other places, where the reason 
of it is not yet forgot. At New-year's eve, in the 
hall or castle of the laird, where, at festal seasons, 
there may be supposed a very numerous company, 
one man dresses himself iii a cow's hide, upon which 
other men beat with sticks. He runs with all this 
noise round the house, which all the company quits 
in a counterfeited fright : the door is then shut. 
At New-year's eve there is no great pleasure to be 
had out of doors in the Hebrides, They are sure 
soon to recover from their terror enough to solicit 
for re-admission ; which, for the honour of poetry, 
is not to be obtained but by repeating a verse, with 
which those that are knowing and provident take 
care to be furnished. 

Very near the hodse of Maclean stands the 
castle of Col, which was the mansion of the laird, 
till the house was built. It is built upon a rock, 
as Mr Boswell remarked, that it might not be 
mined. It is very strong, and having been not 
long uninhabited, is yet in repair. On the wall 
was, not long ago, a stone vrith an inscription, im- 
porting, that if any man of the clan of Maclonich 
shall appear before this castle^ though he come at mid^ 
nighty with a marCs head in his hand^ he shall there 
Jind safety and protection against all hut the king. 

This is an old Highland treaty, made upon a 
very memorable occasion. Maclean, the son of 
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John Gerves, who recovered Col, and conquered 
Barra, had obtained, it is said, from James the 
Second, a grant of the lands of Lochiel, forfeited^ 
I suppose, by some ofiFence against the state. 

Forfeited estates were not in those days quietly 
resigned ; Maclean, therefore, went with an armed 
force to seize his new possessions, and, I know not 
for what reason, took his wife with him. The Ca- 
merons rose in defence of their chief, and a battle 
was fought at the head of Loch Ness, near the 

?lace where Fort Augustus now stands, in which 
iOchiel obtained the victory, and Maclean, with 
his followers, was defeated and destroyed. 

The lady fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
and being found pregnant, was placed in die cus- 
tody of Maclonich, one of a tribe or fomily branch- 
ed from Cameron, with orders, if she brought a 
boy, to destroy him, if a girl, to spare her. 

Maclonich's wife, who was with child likewise, 
had a girl about the same time at which lady Mac- 
lean brought a boy ; and Maclonich, with more 
generosity to his captive, thap fidehty to his trust, 
contrived that the children should be changed. 

Maclean being thus preserved from death, in time 
recovered his original patrimony; and in gratitude 
to his friend, made his castle a place of refuge to 
any of the clan that should think himself in dan<* 
ger ; and as a proof of reciprocal confidence, Mac- 
lean took upon himself and his posterity the care 
of educating the heir of Maclonich. 

This story, like all other traditions of the High- 
lands, is variously related ; but though some cir- 
cumstances are uncertain, the principal fact is true. 
Maclean Undoubtedly owed his preservation to 
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Maclonich ; for the treaty between the two fami* 
lies has been strictly observed : it did not sink into 
disuse and oblivion, but continued in its full force 
while the chieftains retained their power. I have 
read a demand of protection, made not more than 
' thirty-seven years ago, for one of the Maclonichs, 
named £wen Cameron, who had been accessory to 
the death of Macmartin, and had been banished 
by Lochiel, his lord, for a certain teqn ; at the ex- 
piration of whi(;h he returned married from France ; 
but the< Macmartins, not satisfied with the punish- 
ment, when he attempted to settle, still threatened 
him with vengeance. He therefore asked, and ob- 
tained, shelter in the isle of Col. 

The power of protection subsists no longer; 
but what the law permits is yet continued, and 
Maclean of Col now educates the heir of Mac- 
ionich. 

Inhere still remains in the islands, though it bt 
passing fast away, the custom of fosterage. A 
laird, a man of wealth and enainence, sends his 
child, either male or female, to a tacksman, or te- 
nant, to be fostered. It is not always his own te- 
nant, but some distant friend, that obtains this 
honour; for an honour such a trust is very reason- 
ably thought. The terms of fosterage seem to 
vary in different islands. In Mull, the father sends 
with his child a certain number of cows, to which 
the same number is added by the fosterer. The 
father appropriates a proportionable extent of 
ground, without rent, for their pasturage. If every 
cow brings a calf, half belongs to the fosterer, and 
half to the child ; but if there be only one calf be- 
tween two cow8| it is the child's, and when the 

Vql. IX. Dd 
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child returns to the parents, it is accompanied by 
all the cows given, both by the father and by the 
fosterer, with half of the increase of the stock by 
propagation. These beasts are considered as a por- 
tion, and called Macalive cattle, of which the fa- 
ther has the produce, but is supposed not to have 
the full property, but to owe the same number to 
the child, as a portion to the daughter, or a stock 
for the son. 

Children continue with the fosterer perhaps six 
years, and cannot, where this is the practice, be 
considered as burdensome. The fosterer, if he 
gives four cows, receives likewise four, and has, 
while the child continues with him, grass for eight 
without rent, with half the calves, and all the 
milk, for which he pays only four cows when he 
dismisses his dak^ for that is the name for a foster- 
ed child. 

Fosterage is, I believe, sometimes performed 
upon more liberal terms. Our friend, the young 
laird of Col, was fostered by Macsweyn of Grissi- 
pol. Macsweyn then lived a tenant to Sir James 
Macdonald in the isle of Sky 5 and therefore Col, 
whether he sent him cattle or not, could grant 
him no land. The dalty however, at his return, 
brought back a considerable number of Macalive 
cattle, and of the friendship so formed there have 
been good effects. When Macdonald raised his 
rents, Macsweyn was, like other tenants, discon- 
tented, and, resigning his farm, removed from Sky 
to Col, and was established at Grissipol. 

These observations we made by favour of the 
contrary wind that drove us to Col, an island not 
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often Tisited ; for there is not much to amuse curi- 
osity, or to attract avarice. 

The ground has been hitherto, I believe, used 
chiefly for pasturage. In a district, such as the eye 
can command, there is a general herdsman, who 
knows all the cattle of the neighbourhood, and 
whose station is upon a hill, from which he surveys 
the lower grounds ; and if one man's cattle invade 
another's grass, drives them back to their own 
borders. But other means of profit begin to be 
found ; kelp is gathered and burnt, and sloops are 
loaded with the concreted ashes. Cultivation is 
likely to be improved by the skill and encourage- 
ment of the present heir, and the inhabitants of 
those obscure vallies will partake of the general 
progress of life. 

The rents of the parts which belong to the duke 
of Argyle, have been raised from fifty-five to one 
hundred and five pounds, whether from the land 
or the sea I cannot tell. The bounties of the sea 
have lately been so great, that a ferm in Southuist 
has risen in ten years from a rent of thirty pounds 
to one hundred and eighty. 

He who lives in Col, and finds himself condemn- 
ed to solitary meals, and incommunicable reflection, 
will find the usefulness of that middle order of 
tacksmen, which some who applaud their own wis- 
dom are wishing to destroy. Without intelligence, 
man is not social, he is only gregarious ; and little, 
intelligence will there be, where all are constrained 
to daily labour, and every mind must wait upoa 
the hand. 

• After having listened for some days to the tem- 
pest, and wandered about the id^d till ouc oycU 
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osity was satisfied^ we began to think about oisr 
departure. To leave Coll in October was not 
Tery easy. We, however, found a sloop which 
lay on the coast to carry kelp ; and for a price, 
which we thought levied upon our necessities, the 
master agreed to carry us to Mull, whence we 
might readily pass back to Scotland. 

MULL. 

As we were to catch the first favburable breath, 
we spent the night not very elegantly nor pleasant- 
ly in the vessel, and were landed next day at Ta- 
bor Morar, a port in Mull, which appears tb an 
unexperienced eye formed for the security of ships ; 
for its mouth is closed by a small island, which ad- 
mits them through narrow channels into a bason 
sufficiently capacious. They are indeed safe from 
the sea, but there is a hollow between the moun- 
tains, through which the wind issues from the land 
with very mischievous violence. 

There was no danger while we were there, and 
we found several other vessels at anchor ; so that 
the port had a very commercial appearance. 

The young laird of CoU who had determined 
not to let us lose his company, while there wai 
any difficulty remaining, came over with us. His 
influence soon appeared ; for he procured us horses^ 
and conducted us to the house of doctor Maclean, 
where we found very kind entertainment and very 
pleasing conversation. Miss Maclean, who was 
bom, and had been bred at Glasgow, having re* 
moved with her father to Mull, added to othei< 
qualifications, a great knowledge of the Earse Ian- 
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j^tutge, which she had not learned in her childhood, 
but gained by study, and was the only interpreter 
of Earse poetry that I could ever find. 

The isle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third 
of the Hebrides. It is not broken by waters, nor 
^ot into promontories, but is a solid and compact 
mass, of breadth nearly equal to its length. Of 
the dimensions of the larger islands, there is no 
knowledge approaching to exactness. I am wiU 
ling to -estimate it as containing about three hun* 
dred square miles. 

Mull had suffered like Sky by the black winter 
of seventy-one, in which, contrary to all experience, 
e continued frost detained the snow eight weeks 
upon the ground. Against a calamity never known^ 
no provision had been made, and the people could 
only pine in helpless misery. One tenant was men- 
tioned, whose cattle perished to the value of three 
hundred pounds; a loss which probably more than 
the life of inan is necessary to repair. In coun- 
tries like these, the^ descriptions of famine become 
intelligible. Where by vigorous and artful culti- 
vation of a soil naturally fertile, there is commonly 
B superfluous growth both of grain and grass; 
w^iere the fields are crowded with cattle; and where 
every hand is able to attract wealth from a distance, 
by making something that promotes ease, or grati- 
fies vanity, a dear year produces only a comparative 
want, which is rather seen than felt, and which 
terminates commonly in no worSe effect, than that 
of condemning the lower orders of the community 
to sacrifice a little luxury to convenience, or at most 
li little convenience to necessity. 

Dd 3 
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But where the climate is unkind, and the ground 
penurious, so that the most fruitful years produce 
only enough to maintain themselves; where life un- 
improved, and unadorned, fades into something 
little more than naked existence, and every one it 
busy for himself, without any arts by which the 
pleasure of others may be increased;, if to the 
daily burden of distress any additional weight be 
added, nothing remains but to despair and die« la 
Mull the disappointment of a harvest, or a morrain 
among the cattle, cuts off the regular provision; 
and they who have no manufactures can purchase 
no part of the superfluities of other countries. The 
consequence of a bad season is here not scarcity^ 
but emptiness; and they whose plenty was barely 
a supply of natural and present need, when that 
alender stalk fails, must perish with hunger. 

All travel has its advant^es. If the passenger 
visits better countries, he may learn to improve his 
own, and if fortune carries him to worse, he may 
learn to enjoy it. 

Mr Boswell's curiosity strongly impelled him to 
survey lona, or Icolmkill, which was to the early 
ages the great school of theology, and is supposed 
to have been the place of sepulture for the ancient 
kings. I, though less eager, did not oppose 
him. 

That we might perform this expedition, it was 
necessary to traverse a great part of Mull. We 
passed a day' at Dr Maclean's, and could have 
been well contented to stay longer. But Col pro- 
vided us horses, and we pursued our journey. This 
was a day of inconvenience, for the country is very 
^ough, an4 my horse was but little. We travelled 
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many hours through a track, black and barren, in 
which, however, there were the reliques of huma^ 
nity; for we found a ruined chapel in our way. 

It is natural, in traversing this gloom of deso- 
lation, to inquire, whether something may not be 
done to give nature a more cheerful face; and whe- 
ther those hilts and moors that afford heath, can- 
not, with a little care and labour, bear something 
better? The first thought that occurs is to cover 
them with trees, for that in many of these naked 
regions trees will grow, is evident, because stumps 
and roots are yet remaining; and the speculatist 
hastily proceeds to censure that negligence and la* 
ziness that has omitted for so long a time so easy 
an improvement. 

To drop seeds into the ground, and attend their 
growth, requires little labour and no skill. He 
who remembers that all the woods, by which the 
wants of man have been supplied from the Deluge 
till now, were self-sown, will not easily be persuad- 
ed to think aU the art and preparation necessary, 
which the georgick writers prescribe to planters. 
Trees certainly have covered the earth with very 
little culture. They wave their tops among the 
rocks of Norway, and might thrive as well in the 
Highlands and Hebrides. 

But there is a frightful interval between the seed 
and timber. He . that calculates the growth of 
trees, has the unwelcome remembrance of the short- 
ness of life driven hard upon him. He knows 
that he is doing what will never benefit himself; 
and when he rejoices to see the stem rise, is dis- 
posed t© repine that another shall cut it down. 
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Hantation is naturally the employment of a mind 
unburdened with care, and vacant to futurity, sa- 
turated with present good, and at leisure to derive 
gratification from the prospect of posterity. He 
that pines with hunger, is in little care how others 
shall be fed. The poor man is seldom studious to 
make his grandson rich. It may be soon disco* 
yeredy why in a place, which hardly supplies the 
cravings of necessity, there has been httle attention 
to the delights of fancy, and why distant conveni* 
enee is unregarded, where the thoughts are turned 
with incessant solicitude upon every possibility of 
immediate advantage. 

Neither is it quite so easy to raise large woodst 
as may be conceived. Trees intended to produce 
timber must be sown where they wet to grow; and 
ground sown with trees must be kept useless for m 
long time, inclosed at an expence from which naany 
will be discouraged by the remoteness of the proii, 
fit, and watched with that attention, which, ia 
phtces where it is most needed, will neither be giv« 
en nor boueht. That it cannot be plowed is enm 
dent: and if cattle be suffered to graze upon it, they 
will devour the plants as fast as they rise. £vea 
in coarser countries, where herds and flocks are npt 
fed, not only l^e deer and the wild goats wiU 
browse upon them, but the hare and rabbit will 
nibble them. It is therefore reasonable to believe, 
what I do not remember any naturalist to have re- 
marked, that there was a time when th^ world was 
very thinly inhabited by beasts, as well as men, and 
that the woods had leisure to rise high before 
animals had bred numbers sufficient to intercept 
them* 
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Sir James Macdonald, in part of the wastes of 
his territory, set or sowed trees, to the number, at 
I have been told, of several millions, expecting, 
doubtless, that they would grow up into future 
navies and cities; but for want of inclosure, and of 
that care which is always necessary, and will hardly 
ever be taken, all his cost and labour have been lost, 
and the ground is likely to continue an useless 
heath. 

Having not any experience of a journey in Mull, 
we had no doubt of reaching the sea by day-light, 
and therefore had not left Dr Maclean's very early. 
We travelled diligently enough, but found the 
country, for road there was none, very difficult to 
pass. We were always struggling with some ob- 
struction . or other, and our vexation was not bal- 
lanced by any gratification of the eyft or mind. We 
were now long enough acquainted with hills and 
heath to have lost the emotion that thay once raised, 
whether pleasing or painful, and had our mind 
employed only on our own fatigue. We were 
however sure, under Col's protection, of escaping 
all real evils. There was no house in Mull to which 
he could not introduce us. He had intended to 
lodge us, for that night, with a gentleman that 
lived upon the coast, but discovered on the way, 
that he then lay in bed without hope of life. 

We resolved not to embarrass a family, in a tim& 
of so much sorrow, if any other expedient could be 
found ; and as the island of Ulva was over-against 
us, it was determined that we should pass the strait, 
and have recourse to the laird, who, Hke the other 
l^ntlemen of the islands, was known to Col. We 
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expected to find a feny-boat» but when at last we 
came to the water, the boat was gone. 

We were now again at a stop* It was the six« 
teenth of October, a time when it is not conYeni- 
cnt to sleep in the Hebrides without a cover, and 
there was no house within our reach, but that 
which we had already declined. 

ULVA. 

While we stood deliberating, we were happily 
espied from an Irish ship, that lay at anchor in the 
strait. The master saw that we wanted a passage, 
and with great civility sent us his boat, which 
quickly conveyed us to Ulva, where we were very 
liberally entertained by Mr Macquarty. 

To Ulva we came in the dark, and left it be- 
fore noon the next day. A very exact description 
therefore will not be expected. We were told, that 
it is an island of no great extent, rough and bar- 
ren, inhabited by the Macquarrys; a clan not pow- 
erful nor numerous, but of antiquity, which most 
other families are content to reverence. The name 
is supposed to be a depravation of some other; for 
the Earse language does not afford it any etymo- 
logy. Macqiiarry is proprietor both of Ulva and 
some adjacent islands, aniong which is Staifa, so 
lately raised to renown by Mr Banks. 

When the islanders were reproached with their 
ignorance, or insensibility of the wonders of Sta&t 
they had not much to reply. They had indeed 
considered it little, because they had always seen 
it; ai.d none but philosophers, nor they always, are 
struck with wonder, otherwise than by novelty. 
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How would it surprise an unenlightened plough- 
man, to hear a company of sober men, inquiring 
by what power the hand tosses a stone, or why 
the stone, when it is tossed, falls to the ground ! 

Of the ancestors of Macquarry, who thus lie hid 
in his unfrequented island, I have found memo- 
rials in all places where they could be expected. 

Inquiring after the reUques of former mannera, 
I found that in Ulva, and, I think, no where else, 
is continued the payment of the mercheta mulierum; 
a fine in old times due to the laird at the marriage 
of a virgin. The original of this claim, as of our 
tenure of borough English^ is variously delivered. It 
is pleasant to find ancient customs in old families. 
This payment, like others, was, for want of money, 
made anciently in the produce of the land. . Mac- 
quarry was used to demand a sheep, for which he 
now takes a crown, by that inattention to the un- 
certain proportion between the value and the denomi- 
nation of money, which has brought much disor- 
der into Europe. A sheep has always the same 
power of supplying human wants, but a crown 
will bring at one time more, at another less. 

Ulva was not neglected by the piety of ancient 
times ; it has still to show what was once a church. 

INCH KENNETH. 

In the morning we went again into the boat, 
and were landed on Inch. Kenneth, an island about 
a mile long, and perhaps half a mile broad, remark- 
able for pleasantness and fertility. It is verdant and 
grassy, and fit both for pasture and tillage ; but it 
has no trees. Its only inhabitants were Sir AUdii 
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Maclean and two young ladies, his daughtersy witb 
their servants. 

Romance does not often exhibit a 'scene that 
strikes the imagination more than this little desert, 
in these depths of western obscurity, occupied not 
by a gross herdsman, or amphibious fisherman, but 
by a gentleman and two ladies, of high birth, po- 
lished manners, and elegant conversation, who, in a 
habitation raised not very far above the ground, 
but furnished with unexpected neatness and conve- 
nience, practised all the kindness of hospitality, and 
refinement of courtesy. 

Sir Allan is. the chieftain of the gi^at clan of 
Maclean, which is said to claim the second place 
among the Highland faniilies, yielding only to Mac- 
donald. Though by the misconduct of his ances- 
tors, most of the extensive territory, which would 
have descended to him, has been alienated, he still 
retains much of the dignity and authonty of his 
birth. When soldiers were lately wanting for the 
American war, application was made to Sir Allan, 
and he nominated a hundred men for the service, 
who obeved the summons, and bore arms under his 
command. 

He had then, for some time, resided with the 
young ladies in Inch Kenneth, where he lives not 
only with plenty, but with elegance, having con- 
veyed to his cottage a collection of books, and 
what else is necessary to make his hours pleasant. 

When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan 
and the ladies, accompanied by Miss Macquarry, 
who had passed some time with them, and now re^ 
turned to Ulva with her father. 
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We all walked together to the mansion, where 
we found one cottage for Sir Allan, and I think 
two more for the domesticks and the offices. We 
entered, and wanted little that palaces afford. Our 
room was neatly floored, and well lighted; and our 
dinner, which was dressed in one of the other huts^ 
was plentiful and delicate. 

In the afternoon Sir Allan reminded us, that 
the day was Sunday, which he never suffered to 
pass without some religious distinction, and invited 
us to partake in his acts of domestick worship; 
which I hope neither Mr Boswell nor myself will 
be suspected of a disposition to refuse. The elder 
of the ladies read the English service. 

Inch Kenneth was once a seminary of ecclesias- 
ticks, subordinate, I suppose, to Icolmkill. Sir 
Allan had a mind to trace the foundation of the 
college, but neither I nor Mr Boswell, who bends a 
keener eye on vacancy^ were able to perceive them. 

Our attention, however, was sufficiently engaged 
by a venerable chapel, which stands yet entire, 
except that the roof is gone. It is about sixty 
feet in length, and thirty in breadth. On one side 
of the altar is a bas-relief of the blessed Virgin, 
and by it lies a little bell; which, though cracked, 
and without a clapper, has remained there for ages, 
guarded only by the venerableness of the place. 
The ground round the ^hapel is covered with 
grave-stones of chiefs and ladies; and still continues 
to be a place of sepulture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper prelude to Icolmkill. 
It was not without some mournful emotion that 
we contemplated the ruins of religious structures^ 
and the monuments of the dead. 

Vot. IX- IE. c 
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. On the next day we took a more distinct rkm 
of the place, and went with the boat to see oysten 
in the bed, out of which the boatmen forced up as 
many as were wanted. Even Inch Kenneth has a 
subordinate island, named SaruUland^ I suppose in 
contempt, where we landed, and found a rock, 
with a surface of perhaps four acres, of which one 
18 naked stone, another spread with sand and shells, 
some of which I picked up for their glossy beauty, 
and two covered with a little earth and grass, on 
which Sir Allan has a few sheep. I doubt not but 
when there was a college at Inch Kenneth, there 
was k hermitage upon Sandiland. 

Having wandered over those extensive plains, 
we committed ourselves again to the winds and 
waters ; and after a voyage of about ten minutes, 
in which we met with nothing very observable, 
were again safe upon dry ground. 

We told Sir Allan our desire of visiting Icolm- 
kill, and entreated him to give us his protection, 
and his company. He thought proper to hesitate 
a little; but the ladies hinted, that as they knew 
he would not finally refuse, he would do better 
if he preserved the grace of ready compliance. He 
took their advice, and promised to carry us on the 
morrow in his boat* 

We passed the remaining part of the day in such 
amusements as were in our power. Sir Allan re- 
lated the American campaign, and at evening one 
of the ladies played on her harpsichord, while Col 
and Mr Boswell danced a Scottish reel with the 
other. 

We could have been easily persuaded to a long- 
er stay upon Inch Ken^eth, but life will not be 
all passed in delight. T.ie session at Edinburgh 
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was approachingi from which Mr Boswell could 
not be absent. 

In the morning our boat was ready : it was high 
and strong. Sir Allan victualled it for the day, 
and provided able rowers. We now parted from 
the young laird of Col, who had treated us with 
so much kindness, and concluded his favours by con- 
signing us to Sir Allan. Here we had the last 
embrace of this amiable man, who, while these 
pages were preparing to attest his virtues, perished 
in the passage between Ulva and Inch Kenneth. 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was well 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to which 
he would show us the way. We had been^ disap- 
pointed already by one cave, and were not much 
elevated by the expectation of another. 

It was yet better to see it, and we stopped at 
some rocks on the coast of Mull. The mouth is 
fortified by vast fragments of stone, over which 
we made Our way, neither very nimbly, nor very 
securely. The place, however, well repaid our 
trouble. The bottom, as far as the flood rushes 
in, was encumbered with large pebbles, but as we 
advanced was spread over with smooth sand. The 
breadth is about forty-five feet: the roof rises in 
an arch, almost regular, to a height which we could 
not measure ; but I think it about thirty feet. 

This part of our curiosity was nearly frustrated ; 
for though we went to see a care, and knew that 
caves are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did 
not discover our omission till we were wakened by 
our wants. Sir Allan then sent one of the boatw 
men into the country, who soon returned with 
one little candle. We were thus enabled to ^o 
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forward) but could not venture far. Having pass- 
ed inward from the sea to a great d^pth, we found 
on the right hand a narrow passage, perhaps not 
more than six feet wide, obstructed by great stones, 
over which we climbed, and came into a second 
cave in breadth twenty-five feet. The air in 
this apartment was very warm, but not' oppres- 
sive, nor loaded with vapours. Our light showed 
no tokens of a feculent or corrupted atmosphere.^ 
Here was a square stone, called, as we are told 
Fingdi's Table- 

If we had been provided with torches. We should 
have proceeded in our search, though we had al-, 
ready gone as far as any former adventurer, except 
some who are reported never to have returned; 
and measuring our way back, we found it more 
than a hundred and sixty yards, the eleventh part 
of a mile. 

Our measures were flot critically exact, having 
been made with a walking pole, such as it is con- 
venient to carry in these rocky countries, of which 
I guessed the length by standing against it. In 
this there could be no great error, nor do I much 
doubt but the Highlander, whom we employed, 
reported the nuniber right. More nicety however 
is better, and no man should travel unprovided 
with instruments for taking heights and distances. 

There is yet another cause of error not always 
easily surmounted, though more dangerous to the 
veracity of itinerary narratives, than imperfect 
mensuration. An observer deeply impressed by 
any remarkable spectacle, does not suppose that 
the traces will soon vanish from his mind^ and 
iaving commonly no great convenience for writ- 
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ing, defers the description to a time of more leisure 
and better accommodation. 

He who has not made the experiment, or wha 
is not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himself, will scarcely believe how much a 
few hours take from certainty of knowledge, and 
distinctness of imagery ; how the succession of 
objects will be broken, how separate parts will be 
confused, and how many paiticular features and 
discriminations will be compressed and conglobated 
into one gross and general idea* 

To this dilatory notation must be imputed the 
false relations of travellers, where there is no ima- 
ginable motive to deceive. They trusted to me» 
ttiory what cannot be trusted safely but to the 
eye, and told by gitess what a few hours before they 
had known with certainty. Thus it was that 
Wheeler and Spen described with irreconciieabk 
contrariety things which they surveyed together, 
and which both undoubtedly designed to shew as 
thiey saw them. 

When we had satisfied our curiosity in the cave, 
so far as our penury of light permitted us, we 
clambered again to our boats, and proceeded 
along the coast of Mull to a headland, called 
Aturiy remarkable for the columnar form of the 
rocks, which rise in a series of pilasters, with a de- 
gree of regularity, which Sir Allan thinks not less 
-worthy of curiosity than the shore of StafFa. 

Not long after we came to another range of 
black rocks, which had the appearance of broken 
pilasters, set one behind another to a great depth. 
This place was chosen by Sir Allan for our din- 
ner. We were easily accommodated with seatis^ 

Ee % 
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tor the stones were of all heights, and refiieshed 
ourselves and our boatmen, who could have no 
other rest till we were at Icolmkill. 

The evening was now approaching^ and we 
were yet at a considerable ^stance from the end 
of our expedition. We could therefore stop no 
more to make remarks in the way, but set forward 
with «ome degree of eagerness* The day soon 
failed us, and the moon presented a very solemn 
and pleasing scene. The sky was clear, so that 
the eye commanded a wide circle ; the sea was nei- 
ther still nor turbulent ; • the wind neither silent 
nor loud. We were never fiar from one coast or 
another, on which, if the weather had become vio- 
lent, we could have found shelter, and therefore 
contemplated at ease the region through which we 
glided in the tranquillity of the night, and saw 
now a rock and now an island grow gradually con> 
spicuous and gradually obscure. I committed the 
fault which I have just been censuring, in neglect- 
ing, as we passed, to note the series of this placid 
navigation. 

We were very near an island, called Nun^t 
Island^ perhaps from an ancient convent. Here is 
•aid' to have been dug the stone which was used in 
the buildings of Icolmkill. Whether it is now 
inhabited we could not stay to inquire. 

At last we came to Icolmkill, but found no 
convenience for landing. Our boat could not be 
forced very near the dry ground, and our High- 
landers carried us over the water. 

We were now treading that illustrious island, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
Regions, whence ravage clans and roving barba- 
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yians derived the beneEts of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emotion would be impossible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were pos- 
sible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses; whatever makes the past, the distant^ 
or the future predominate over the present, ad« 
vances us in tKe dignity of thinking beings. Far 
^m me and from my friends be such frigid philo- 
sophy, as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved 
over any ground which has been dignified by wis- 
dom, bravery, or virtue.* That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not gain force up- 
on the plain of Marrathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of lona. 

We came too late to visit monuments : some 
care was necessary for ourselves. Whatever was 
in the island. Sir Allan could demand, for the inha- 
bitants were Macleans ; but having little, they 
coul^ not give us much. He went to the head- 
man of the island, whom fame, but fame dehghts 
in amplifying, represents as worth no less than 
fifty pounds. He was perhaps proud enough of 
his guests, but ill prepared for our entertainment ; 
however, he soon produced more provision than 
men not luxurious require. Our lodging was 
next to b^ provided. We found a barn well 
stocked with hay, and made our beds as soft as 
we could. 

In the morning we rose and surveyed the place. 
The churches of the two convents are both stand- 
ing, though unroofed. They were built of un- 
hewn stone, but solid, and not inelegant. I 
brought away rude measures of the buildin^^ 
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such as I cannot much trust myself, inaccurately 
taken, and obscurely noted. Mr Pennant's delU 
neations, which are doubtless exacts have made my 
unskilful description less necessary. 

The episcopal church consists of two partsi se- 
parated by the belfry, and built at different times.^ 
The original church had, like others, the altar at 
one end, and tower at the other ; but as it grew 
too small, another building of equal dimension was 
ad'V'^ and the tower then vras necessarily in the 
middle. 

That these edifices are 'of different ages seems 
evident. The arch of the first church is Roman, 
being part of a circle ; that of the additional 
building is pointed, and therefore Gothick or Sa* 
racenical ; the tower is firm, and wants only to be 
floored and covered. 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the 
monks, there are some walls remaining, but no* 
thing approaching to a complete apartment. 

The bottom of the church is so encumbered 
with mud and rubbish, that we could make no 
discoveries of curious inscriptions, and what there 
are have been already published. The place is 
said to be known where the black stones lie con* 
^aled, on which the old Highland chiefs, when 
they made contracts and alliances, used to take 
the oath, which was considered as more sacred 
than any other obligation, and which could not be 
violated without the blackest infamy. In those 
days of violence and rapine, it was of great im- 
portance to impress upon savage minds the sanc^ 
tity of an oath, by some particular and extraor<» 
dinary circumstances. They would not have re* 



course to the black stones^ upon small or common 
occasions, and when they had established their 
faith by this tremendous sanction, inconstancy and 
tfeachery were no longer feared. 

The chapel of the nunnery is now used by the 
inhabitants as a kind of general cow-house, and the 
bottom is consequently too miry for examination. 
•Some of the stones which covered the later ab- 
besses have inscriptions, which might yet be read, 
if the chapel were cleansed. The roof of this, as 
of all the other buildings, is totally destroyed, not 
only because timber quickly decays when it is ne- 
glected, but because m an island utterly destitute 
of wood, it was wanted for use, and was conse- 
quently the first plunder of needy rapacity. 

The chancel of the nuns' chapel is covered with 
an arch of stone, to which time has done no injury; 
and a small apartment communicating with the 
choir, on the north-side, like the chapter-house in 
cathedrals, roofed with stone in the same manner^ 
is likewise entire. 

In one of the churches was a marble altar^ 
which the superstition of the inhabitants has de- 
stroyed. Their opinion was, that. M fragment of 
this stone was a defence against shmwrecks, fire, 
and miscarriages. In one comer of the church the 
bason for holy water is yet unbroken. 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very 
lately, regarded with such reverence, that only wo- 
men were buried in it. These reliques of venera- 
tion always produce some mournfiil pleasure. I 
could have forgiven a great injury more easily 
than the violation of this imaginary sanctity. 

South of the chapel stand the walls of a large 
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room, which was probably the hall, or refectory 
of the nunnery. This apartment is capable of 
i*epair. Of the rest of the convent there are only 
fragments. 

Besides the two principal churches, there arc, I 
think, five chapels yet standing, aiid three more 
remembered. There are also crosses, of which 
two bear the names of St John and St Matthew. 

A large space of ground about these consecrated 
edifices is covered with grave-stones, few of which 
have any inscription. He that surveys it, at- 
tended by an insular antiquary, may be told where 
the kings of many nations are buried, and if he 
loves to sooth his imagination with the thoughts 
that naturally arise in places where the great and 
the powerful lie mingled with the dust, let him 
listen in submissive silence ; for if he asks any 
questions, his delight is at an end. 

lona has long enjoyed, without any very credi- 
ble attestation, the honour of being reputed the 
cemetery of the Scottish kings. It is not unlikely, 
that, when the opinion of local sanctity was pre- 
valentf the chieftains of the isles, and perhaps some 
of the Norw«^;iim or Irish princes, were reposited 
in this venerable inclosure. But by whom the 
subterraneous vaults are peopled is now utterly 
unknown. The graves are very numerous, and 
some of them undoubtedly contam the remains of 
men, who did not expect to be so soon forgotten. 

Not far from this awful ground may be traced 
the garden of the monastery : the fishponds are yet 
discernible, and the aqueduct which suppBed them 
is still in use. 
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There remains a broken building, which is called 
the Bishop's House, I know not by what authority. 
It was once the residence of some man above the 
common rank, for it has two stories and a chim- 
ney. We were shewn a chimney at the other 
end, which was only a niche, without perforation, 
but so much does antiquarian credulity, or patri* 
otick vanity prevail, that it was not much more 
safe to trust the eye of our instructor than the 
memory. 

There is in the island one house more, and only 
one, that has a chimney ; we entred it, and found 
it neither wanting repair nor inhabitants ; but to 
the farmers, who now possess it, the chimney is of 
no great value ; for their fire was made on the floor, 
in the middle of the room, and notvirithstanding 
the dignity of their mansion, they rejoiced, like 
their neighbours, in the comforts of smoke. 

It is observed, that ecclesiastical colleges are 
always in the most pleasant and fruitful places. 
While the world allowed the monks their choice, it 
is surely no dishonour that they chose well. This 
island is remarkably fruitful. The village near 
the churches is said to contain sefenty families, 
which, at five in a family, is more than a hundred 
inhabitants to a mile. There are perhaps dther 
villages ; yet both corn and cattle are annually 
exported. , 

But the fruitfulness of lona is now its whole 
prosperity. The inhabitants, are remarkably 
gross, and remarkably neglected : I know not if 
they are visited by any minister. The island, 
which was once the metropolis of learning and 
^iety, has now no school for education, nor tem^jle 
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for worship, only two inhabitants that can speak 
Engflish, and not one that can write or read. 

The people are of the clan of Maclean; and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the reverence 
due to their chieftain. One of them being sharply 
reprehended by him, for not sending him some rum, 
declared after his departure, in Mr Boswell's pre- 
sence, that he had no design of disappointing him, 
Jory said he, / *would cut my bonet for him; and if he 
had sent his dcg for it, he should have had it. 

When we were to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great distance from the water, but no 
sooner did we wish it afloat, than the islanders ga- 
thered round it, and, by the union of many hands, 
pushed it down the beach; every man who could 
, contribute his help seemed to think himself happy 
in the opportunity of being, for a moment, useful 
to his chief. 

We now left those illustrious ruins, by which Mr 
Boswell was much affected, nor would I willingly 
' be thought to have looked upon them without some 
emotion. Perhaps, in the revolutions of the world, 
/ona may be iometime again the instructress of the 
>vestenJ regions. 

It was no Ipng voyage to Mull, where under Sir 
Allan's protection, we landed in the evening, and 
were entertained for the night by Mr Maclean, a 
ininister that lives upon the coast, whose elegance 
•f conversation, and strength of Judgment, would 
make him conspicuous in places of greater celebrity. 
Next day we dined with Dr Maclean, another phy- 
(tlciaDj and then tr^v^llcd on tp the hguse of a very 
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powerfiil lairdf Maclean of Lochbuy ; for in this 
country every man's name is Maclean. 

Where races are thus numerous, and thus com- 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is addressed by 
his name. The laird of Dun vegan is called Mac- 
leod, but other gentleman of the same family are 
denominated by the places where they reside, as 
Raasa or Talisker. The distinction of the meaner 
people is maae by their christian names. In con- 
sequence of this practice, the late laird of Mac- 
farlanc, an eminent genealogist, considered himself 
as disrespectfully treated, if the common addition 
was applied to him. Mr Macfarlane, said he, may 
with equal propriety be said to many ; but I, and 
1 only, am Macfarlane* 

Our afternoon journey was through a country 
of such gloomy desolation, that Mr Boswell 
tiiought no part of the Highland? equally terrifick, 
yet we came without any difficulty, at evening, to 
Lochbuy, where we found a true Highland laird, 
rough and haughty, and tenacious of his dignity ; 
who, hearing my name, enquired whither I was of 
the Johnstones of Glencoe, or of Ardnamurchan? 

Lc chbuy has, like tlie other insular chieftains, 
quitted the castle that sheltered his ancestors, and 
lives near it, in a mansion not very spacious or 
splendid. I have seen no houses in the islands 
much to be envied for convenience or magnificence, 
yet they bear testimony to the progress of arts 
and civility, as they show that rapine and surprise 
are no longer dreaded, and are much more com- 
modious than the ancient fortresses. 

The castles of the Hebrides, many of which are 
standing, and many ruined, were alwaiv^ W^\.\x^wx 

Vol. IX. r £ 
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points of land) on the margin of the sea. For the 
choice of this situation there must have been some 
general reason, which the change of manners has 
left in obscurity. They were of no use in the 
days of piracy , as defences of the coast ; for it was 
equally accessible in others places. Had they heen 
sea-marks or light-houses, they would have been 
of more use to the invader than the natives, who 
could want no such directions on their own waters : 
for a watch-tower, a cottage on a hill would have 
been better, as it would have comnumded a wider 

TOW. 

If they be considered merely as places of retreat> 
the situation seems not well chosen ; for the laird 
of an island is safest from foreign enemies in the 
center: on the coast he might be more suddenly 
surprised than in the inland parts; and the invaders, 
if their enterprise miscarried, might more easily 
retreat. Some convenience, however, whatever it 
was, their position on the shore afforded ; for uni- 
formity of practice seldom continues long without 
good reason. 

A castle in the islands is only a single tower of 
three or four stories, of which the walls are some- 
times eight or nine feet thick, with narrow windows, 
and close winding stairs of stone. The top rises 
in a cone, or pyramid of stone, encompassed by 
battlements. The intermediate floors are some- 
times frames of timber, as in common houses, and 
sometimes arches of stone, or alternately stone 
and timber ; so that there was very little danger 
from fire. In the center of every floor, from top 
to bottom, is the chief room, of no great extent, 
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round which there are narrow cavities^ or recesses 
formed by small i^acuities, or by a double walL 
I know not whether there be ever more than one 
fire-place. They had not capacity to cqntain 
many people or much provision ; but their enemies 
could seldom stay to blockade them ; for if they 
failed in their first attack, their next care was to 
escape. 

The walls were always too strong to be shaken 
by such desultory hostilities ; the windows were 
top narrow to be entered, and the battlements 
too high to be scaled. The only danger was at 
the gates, over which the wall was built with a 
square cavity, not unlike a chimney^ continued to 
the top. Through this hollow the defendants let 
fall stones upon those who attempted to break the 
gate, and poured down water, perhaps scal()ingr 
water, if the attack was* made with fire. The 
castle of Lochbuy was sec^red by double doors^ 
of which the outer was an iron grate. 

In every castle is a well and a dungeon. The 
use of the well is evident. The dungeon is a deep 
subterraneous cavity, walled on the sides, apd arch- 
ed on the top, into which the descent is through 
9. narrow door, by a ladder or a rope, so that it 
seems impossible to escape, when the rope or ladder 
is drawn up. The dungeon was, I suppose, in war, 
a prison for such captives as were treated with se- 
verity ; and in peace, for such delinquents as had 
committed crimes within the laird's jurisdiction ; 
for the mansions of many lairds were, tell the late 
privation of their privileges, the halls of justice to 
their own tenants. 

Ff2 
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As these fortifications were the productions of 
mere necessity, they are built only for safety, with 
little regard to convenience, and with none to ele- 
gance or pleasure. It was sufficient for a laird of 
the Hebrides, if he had a strong house, in which 
he could hide hfs wife and children fronf the next 
clan. Tha^ they are not large nor splendid is no 
wonder. It is not easy to find how they were raised, 
such as they arc, by men who had no money, 
ill countries where the labourers and artificers could 
scarcely be fed. The buildings in different parts 
of the islands show their degrees of wealth and 
power. I believe that for all the castles which I 
have seen beyond the Tweed, the ruins yet remain- 
ing of some one of those which the English built 
in Wales, would supply matciials. 

These castles afford another evidence that the 
fictions of romantick' chivalry had for their basis 
the real manners of the feudal times, when every 
lord of a seignory lived in his hold lawless and 
unccountable, with all the licentiuosness and inso- 
lence of uncontested superiority and unprincipled 
power. The traveller, whoever he might be, com* 
ing to the fortified habitation of a chieftan, would« 
probably, have been interrogated from the battk** 
ments, admitted with caution at the gate, intro- 
duced to a petty monarch, fierce with habitual hos- 
tility, and viligant with ignorant suspicion ; who, 
according to his general temper, or accidental 
humour, would have seated a stranger as his guest 
at the table, or as a spy confined him in the dun* 
geon. 

Lochbuy means the TeUow Laie, which is the 
name given to an inlet of the sea, upon which the 
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castle of Mr Maclean stands. The reason of the 
appellation we did not learn. 

We were now to leave the Hebrides, where we 
had spent some weeks with sufficient amusement* 
and where we had amplified our thoughts with 
new scenes of nature, and new modes of life. More 
time would have given us a more distinct view, but 
it was necessary that Mr Boswell should return be- 
fore the courts of justice were opened ; and it was 
hot proper to live too long upon hospitality, how- 
ever liberally imparted. 

Of these islands it must be confessed, that they 
have not many allurements, but to the mere lover 
of naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, pro- 
visions are scarce, and desolation and penury give 
little pleasure. 

The people collectively considered are not few, 
though their numbers are small in proportion to 
the space which they occupy. Mull is said to 
contain six thousand, and Sky fifteen thousand* 
Of the computation respecting Mull, I can give 
no account \ but when I doubted the truth of the 
numbers attributed to Sky, . one of the ministers 
exhibited such facts as conquered my incredulity. 

Of the proportion'which the product of any re- 
gion bears to thi? people, an estimate is commonly 
made according to the pecuniary pnc^ of the ne- 
cessaries of life ; a principle of judgment which it 
never certain, because it supposes, what is far from 
truth, that the value of money is always the same*, 
and so measures an unknown quantity by an un- 
certain standard. " It is competent enough when 
he markets of the same country, at different times« 
and those times not too ^stan^, axe\.^)M^c»CK^^T%V% 
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but of very little use for the purposci of making 
one nation acquainted with the state of another. 
Provisions, though plentiful, are sold in places of 
great pecuniary- opulence for nominal prices, to 
which, however scarce, where gold and silver are 
yet scarcer, they can never be raised. 

In the Western Islands there is so little internal 
commerce, that hardly any thing has a known or 
settled rate. The price of things brought in, or 
carried out, is to be considered as that of a foreign 
market; and even this there is some difficulty in 
discovering, because their denominations of quan- 
tity arc different from ours ; and when there i^ ig- 
norance on both sides, no appeal can be made to a 
coipmon measure. 

This, however, is not the only impediment. The 
Scots, with a vigilance of jealousy which never 
goes to sleep, always suspect that an Englishman 
despises them for their poverty, and to convince 
him that they are not less rich than their neigh- 
bours, arc sure to tell him a price higher than the 
true. When Lesley, two hundred years ago, re- 
lated so punctiliously, that a hundred hen eggs, 
new laid, were sold in the islands for a penny, he 
supposed that no inference could possibly follow, 
but that eggs were in great abundance. Posterity 
has since grown wiser ; and having learned^ that 
nominal and real value may differ, they now tell no 
such stories, lest the foreigner should happen to 
collect, not that eggs are many, but that pence are 
tew. 

Money and wealth have, by the use of commer- 
cial language, been so long confounded^ that they 
are commonly supposed to be the same ; and this 
prejudice has spread w) mdtVj Va ^otlaad^ that I 
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know not whether I found man or woman, whom 
I interrogated concerning payments of money, that 
could surmount the illiberal desire of deceiving me, 
by representing every thing as dearer than it is* 

From IrfOchbuy we rode a very few miles to the 
side of Mull, which faces Scotland, where, having 
taken leave of our kind protector. Sir Allen, we 
embarked in a boat, in which the seat provided for 
our accommodation was a heap ofroughbrushwood; 
and on the twenty- second of October reposed at a 
tolerable inn on the main land. 

On the next day we began our journey south- 
wards. The weather was tempestuous. For half 
the day the ground was rough, and our horses were 
still small. Had they required much restraint, we 
might have been reduced to difficulties ; for I think 
vi'e had amongst us but one bridle. We fed the 
poor animals liberally, and they performed their 
journey well. In the latter part of the day we 
came to a firm and cmooth road, made by the sol- 
diers, on which we travelled with great security, 
busied with contemplating the scene about us. 
The night came on while we had yet a great part 
of the way to go, though not so dark but that we 
jcould discern the cataracts which poured down the 
hills on one side, and fell into one general channel 
that ran with great violence on the other. The 
wind was loud, the rain was heavy, and the whist- 
ling of the blast, the fall of the shower, the rush 
of the cataracts, and the roar of the torrent, made 
a nobler chorus of the rough musick of nature than 
it had ever been my chance to hear before. The 
streams which ran across the way fromi:he hills to 
the main current,, were so frvqucnt, that afte.^ 
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while I b'-g'^n to count them ; and, in ten mile*, 
Tcckoncil fifty-five, probably missing some, and 
having let Rome pass before thpy forced themselves 
upon my notice. At last we came to Inverary, 
where wo found an inn, not only commodious, but 
mavr"iiiccnt. 

The ilifiicnlties of peregrination were now at an 
end. Mr Bnswell had the honour of being known 
to the duke of Argyle, by whom we were very 
kindly entertained at his splendid seat, and supplied 
with conveniencics for surveying his spacious park 
and r'sing forests. 

After two days stay at Inverary we proceeded 
southward over Glencroe, a black and dreary re- 
gion, now made easily passable by a military road, 
which rises from either end of the glen by an ac- 
clivity not dangerously steep, but sufficiently la- 
borious I:i the middle, at the top of the hill, is a 
seat with this inscription, Resfy and he thanhfuL 
Stones were placed to mark the distances, which 
the inhabitants have taken away, resolved, they 
said, to have no nczv miles 

111 this rainy season the hills streamed with wa- 
terfalls, which, cros/mg the way, formed currents 
on the other side, that ran in contrary directions 
as they fell to the north or south of the summit. 
Being, by the favour of the duke, well mounted, 
I went up and down the hill with great conve- 
nience. 

From Glencroe we passed through a pleasant 
country to the banks of Loch Lomond, and were 
received at the house of Sir James Colqilhoun, 
who is owner of almost all the thirty islands of the 
loch, which we went in a boat next morning to 
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«urvey. The heaviness of the rain shortened our 
voyage, but we landed on one island planted with 
yew, and stocked with deer, and on another con- 
taining perhaps not more than half an acre, remarka- 
ble for the ruins of an old castle, on which the osprey 
builds her annual nest. Had Loch Lomond been 
in a happier climate, it would have been the boast 
of wealth and vanity to own one of the little spots 
which it incloses, and to have employed upon it 
all the arts of embellishment. But as it is, the 
islets, which court the gazer at a distance, disgust 
him at his approach, when he finds, instead of soft 
lawns and shady thickets, nothing more than un- 
cultivated ruggedness. 

Where the loch discharges itself into a river 
called the Leven, we passed a night with Mr 
SmoUet, a relation of Doctor Smollet, to whose 
memory he has raised an obelisk on the bank near 
the house in which he was born. The civility and^ 
respect which we found at every place, it is un- 
grateful to omit, and tedious to repeat. Here 
we were met by a post-chaise, that conveyed us to 
Glasgow. 

To describe a city so much frequented as Glas- 
gow, is unnecessary. The prosperity of its com- 
merce appears by the greatness of many private 
houses, and a general appearance of wealth. It is 
the only episcopal city whose cathedral was left 
standing in the rage of reformation. It is now 
divided into many separate places of worship, 
which, taken altogether, compose a great pile, 
that had been some centuries in building, but was 
never finished ; for the ohaiige of religion intercept? 
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ed its progress^ before the cross isle wias added, 
which seems essential to a Gothick cathedral. 

The college has not had a sufficient share of 
the increasing magnificence of the place. The 
fession was begun ; for it commences on the tenth 
of October, and continues to the tenth of June ; 
but the students appeared not numerous, being, I 
suppose, not yet returned from their several homes. 
The division of the academical year into one ses* 
sion, and one recess, seems to me better accommo- 
dated to the present state of life, than that varie* 
gation of time by terms and vacations, derived 
from distant centuries, in which it was probably 
convenient, and still continued in the English uni- 
versities. So many solid months as the Scotch 
scheme of education joins together, allow and en- 
courage a plan for each part of the year ; but with 
us, he that has settled himself to study in the coU 
lege is soon tempted into the country, and he that 
has adjusted his life in the country, is summoned 
back to his college. 

Yet when I have allowed to the universities of 
Scotland a mc^re rational distribution of time, I 
have given them, so far as my enquiries have in- 
formed me, all that they can claim. The students^ 
for the most pait, go thither boys and depart be- 
fore they arc men ; tiit-y carry with them little 
fundamental knowledge, and therefore the supers 
structure cannot be lofty. ' The grammar-schoolt 
are not generally well supplied ; for the chancter. 
of a school-master being there less honounUe 
in England, is seldom accepted by iqen wiia 
capable to adorn it, and where the acbool 
deficient, the college can eflfect little. 
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Men bred in the universities of Scotland cannot 
1)6 e3(pected to be often decorated with the splen- 
dours of ornamental erudition, ' but they obtain a 
mediocrity of knowledge, between learning and 
ignorance, not inadequate to the purposes of com« 
mon life, which is, I believe, very widely diffused 
among them, and which, countenanced in general 
by a national combination so invidious, that their 
friends cannot defend it, and actuated in particulars 
by a spirit of enterprise, so vigorous, that their 
enemies are constrained to praise it, enables them 
to find, or to make their way to employ ment^ 
riches, and distinction. 

From Glasgow we directed our course to Au- 
chinlcck, an estate devolved, through a long series 
of ancestors, to Mr Boswell's father, the present 
possessor. In our way we found several places 
remarkable enough in themselves, but already de- 
scribed by those who viewed them at more leisure^ 
or with much more skill ; and stopped two daya 
at Mr Campbell's, a gentleman married to Mr 
Boswell's sister. 

Auchinleck, which signifies a stony fields seems 
not now to have any particular claim to its deno- 
mination. It is a district generally level, and suffix 
ciently fertile, but, like all the western side oF 
Scotland, incommoded by very frequent rain. 
It was, with the rest of the country, generally 
naked, till the present possessor finding, by tHe 
(rrowth of some stately trees near his old castle* 
that the ground was favourable enough'to timber, 
adorned it very diligently with annual plantations- 
Lord Auchinleck, who is one of the jud^^es oF 
Scotland, and therefor not wholly at U:i»u.ce €ov 
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domcstick business or pleasure, has yet found tir 
to make improvements in his patrimony. He b 
built a house of hewn stone, i^ery stately and di 
able, and lias advanced the value of his lands wi 
great tenderness to his tenants. 
-i I was, however, less delighted with the elegan 

4 of the modem mansion, than with the sullen di 

^ nity of the old castle. I clambered with Mr Bi 

^\ well among the ruins, which afford striking in: 

ges of ancient life. It is, hke other castles, bu 
upon a point of rock, and was, I believe, ancieni 
surrounded with a moat. There is another ro( 
near it, to which the draw-bridge, when it was 1 
down, is said to liave reached. Here, in the ag 
of tumult and rapine, the laird was surprised ai 
killed by the neighbouring chief, who perha 
might have extinguished the family, had he not 
a few days been seized and hanged, together wi 
^ his sons, by Douglas, who came with his forceii 

the relief of Auchiuleck 

At no great distance from the house runs a pies 
ing brook, by a red rock, out of which has be 
hewn a very agreeable and commodious summc 
house, at less expence, as lord Auchinleck to 
j me, than would have been required to build 

' room of the same dimensions. The rock seei 

^j to have no more dampness than any other wa 

^' Such oppcrtunitics of variety it is judicious not 

131 neglect. 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I pass* 
some days with men of learning, whose nam 
want no advancement from my commemoration, 
with women of elegance, which perhaps disclaif 
a pedant's praise. 
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The conversation of the Scots grows every day 
less unpleasing to the English ; their peculiarities 
wear fast away ; their dialect is likely to become 
in half a century provincial and rustick, even to 
themselves. The great, the learned, the ambitious, 
and the vain, all cultivate the English phrase, and 
the English pronunciation, and in splendid com- 
panies Scotch is not much heard, except now and 
then from an old lady. 

There is one subject of philosophical curiosity 
to be found in Edinburgh, which no other city 
has to show ; a college of the deaf and dumb, who 
are taught to speak, to read, to write, and to 
practise arithmetick, by a gentleman, whose name 
is Braidwood. The number which attends him is, 
I think, about twelve, which he brings together 
into a httle school, and instructs according to their 
several degrees of proficiency. 
V I do not mean to mention the instruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been first practised upon 
the son of a constable of Spain, it was afterwards 
cultivated with much emulation in England, by 
Wallis and Holder, and was lately professed by 
Mr Baker, who once flattered me with hopes of 
seeing his method published. How far any for- 
mer teachers have succeeded, it is not easy to 
know; the improvement of Mr Braid wood's pu- 
pils is wonderful. They not only speak, write, 
and understand what is written, but if he that 
speaks looks towards them, and modifies his or- 
gans by distinct and full utterance, they know so 
well what is spoken, that it is an expression 
scarcely figurative to say they hear with the eye. 
That any have attained to the power mcatiQisAi 
Vol. IX. G g 
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by Buroety of feeling sounds, by laying a hand 
on the speaker's mouth, I know not; but I have 
seen so much, that I can believe more; a single 
wordy or a short sentence, I think, may possibly 
be so distinguished* 

Tt will r^idily be supposed by those that consi- 
der this subject, that Mr Braidwood^s schokn 
•pell accurately. Orthography is vitiated among 
such as learn first to speak, and then to write, by 
imperfect notions of the relation between letten 
and vocal utterance ; but to those students everj 
character is* of equal importance ; for letters, are 
to them not symbols of names, but of things; 
when they write they do not represent a sound, 
but delineate a fomi. 

This school I visited, and found some of the 
scholars waiting for their master, whom they 
are said to receive at his entrance with smiling 
countenances and sparkling eyes, delighted with 
the hope of new ideas. One of the young ladies 
had her slate before her, on which I wrote a ques- 
tion consisting of three figures, to be multiplied 
by two figures. She looked upon it,, and quiver* 
ing her fingers in a manner which I thought very 
pretty, but of which I knew not whether it was 
art or play, multiplied the sum regularly in two 
lines, observing the decimal place ; but did not add 
the two hnes together, probably disdaining so easy 
an operation. I pointed at the place where the 
sum total should stand, and she noted it with such 
expedition as seemed to show that she had it only 
to write. 

It was pleasing to see one of the most desperatae 
of human calamities capable of so much help: 
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tirhatever enlarges hope, will exalt courage; after 
having seen the deaf taught arithmetick, who 
would be afraid to cultivate the Hebrides? 

Suck are the things whidh this journey has giv- 
en me an opportunity of seeing, and such are the 
Inflections which that sight has raised. Having 
passed my time almost wholly in cities, I may 
have been surprised by modes of life and appear- 
ances of nature, that are familiar to men of wider 
Blirvey and more varied conversation. Novelty and 
ignorance must always be reciprocal, and I cannot 
but be conscious that my thoughts on national 
manners, are the thoughts of ene who has seen but 
little. 



END OF TBE NINTH VOLUME. 
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